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...grocery  product  advertisers  can  reach  Metropolitan 
Chicago’s  biggest  food-buying  audience. 

Housewives  in  700,000  households  in  Chicago  and  suburbs 
read  the  Food  Guide.  With  76%  of  its  circulation  concen¬ 
trated  among  middle  and  upper  income  families,  the  Food 
Guide  reaches  an  audience  whose  average  weekly  grocery 
bill  tops  $17  million.  That’s  $5  million  more  per  week  than 
is  spent  by  readers  of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Dollar  for  dollar  of  your  advertising  budget,  the  Tribune 
will  deliver  more  sales  for  you  in  the  nation’s  second-largest 
market. 


MORE  READERS... MORE  ADVERTISING... MORE  RESULTS 


. . .  WITH 
EASY-TO-ATTACH 
COLOR  CYLINDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Cylinders  at¬ 
tached  to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units 
.  .  .  geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high¬ 
speed  production  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circula¬ 
tion  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 


UiAITCD  CP/ITT  A  PA  &  sales  office-. 

wwMLm  Ln  vvl/l  I  Of  soi  fifth  ave.,  new  york  i7 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piont;  Plainfield,  n.  J. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


You're  in 
•  •  •  in  Indiana 
with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


In  the  stores  and  homes  of  Central  Indiana’s 
$4  billion,  45  county  market,  the  majority  of  Hoosier 
"Santas"  read  The  Star  and  The  News. 

This  persuasive  sales  team  guides  daily  buying 
,  -  for  most  of  this  area’s  684,000 

:  i  families.  It  can  give  your  product 

or  service  a  quick  introduction  and 
continued  acceptance— give  you  faster 
sales  action  for  your  advertising  dollars. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

Morning  A  Sunday 

The  Indianapolis  News 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  men  responsible  for 
good  plant-city  relations 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAU  STREET  JOURNAL 


pubtisM  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAUS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CUVEIAND 
DAUAS 
SAN  FRANQSCO 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read ! 


Puf  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY— 1961 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  VV,.$h, 

7- 8 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Awociation,  Mobile. 

8- 10 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Advertising  Sales  '"sminar,  SI 

ton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoc'ation.  Bail 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — Texas  Newspaper  Seminar  on  "Business  News",  University  of  Ti 

School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  serirnar,  Columl 

University,  New  York. 

1 1 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Li 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

12- 14— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

12- 15— Copley  Newspaper  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Borrego  S 
Calif. 

13 —  Arizona  Associated  Press  Association,  Tucson. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewatar  Bt«~ 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Stat'er-Hi 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19-21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

19- 21 — Wyoming  AP  Association,  Cheyenne. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  Granada  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
20-21— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.  R 

20- 21— Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Worth,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Leiinqta, 
Ky. 

23- Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia 
versity.  New  York. 

24 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  HoW 
Boston. 

26-28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Robr 
E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 

26- 28 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville, 

27 —  ^Virginia  Associated  Press,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

27-28 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

29-31 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FEBRUARY 

2 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  Cit/. 

2-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotik  Ss' 
Francisco. 

5- 7 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

6-  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester. 

7- 8 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rodiwr 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

10 —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leops 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executive*  seminar,  CoIutc 
University,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hc-!| 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

17-18 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assoc's*^-! 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

24-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Care- 
Hotel  Francis  Marlon,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

26- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Pi 
House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

3- 4— Texas  A  &  M-Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference, 

Memorial  Center,  College  Station,  Texas. 

4- 6 — Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  MiW. 
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X  n  the  swift-flowing  Missouri  River,  Kansas  City  has  sufficient 
of  a  city  of  more  than  50  million  persons. 


water  for  the  needs 


This  water  supply  is  firm  and  drought-proof.  Ciiant  upstream  dams  store  the 
ecpiivalent  of  a  year’s  river  flow’.  These  same  dams  mean  flood  protection  and  low- 
cost  Itarge  transportation. 


In  the  November  8  election,  metropolitan  Kansas  City  voted  90  million  dollars  in 
bonds  to  end  river  {dilution  and  provide  additional  sewers  for  industrial  and  resi¬ 
dential  expansion. 


Adetpiate  water  is  only  one  Kansas  City  industrial  attraction.  Among  others: 


•  Low  per  capita  tax  rate.  Missouri  is 
48th  among  states  in  total  taxes. 


•  Fine  public  schools,  consistently  sup¬ 
ported;  six  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  metropolitan  area;  University 
of  Kansas  only  40  miles  away  by  Kansas 
Turnpike. 

•  All-way  transportation:  4  major  air¬ 
lines,  12  trunkline  railroads,  pipelines, 
water  and  highway  carriers. 


•  A  “brain  pool”  of  8,000  scientists  and 
engineers. 


•  Midtuest  Research  Institute,  an  out¬ 
standing  private  center  for  industrial 
research  and  develofnnent. 


In  the  fast-growing  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Market  (population  1,050,700),  The 
Star  is  94%  home-delivered  .  .  .  made  to  order  for  today’s  fast-paced  marketing. 


Dear  Editor: 


We’ve  got  a  System 


. . .  but  no  Systems 


The  correct  name  is 


j». 


ffma  SYSTEM,  INC. 


MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEN  IN  A  \ 
I  REAL  STEW  WITHOUT] 

'^^Editorff  Publisher/ 1 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  ol  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 


Name 
Address 
City  .... 
Company 
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PIERRE  SALINGER,  who’ll  be  the  new  White  House  press  secrr 
tary,  is  blessed  with  a  politician’s  prime  assei.  a  quick 
memory.  At  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention  in  Ne* 
York,  he  instantly  recalled  lunching  with  me  at  a  Nationil 
Editorial  Association  convention  in  Chicago  several  vears  ago, 
when  he  was  an  investigator  into  labor  union  high] inks  on  tb 
staff  of  Bob  Kennedy.  Piano-playing,  cigar-smoking  Piem 
laughed  about  a  campaign  incident.  Newsmen  tra\(‘ling  wit! 
Kennedy  wore  elaborate  badges  bearing  the  signature  of  Henn 
M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  CommidK. 
An  altercation  occurred  between  a  photographer  on  a  press  bos 
in  a  motorcade  and  a  local  photographer  who  sought  to  board 
it.  Tbe  local  photog  grabbed  the  visiting  photog  by  the  lapeb 
of  his  coat,  looked  at  the  badge  and  threatened:  “I’ll  remei^tr 
you  and  I’m  gonna  get  you,  Henry  M.  Jackson!”  ....  Herbot 
G.  Klein.  Nixon’s  press  secretary,  told  the  SDX  delegates  about 
a  campaign  rally  at  which  all  local  policemen  wore  civilian  clo^ 

^  and  wore  carnations  for  identification.  Herb,  a  former  edhot 
of  the  San  Diego  Union,  and  who  plans  to  return  to  news  wort 
I  overheard  the  chief  order  a  man  to  go  home:  “Turn  in  yooi 
carnation.”  .  .  .  Lyrics  for  a  spirited  song  introduced  at  tb 
,  banquet  of  the  SDX  meeting,  “Sidewalk  Santa,”  were  writtoi 
j  by  Joseph  Oppenheimer  of  A.  A.  Schechter  Associates,  whowis 
vicechairman  of  the  convention  committee  .  .  .  And  V,  M.  New¬ 
ton  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  retiring  national  presi- 
I  dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  had  real  reason  for  paternal  pride  it 
that  same  banquet,  when  the  invocation  was  given  by  his  son. 
the  Rev.  V.  M.  Newton  HI,  pastor  of  the  Spotswood  (NJ.) 
Methodist  Church. 


Plus  a  Prayer  It’ll  Fit 


The  football  influenre  is  with  us  yet. 

Some  of  the  maxims  are  hard  to  forget. 

Our  head  writer  is  not  one  to  dicker ; 

When  he's  in  doubt  he  uses  a  kicker. 

-—Fred  J.  (Curran 

Madison  (Wis.)  Slate  Journal 


Mail  check  to 


— Speaking  of  football,  my  thanks  are  extended  to  the  spon- 
editors  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  New  Yorkbm 
'  News  and  other  papers  for  heralding  the  greatest  (to  me)  spor- 
story  of  the  year — the  winning  of  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Fno! 
ball  Conference  championship  (sandlot)  by  the  Metro  k.  C 
Colts,  of  which  I  am  the  inordinately  proud  manager.  .  .  .  IPl 
feature  writer  Claire  Cox  is  author  of  a  survey  of  the  .\merira: 
religious  scene,  “The  New-Time  Religion,”  to  be  published  ;• 
May  by  Prentice-Hall,  .  .  .  Editor  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleki 
News  and  Observer,  was  named  winner  of  the  American  Associa 
tion  of  University  Women  Juvenile  Literature  Award  for  b 
hook.  “Stonewall  Jackson”  (Random  House),  during  Norli 
Carolina  Culture  Week.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a  two-time  winner  of  tk 
Mayflower  Cup,  a  non-fiction  award  bestowed  each  year  in  hi 
home  state.  .  ,  .  John  McA.  Cleary,  editorial  writer,  Hartjon 
Times,  is  writing  a  new  Saturday  column,  “The  Corner  Cu? 
board,”  on  the  editorial  page.  .  .  .  When  six  cows  were  usm 
among  demonstrators  against  U.  S.  moon  shots  outside  the  U. : 
Embassy,  Havana,  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  headed  the  stop 
;  “Bearded  Bovines  Next?  Cuba  Sh-udders  at  Moo-n  Shot.”.- 
Head  writers  on  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  copydd 
;  will  be  known  hereafter  as  “head-itors.”  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  Herd 
i  Express  head:  “Top  Reds  Turn  Green  Sailing  on  the  Bint 
I  .  .  .  The  AP  carried  stories  about  a  new  road  to  Hell  (Cif 
,  Province,  Africa)  and  a  new  steam  plant  for  Paradise  (Ky.) 


Editor  &  Publisher 


To  Self-Conscious  Stylists 


1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  34,  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


For  style  you  may  be  first  and  foremost 
And  yet  be  one  of  those  who  bore  most. 

—Tom  Pease 
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Months  1960 


This  is  13%  higher  than  the 
National  Average  increase  (6%) 

in  New  Car  Sales  for  the  same  period 


THE  JERSEY  JOURHAL 

JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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editorial 


In  the  Service  of  the  Retailer 


■’’HE  Shop|}er,  more  properly  called  a  controlled  circulation  weekly, 

is  hardly  a  phenomenon  in  the  nevvspajx’r  business.  But  what  is 
phenomenal  this  week  is  the  news  that  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  family,  will  bring  out  the  Mirror 
Shopping  News  next  February  for  distribution  of  700,000  copies  to 
homes  in  the  area.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  metro|x)litan  daily 
establishing  a  supplemental  Shopjier  and  it  undoubtedly  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  other  similar  venture's  in  major  cities  if  it  proves  to 
be  a  solution  to  retailers’  problems  of  decentralized  shopping. 

“Throw-away”  pajjers  jjopjied  onto  the  scene  in  great  numbers,  in 
large  and  small  cities,  back  in  the  days  of  the  Big  Depression.  News- 
pajiers  then,  fighting  for  everv'  inch  of  advertising  and  every  dollar 
of  income,  regarded  the  free  weeklies  as  natural  enemies.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  l(K:al  merchants  to  band  together  and  support,  even 
establish,  a  Shopfier  when  they  tried  to  resist  necessaiT  rate  increases 
by  the  newspajiers  or  objected  to  duplication  of  circulation  where 
there  was  a  flock  of  dailies  in  one  town.  As  the  Shoppers,  too,  faced 
up  to  higher  printing  costs  and  merchants  got  wise  to  spurious  promo¬ 
tion  schemes,  the  “throw-aways”  began  to  fade  away.  Their  puff 
stories  under  the  guise  of  news  and  their  constant  loss-leader  bargain 
offers  made  readers  suspicious  that  they  really  weren’t  getting  any¬ 
thing  good  for  nothing.  The  demise  of  the  Cleveland  Shopjrer,  proba¬ 
bly  the  biggest  one  of  all  created  by  the  retailers  themselves,  ap|jeared 
to  have  buried  the  idea  a  dozen  years  ago. 

In  more  than  100  communities,  mostly  suburban,  the  Shopper  has 
made  a  gradual  come-back  with  a  new  concept.  Legitimate  news  items 
and  sound  distribution  patterns  have  marked  the  efforts  of  the  new 
entrepreneurs  in  the  field  of  controlled  circulation.  In  not  a  few 
places,  charges  are  made  for  the  paper  to  cover  the  cost  of  delivery. 
The  Shopper  is  a  welcome  doorstep  visitor;  no  longer  a  nuisance 
grabl>ed  up  and  tossed  into  the  fire  basket. 

Chiefly  on  the  West  Coast  the  Shop|}er  has  blossomed  out  as  a 
companion  of  the  newspaper.  There  are  examples  of  this  arrangement 
elsewhere  around  the  country'  where  it  is  mainly  a  circulation  weajx)n. 
It  is  reassuring  to  be  told  that  the  basic  reason  behind  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror’s  undertaking  was  the  inability  of  some  large  retailers  to 
obtain  exposure  to  their  ads  in  sprawling  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  lists  95  daily  and  weekly 
newspajjers  in  the  county.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  distributes  2,000,000 
copies  of  a  weekly  shopping  guide  in  the  same  area.  The  Mirror  said 
it  aims  to  give  advertisers  fuller  coverage  at  lower  cost  in  a  Shopper 
that  will  have  the  benefits  of  Mirror  staff  rejK>rting  and  Times-Mirror 
business  reputation. 

And  so  the  newspa|)er  business  demonstrates  again  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  adopt  new  methods  or  adapt  old  ones  that  might  have 
been  onerous  in  the  past  and  help  the  retailer  whose  business  is 
fleeing  from  Main  Street. 


Better  i»  a  little  ivith  rightroutneu  thm 
great  revenues  icitliout  right.— Protmi, 
Wl,  8. 


Editor  &  Publithtr 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  AdverKsWt 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joutmb 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapurid. 
established  March,  1892;  the  Foui^  BMi 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jum 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  ^  Board,  1912-1959 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Fsitani  ^ 
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Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertwn^  ”  ' 

News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketisf  m 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Ubnriai  Psn 
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Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Msm;* 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  ProductioaMe 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Dirtdv 
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4RT(M)N  idea  of  the  week 


Challenge  of  the  New  Frontier 


GOOD  LUCK,  CHARLES 
Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

'  '  II  i;i;!!iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiH^^ 

Short  ^aheA 

Headlines  : 

Rotary  To  Hear  Navy  Sub  Talk.  — 
Suleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Sentinel. 

• 

Pants  Are  V'ital  To  Wardrobe.  — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 


By  Lee  Walsh 

Women’s  Editor, 

Washington  (D.  G)  Star 

Women’s  editors  and  reporters  who 
cover  the  White  House  realize  now  that  the 
.\ew  Frontier  will  present  them  with  chal¬ 
lenges  they  have  never  faced  before. 

Where  once,  on  the  W’ashington  dailies, 
knowledge  of  the  varied  strata  of  Wash¬ 
ington  society  and  at  least  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  liigh  officials  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  new-age  requirements 
are  for  long-legged,  quick-.otriding  young 
ladies  with  the  stamina  to  keep  up  with 
the  activities  of  a  43-year  old  President 
and  a  31 -year  old  First  lady,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  very  young  children,  brothers, 
sisters,  cousins,  in-laws  and  friends. 

.\  knowledge  of  riding  to  hounds  in  the 
Virginia  hunt  country,  at  least  a  passing 
knowledge  of  touch  football,  golf,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  sailing  and  fast  automobiles 
will  come  in  handy.  So  will  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  with  formula.s.  christening  ritual, 
pediatricians  and  nurses.  An  ability  to 
spot  the  works  of  American  artists,  a  back¬ 
ground  in  17th  and  18th  Century  French 
history,  some  recognition  of  the  works  of 
modern  composers  and  enough  fashion 
sophistication  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Norman  Norrel  original  and  a  de¬ 
sign  by  Mainbocher,  will  be  helpful. 


E  &  P  Index 


reenville  (S.  C.)  News.  Good  health  and  staying  (|ualities  are 

•  “must.s.”  .Any  tendency  to  tire  in  the  chase 

Heart  Attack  Mild;  Gets  Six  Nurses.  rules  out  a  reporter  who  wants  to  cover 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune.  the  White  House.  One  veteran  newsman 

•  said  last  week.  “I’m  too  old  and  fat  for 

(^ps  Rest  Hope  On  Car  Seat.  —  Pitts-  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I  can’t  admit  it.’’ 

infill  (Pa.)  Press.  All  of  this  began  to  dawn  on  Washing- 

•  ton  during  the  campaign,  grew  stronger 

Two  Pay  $500  For  Rape  of  Local  Girl,  during  the  series  of  teas  which  Jacqueline 

1'  —  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Eve-  Kennedy  gave  at  her  home  in  Georgetown, 

* '  >1  Record.  and  reached  sudden  realization  on  Thanks- 

•  giving  night  when  young  Mrs.  Kennedy 

S.  C.  Unwed  Births  Run  7,000  An-  rush^  to  Georgetown  University  Hos- 

rjally  —  Welfare  Director  Asks  In-  pital  and  where,  at  12:20  a.m.  on  Friday, 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald.  young  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Jr.  was 

.  Imm. 

Calls  came  to  homes  of  members  of  the 
Fj  QC  P  Index  Washington  press  corps  from  widely  as- 

sorted  places.  In  some  instances,  they 
X  j  Vi-  a  came  from  offices  of  reporters.  For  others 

.  it  came  from  radio  and  television  an- 

rtorial  Workshop  .  32  nouncements.  In  one  round-about  instance. 

fsonal  Mention  36  it  came  from  the  New  York  office  of  a 

stogrephy  14  London  paper  checking  out  the  Herald- 

‘motion  .  S6  Tribune's  story  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had 

hlic  Relations  . . .  28  rushed  to  the  hospital. 

Y  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  Local  and  national  reporters,  women’s 

ndicates  .  54-56  editors.  White  House  correspondents,  po- 

Mkly  Editor  30  reporters — it  was  a  motley  crew  that 

*  *  *  finally  converged  on  Georgetown’s  spotless 

«»  Council  idea  spreads  9  glass-doored,  highly  polished  lobby, 

tingle-ownership  citios  10  Sleepy-eyed  newsmen  and  women  went 

mdon  Graphic  ceases  1 1  action,  and  for  once,  being  a  woman 

«ma  message  still  secret  ’  .  V  12  ^  fast-breaking 

kri.*-  -r  I  .  Story.  What  is  a  Caesarean  section  and 

as  a  on  eletype .  13  spell  it?”  asked  a  young  man. 

ouse  paper  in  now  plant .  15  “What  color  are  the  baby’s  eyes?”  asked 

A  Mirror  to  start  Shopper .  16  another.  (Women  reporters  filled  them  in 

iIyi  first  daily  makes  gains  .  40  on  new-bom  babies  and  Caesarean  sec- 

W  for  editors  of  magazines  .  62  |  tion.) 
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Nuns,  nurses  and  internes  were  inter¬ 
viewed. 

A  weary  newsman  stretched  out  on  a 
bench  in  the  lobby.  “I’m  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  medical  reporter,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
had  Ike’s  heart  attack  and  ileitis,  Nixon’s 
knee  and  now  this!” 


The  baby  had  been  born  and  relative 
calm  ensued  when  the  second  onslaught 
came  from  reporters  who  returned  to 
Washington  with  the  President-elect.  Tele¬ 
vision  lights  went  on,  microphones  were 
set  up,  photographers  paused  when  the 
Senator  and  his  press  secretary,  Pierre 
Salinger,  came  down  after  seeing  the  baby. 
The  press  secretary  substantiated  the  time 
of  birth  and  gave  the  chronology  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  birth. 

“Who  does  the  baby  look  like?”  asked 
a  woman  reporter. 

“He  looks  like  a  baby,”  said  the  press 
secretaiy,  who  has  three  children  of  his 
own.  “I  am  not  a  very  good  describer  of 
children,”  he  added. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Uhl.  who  has  been  handling 
press  relations  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  until  the 
Inauguration  (her  social  secretary,  Letitia 
Baldridge,  has  already  l>een  announced) 
had  described  the  baby  immediately  after 
birth.  “He’s  adorable.  He  was  wigging  a 
little  bit,  and  I  think  he  has  dark  hair.” 

W'hite  House  correspondents  (male) 
watched  the  Kennedy  front  door  for  news 
of  the  President-elect’s  activities.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  he  walked  his  young 
3-year-old  Caroline  (whose  birthday  it 
was)  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  while  re- 
|)orters  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  brisk 
stride  and  the  antics  of  young  (Caroline. 
They  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  left 
the  church  for  home  and  the  hospital  in 
his  now-familiar  white  Lincoln  with  green 
upholstery.  Caroline  was  deposited  safely 
inside  her  home,  and  reporters  who  had 
chipped  in  to  hire  a  chauffeur-driven 
C£ulillac,  followed  as  he  drove  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

When  a  woman  reporter,  who  had 
walked  from  36th  Street  in  Georgetown 
to  Wisconsin  Avenue  to  find  a  cab  to  take 
her  to  the  hospital,  commented  wearily  on 
their  lordly  splendor,  a  wire  service  re¬ 
porter  said:  “We  resorted  to  it  in  despera¬ 
tion.  It’s  the  only  way  we  can  keep  up 
with  him.  We  give  the  word  and  the  chauf¬ 
feur  follows.” 

The  black  limousine,  following  two 
white  Linccdns  (one  with  the  President¬ 
elect  and  two  S«ret  Service  agents,  the 
other  with  additional  Secret  Service)  is 
now  a  familiar  sight  from  Georgetown  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

A  few  days  after  the  reporters  hired  the 
limousine.  Senator  Kennedy  tested  their 
stamina  further.  He  walked  the  10  blocks 
from  his  home  to  the  hospital  in  freezing- 
cold  weather,  with  puffing  reporters  fcdlow- 
ing.  He  kidded  them,  “you  have  to  build 
up  to  it.” 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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WASHINGTON  STAFF 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Arthur  Krock,  “In  The  Nation” 

Tnendatj,  Thurndai/,  Fridaij 

James  Reston,  “Wnshin(/t<in” 

Sunday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

Russell  Baker,  Congretts,  national  politics 

Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  The  Wtite  House 

William  M.  Blair,  farm  news,  federal 
regulatory  agencies 

Peter  Braestrup,  economics,  labor 

Nona  Brown,  Sunday  Department 

Wallace  Carroll,  Washington  news  editor 

John  W.  Finney,  science,  nuclear  energy 

Bess  Furman,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

William  J.  Jorden 
E.  W.  Kenworthy 
Dana  Adams  Schmidt 

William  H.  Lawrence,  national  politics 

Anthony  Lewis,  Supreme  Court, 

Justice  Department 

Richard  Mooney,  economics 

John  D.  Morris,  Congress 

Cabell  Phillips,  Sunday  Dept. 

Jack  Raymond,  national  defense 

Alvin  Shuster,  news  desk 

Charles  P.  Trussell,  Congress 

Robert  Whitney,  night  editor 

Tom  Wicker,  Congress 


[foreign  affairs  and 
the  State  Department 


How  to  keep 
on  top  of 
the  news  from 
Washington 

Turn  to  The  New  York  Times,  of  course.  Times 
readers  rely  on  it  daily  for  an  outstanding 
report  from  the  nation’s  capital.  So  also  do  leading 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
—the  clients  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  bureau  of  The  Times  is  the 
largest  of  any  newspaper.  Its  staff  of  23  skilled 
journalists  constantly  patrols  all  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  capital.  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  as  a  new  administration  takes  office, 
the  Washington  coverage  of  The  New  York  Times 
will  have  increased  value  for  News  Service  clients 
and  their  readers.  Why  not  inquire  today  about 
availability  in  your  territory? 

Neto  IJork  news  service 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager  •  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


ress  Councils  Abroad  Save 
riends,  Influence  Editors 

„  ,,  f  ^  n  •  •  Dutch  journalists  who  fear  the 

Idea  Spreading  from  Creat  Britain  council  win  put  journalism  in 

*  a  strait-jacket. 

To  West  Germany,  Holland,  Turkey 


Proposals  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  form  of  commis- 
;  in  to  stand  in  judgment  of 
ress  responsibility  in  the 
r.ited  States  have  been  re¬ 
eved  lately  with  professional 
j.m  in  contrast  to  the  outburst 
:  indig^iation  that  the  Hutchins 
provoked  in  1947. 

If  the  climate  of  self-criticism 
.is  changed  that  much  over  the 
ist  decade,  as  appears  to  be 

V  case,  then  the  work  of  Press 
jncils  in  other  countries  may 

r  found  to  have  been  an  in- 
■vntial  factor.  Many  editors 
ri  publishers  of  U.  S.  news- 
«pers  have  personally  studied 

V  machinery  of  press  "courts” 
inroad  and  have  come  to  regard 
r-m  either  as  (1)  harmless 
•innels  of  airing  public  griev- 

tvrs,  or  (2)  effective  controls 
'  irildly  sensational  joumal- 

Calls  for  Action 

In  the  past  year,  the  news- 
liDcr  business  has  been  told 
T  a  publisher,  Gordon  Gray  of 
finston-Salem,  that  it  needs  a 
ational  “conscience”  to  be  sup- 
Jiftl  by  its  own  members  in  a 
o'jncil  or  commission.  It  has 
ftn  a  commission  idea  ad- 
tnced  by  an  editor,  Harry  Ash- 
•firc.  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
It  has  been  chided  by  a 
u'lff  lobbyist,  J.  R.  Strackbein, 
)r  failing  to  have  any  agency 
'  consider  complaints  of  unfair 
raiment  of  news.  And,  lastly, 
haa  been  prodded  by  the  press 
cretaries  of  the  Presidential 
mdidatcs  to  look  into  the  areas 
possible  bias  in  reporting  an 
action  campaign. 

For  seven  years  the  General 
iuncil  of  the  Press  has  been 
e  intramural  “watchdog”  over 
ornalism  in  Great  Britain. 
’0  chairman,  George  Murray, 
presenting  the  British  Insti- 
of  Journalists,  observes  in 
«  report  on  the  year’s  activi- 
s  that  when  the  Press  Council 


l)egan  it  had  to  deal  with  a 
flood  of  small  complaints  against 
newspapers. 

“But,”  says  Mr.  Murray,  “as 
its  purpose  and  function  have 
become  better  appreciated  it  has 
moved  from  the  shallows  of 
everyday  practice  into  the  deep¬ 
er  waters  of  basic  principle.” 

Silence  Is  Ended 

The  German  Press  Council 
has  worked  for  three  years  in 
silence  as  an  organization  of 
voluntary  self-discipline  com¬ 
posed  of  proprietors  and  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  periodical  press. 
Both  its  usefulness  and  its 
raison  d’etre  have  remained  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  while  serving 
straightforward  professional 
and  technical  purposes.  Dr. 
Friedrich  Herzog  of  Frank¬ 
furter  Neue  Presse  observed  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute. 

IPI  headquarters  at  Zurich 
has  reported  increasing  interest 
in  the  press  council  system 
around  the  world.  Discussions 
on  the  subject  continue  in 
France  amidst  tumult  over  in¬ 
dications  that  the  Government 
would  like  to  revise  the  repub¬ 
lic’s  press  laws  that  date  to  the 
1880s.  Some  editors  in  South 
Africa  believe  a  Press  Council 
would  restrain  abuses  without 
incurring  censorship. 

With  Code  of  Ethics 

In  The  Netherlands,  a  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Journalism  is  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Court  of  Ethics. 
Its  chairman  will  be  a  jurist 
and  its  membership  will  be  two 
journalists  and  two  non-joumal- 
ists.  But,  unlike  the  Court,  the 
Council  will  have  no  power  to 
mete  out  sanctions  against 
either  journalists  or  publica¬ 
tions;  it  will  function  more  as 
the  British  council  does,  in  that 
it  will  consider  cases  submitted 
to  it,  formulate  a  judgment  and 
publicize  it.  There  are  some 


Dutch  journalists  who  fear  the 
Council  will  put  journalism  in 
a  strait-jacket. 

After  the  regime  of  a  dictator 
who  threw  scores  of  journalists 
into  prison  for  alleged  offenses 
against  the  dignity  of  the  state, 
newspapermen  in  Turkey  are 
responding  without  protest  to 
the  edicts  of  their  new  Court  of 
Honor  which  operates  with  a 
Code  of  Ethics.  Nearly  150  peri¬ 
odicals,  journalistic  associations 
and  news  agencies  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Code  commitment. 

Dr.  Naci  Sensoy,  dean  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Istanbul,  is 
president  of  the  10-man  court. 
The  Bar’s  representative  is  vice- 
president,  and  a  member  of  the 
Press  is  secretary  general. 

Even  before  complaints  have 
reached  the  court,  newspapers 
have  voluntarily  disciplined 
themselves  or  taken  corrective 
action.  For  example,  an  Istan¬ 
bul  evening  paper  ran  an  eight- 
column  headline  which  read: 
“We  Made  a  Big  Mistake.  Our 
Report  About  Foreigners  Living 
in  Turkey  Was  Wrong.  We 
Apologize.” 

The  Turkish  President  asked 
the  court  to  study  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vatan,  with  the  result 
that  the  noted  eidtor,  A.  E.  Yal- 
man,  admitted  in  an  editorial 
that  the  story  had  not  been 
properly  checked.  The  court 
found  a  violation  of  the  code 
but  commended  Mr.  Yalman’s 
frankness  in  making  an  editor¬ 
ial  apology. 

First  Public  Report 

The  issuance  of  the  first  re¬ 
port  on  its  activities  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Press  Council  this  year  was 
significant  to  the  extent  that 
now  the  public  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  knows  where  to  turn  to 
complain  of  violations  of  good 
taste,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
flagrant  irresponsibility.  Public 
use  of  the  agency  gives  it  not 
only  greater  authority  but  more 
recognition  in  governmental  cir¬ 
cles  where  suggestions  of  cen¬ 
sorship  often  are  heard. 

Dr.  Dr.  Herzog  advised  IPI 
that  only  in  one  case  was  the 
Press  Council’s  ruling  not  ac¬ 


cepted.  The  editor  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  which  was  the 
subject  of  Council  proceedings 
brought  a  court  action  in  which 
he  asserted  the  Council  was  un¬ 
constitutionally  arrogating  to  it¬ 
self  the  right  of  censorship.  The 
Council  won. 

Among  the  matters  considered 
by  the  German  Press  Council 
were  police  methods  of  seizure, 
the  right  of  editors  to  refuse  to 
testify,  discrimination  against 
press  photographers,  and  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  concerning  the 
protection  of  personal  honor. 
Not  always  has  the  Council 
merely  condemned  abuses  by 
some  periodical;  often  it  has 
acted  in  a  way  to  uphold  the 
prestige  of  the  press  as  a  whole. 

Press  Prestige  Protected 

Similarly,  the  Press  Council 
in  Great  Britain  has  frequently 
saved  the  newspaper  business 
from  suffering  a  black  eye  for 
one  transgression  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  or  a  single  publication. 
There  have  been  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  where  the  Council’s  in¬ 
quiry  and  report  have  set  the 
record  straight  as  to  press  per¬ 
formance,  after  emotional  or 
erroneous  accusations. 

A  former  chairman,  Linton 
Andrews,  editor  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Post,  suggested  that  pri¬ 
vate  critics  might  keep  their 
judgment  under  some  restraint 
until  the  facts  were  fully  known. 
Quoting  Disraeli,  the  editor 
said,  “It  is  much  easier  to  be 
critical  than  correct.” 

In  its  early  years  of  operation 
the  Council  observed  a  pattern 
against  the  press:  first,  an  emo¬ 
tional  complaint  about  some  in¬ 
cident;  then  a  flow  of  letters 
from  masters  of  invective  who 
assume  with  no  further  inquir¬ 
ies  that  the  complaint  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  every  respect;  next,  on 
patient  investigation,  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  some  of  the  original 
statements,  though  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  were  untrue ;  and  finally, 
the  reduction  of  the  original 
grievance  to  its  proper  propor¬ 
tions. 

By  this  time.  Chairman  An¬ 
drews  noted,  public  interest  in 
the  case  has  waned. 

Exaggerated  Oiarges 

Journalists  took  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  beating  of  public  criti¬ 
cism  a  few  years  ago  when 
charges  were  made  that  report- 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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80  Single  Ownership 
Cities  Among  Top  130 


Daily  newspapers  in  80  of  the 
130  U.  S.  cities  which  have  popu¬ 
lations  of  100,000  or  more  are 
under  single  ownership. 

Monopoly  status  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  begins  at  the 
600,000-population  level.  New 
Orleans,  the  15th  largest  city  in 
the  1960  Census,  has  one  morn¬ 
ing,  one  evening  and  one  Sunday 
newspapers  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

Fifteen  of  the  25  leading  cities 
are  serv'ed  by  only  two  weekday 
papers,  one  morning  and  one 
evening,  but  in  nine  of  these 
cities  there  is  competition  daily 
and  Sunday.  Twenty-one  of  the 
130  cities  have  only  one  daily 
paper,  all  published  evening. 

The  relationship  of  newspaper 
ownership  to  population  size 
was  made  following  the  release 
this  week  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  its  final  figures  for  last 
April’s  head-counting.  The 
range  of  population  for  the  130 
cities  was  from  7,781,984  for 
New  York  City,  which  was  a  dip 
of  about  100,000  from  1950  cen¬ 
sus  figures,  to  100,350  for  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  where  population 
more  than  doubled  in  the  decade. 

4  Oties  Drop  Down 

In  1950  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  107  cities  with  100,000 
or  more.  Four  cities  that 
dropped  out  of  the  class  were 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Reading,  Pa. 
and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  all  single¬ 
ownership  newspaper  cities,  and 
Somerville,  Mass.,  which  is 
served  by  Boston’s  dailies. 

In  the  130  cities  which  now 
fall  into  the  100,000-and-up  cate¬ 
gory  there  were  270  daily 
(weekday)  newspapers  10  years 
ago,  as  compared  with  253  as  of 
now.  The  loss  of  11  came  in  the 
top-25  cities. 

During  the  decade  only  one 
daily  newspaper  was  started  in 
a  100,000-class  city.  That  was 
the  Jackiton  (Miss.)  State- 
Times,  an  evening-Sunday  news¬ 
paper  which  was  established  by 
community  stock  ownership  but 
is  now  published  by  the  Dumas 
Milner  Corporation,  a  vast  in¬ 
dustrial  complex. 

In  this  study,  only  citywide 
English-language  dailies  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  are  considered. 
For  example.  New  York  City’s 
“big  seven,”  based  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  are  the  only  ones  counted. 
If  foreign-language,  specialized 
business  and  trade  dailies  and 
borough-based  papers  were 
added.  New  York  City’s  list 
would  go  to  20. 


The  50  cities  of  the  130  list 
that  have  two  or  more  news¬ 
paper  ownerships  include  New 
York  with  7  and  Boston  with  7 
daily  editions.  New  York  has 
four  morning,  three  evening  and 
six  Sunday  papers  while  Boston 
has  three  morning,  four  evening 
and  three  Sunday  editions.  Both 
of  these  metropolises  had  eight 
papers  at  the  start  of  1950.  In 
the  passing  decade.  New  York 
lost  its  Compass  and  Boston  its 
Post. 

Twenty  cities  which  are  below 
the  100,000  mark  have  news¬ 
papers  under  two  ownerships, 
bringing  the  total  of  competitive 
newspaper  cities  to  70  in  the 
present  standing.  Eight  cities 
that  moved  into  the  single¬ 
ownership  list  this  year  were 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Charleston,  Ill. 

The  competitive  pattern  in 
many  of  the  places  shown  on  the 
accompanying  chart  is  1-1-2, 
which  means  there  is  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  one  evening  edition  not 
in  direct  competition  but  two 
Sunday  editions  that  are.  Syra¬ 
cuse  is  an  unique  operation,  both 
of  the  dailies  published  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse  also  issuing  Sunday 
editions,  each  from  its  own 
plant.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
likewise  has  a  morning,  evening 
and  double  Sunday  output,  in¬ 
cluding  Chicago’s  American; 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  News,  under 
the  same  ownership,  have  Sun¬ 
day  editions. 

15  Common  Plants 

Thirty  of  the  competitively 
published  daily  newspapers  in 
the  100,000-class  cities  are 
linked  in  common  business  and 
printing  arrangements  while 
maintaining  separate  editorial 
identities,  either  in  the  same 
plant  or  in  individual  offices. 
This  list  includes  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  publishing  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
plant  under  a  contractual  plan; 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  in 
the  Birmingham  News  plant; 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  plant; 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  Banner, 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  and  News-Sen- 


DAIUES  IN  CITIES  OF  100,000  AND  ( 

Daily 

Newspapers 

Cily 

Population 

I960  1950 

•  New  York 

7,781,984 

7 

8 

•  Chicago 

3,550,404 

4 

5 

•  Los  Angeles  . 

2,479,015 

4 

5 

•  Philadelphia 

2,002,512 

3 

3 

•  Detroit  ...  . 

1,670,144 

2 

3 

•  Baltimore  . 

939,024 

3 

3 

•  Houston  . 

938,219 

3 

3 

•  Cleveland  . 

876,050 

2 

3 

•  Washington  . 

763,956 

3 

4 

•  St.  Louis  .  .  . 

750,026 

2 

2 

•  San  Francisco  . 

742,855 

3 

4 

•  Milwaukee  . 

741,324 

2 

2 

•  Boston  . 

697,197 

7 

8 

*  Dallas  . 

679,684 

2 

2 

New  Orleans  . 

627,525 

2 

3 

•  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

604,332 

2 

3 

•  San  Antonio  . 

587,718 

3 

3 

San  Diego . 

573,759 

2 

3 

•  Seattle  . . 

557,087 

2 

2 

•  Buffalo  . 

532,759 

2 

2 

Cincinnati  . 

502,550 

2 

3 

Memphis . 

497,524 

2 

2 

•  Denver  . 

493,887 

2 

2 

Atlanta  . 

487,455 

2 

2 

Minneapolis  . 

482,872 

2 

2 

•  Indianapolis 

476,258 

3 

3 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

475,539 

2 

2 

•  Columbus,  O . 

471,316 

2 

3 

Phoenix  . 

439,170 

2 

2 

•  Newark  . 

405,220 

2 

2 

Louisville 

390,639 

2 

2 

•  Portland,  Ore. 

372,676 

2 

2 

Oakland  . 

367,548 

1 

2 

•  Fort  Worth  . 

356,268 

2 

2 

Long  Beach,  Calif . 

344,168 

2 

2 

•  Birmingham  . 

340,887 

2 

3 

Oklahoma  City  . 

324,253 

2 

2 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

318,611 

2 

2 

Toledo . 

318,003 

2 

2 

St.  Paul  . 

313,411 

2 

2 

Norfolk  . . 

305,872 

2 

2 

Omaha  . 

301,598 

2 

2 

•  Honolulu  . 

294,179 

2 

2 

•  Miami  . . 

291,688 

2 

2 

Akron  . 

290,351 

1 

1 

•  El  Paso 

276,687 

2 

2 

Jersey  City 

276,101 

1 

1 

Tampa . 

274,970 

2 

2 

Dayton  . 

262,332 

2 

2 

•  Tulsa 

261,685 

2 

2 

Wichita  . 

254,698 

2 

3 

Richmond  . 

219,958 

2 

2 

Syracuse  . 

216,038 

2 

2 

•  Tucson . 

212,892 

2 

2 

Des  Moines . . .  . . 

208,982 

2 

2 

Providence  . 

207,498 

2 

2 

San  Jose . 

204,196 

2 

2 

Mobile  . 

202,779 

2 

2 

Charlotte  . 

201,564 

2 

2 

•  Albuquerque  . 

201,189 

2 

2 

Jacksonville  . 

201,030 

2 

2 

Flint . 

196,940 

1 

1 

•  Sacramento  . 

191,667 

2 

2 

Yonkers  .  . 

190,634 

1 

1 

•  Salt  Lake  City 

189,454 

3 

3 

Worcester 

186,587 

2 

2 

Austin  . 

186,545 

2 

2 

Spokane . 

181,608 

2 

2 

•  St.  Petersburg 

181,298 

2 

2 

Gary  . 

178,320 

1 

1 

Grand  Rapids  .  . 

177,313 

1 

2 

Springfield,  Mass. 

174,463 

2 

2 

•  Nashville  . 

170,874 

2 

2 

Corpus  Christ!  . 

167,690 

2 

2 

Youngstown  . 

166,689 

1 

1 

•  Shreveport  . 

164,372 

2 

2 

•  Hartford  . .  . 

162,178 

2 

2 

•  Fort  Wayne  . 

161,776 

2 

2 

Bridgeport  . 

156,748 

2 

2 

Baton  Rouge  ... 

152,419 

2 

2 

1  New  Haven  . 

152,048 

2 

2 

Savannah  . . 

149,245 

2 

2 

Tacoma  . 

147,979 

1 

1 

’  •  Jackson,  Miss . 

144,422 

3 

2 

EDITOR 
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signifies  more  then  one  ownership) 
Newspapers 


I960 


Ciy 

Population 

I960 

1950 

M  E 

t  P«t»f»on 

143,663 

2 

2 

1  1 

141,543 

2 

2 

1  1 

138,440 

2 

2 

1  1 

137,969 

2 

2 

1  1 

MoMgomc  y 

134,393 

2 

2 

1  1 

Frtiflo 

133,929 

1 

1 

1 

Soudi  B«nd 

132,445 

1 

1 

1 

ldMHtnoc':ia 

130,009 

2 

2 

1  1 

Albany,  N  Y. 

129,726 

2 

2 

1  1 

Lubbock 

128,691 

2 

2 

1  1 

t  Lincoln 

128,521 

2 

3 

1  1 

t  Madiion 

126,706 

2 

2 

1  1 

Rockford 

126,706 

2 

2 

1  1 

Kansas  City,  Kas. 

121,901 

1 

1 

1 

Grtensboro 

119,574 

2 

2 

1  1 

Topaka 

119,484 

2 

2 

1  1 

Slandale.  Calif. 

119,442 

1 

1 

1 

Snumont 

119,175 

2 

2 

1  1 

Camdan 

117,159 

1 

1 

1 

CoiunKbus,  Ga. 

1 16,779 

2 

2 

1  1 

Pasadena 

116,407 

2 

2 

1  1 

Porhmouth 

114,773 

« 

1 

1 

•  Tranton 

114,167 

2 

2 

1  1 

Nawporf  News 

113,662 

2 

2 

1  1 

Canton 

113,631 

1 

1 

1 

Dearborn 

112,007 

— 

— 

-  - 

sKnoiville 

111,827 

2 

2 

1  1 

Hammond 

111,698 

1 

1 

1 

1  Scranton 

111,443 

2 

2 

1  1 

Barkalay 

111,268 

1 

1 

1 

Winston-Salem 

111,135 

2 

2 

1  1 

Alantown 

108,347 

2 

2 

1  1 

•  Little  Rock 

107,813 

2 

2 

1  1 

Lansing 

107,807 

1 

1 

1 

Cambrige,  Mass. 

107,716 

— 

— 

-  - 

EToabath 

107,698 

1 

1 

1 

Watarbury 

107,130 

2 

2 

1  1 

Dviutb 

106,884 

2 

2 

1  1 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

104,184 

1 

1 

1 

Paoria 

103,162 

2 

2 

1  1 

Naw  Bedford 

102,477 

1 

1 

1 

Niagara  Falls 

102,394 

1 

1 

1 

Wichita  Fails,  Tex. 

101,724 

2 

2 

1  1 

Torrance,  Calif. 

100,991 

— 

— 

-  - 

Utica  . 

100,410 

2 

2 

1  1 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

*Saa  Norfolk 

100,350 

2 

253 

1 

270 

1  1 

Imel,  Evansville 

(Ind.)  Press  editions. 

Portsmouth,  scene 

\ind  Courier,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  an 

unsuccessful  new 

venture 

\Sews-Sentinel  and  Journal  Ga-  daily  publishing,  is 

serviced 

Thomson  Closes 
800,000-Circ.  Tabloid 


of 


Kite,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star  and 
Cituen,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times 
ud  Herald  -  Post,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  and  Spokes- 
Mn-Review,  Shreveport  (La.) 
hmmal  and  Times,  and  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  and  Jmimal. 

In  the  last  10  years,  news- 
Ipper  competition  has  been 
[lessened  or  eliminated  by  sales 
mergers  in  the  following 
sties  of  the  100,000  group:  New 
Ifork,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

W^^ington,  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  _  _ _  _ 

New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Cin-  population  jumped  from  14,556 


the  Norfolk  papers;  Dearborn 
by  Detroit  papers;  Cambridge 
by  Boston  papers;  and  Torrance 
by  Los  Angeles  papers. 

Another  interesting  note  is 
that  five  of  the  27  cities  which 
rose  to  the  100,000-class  this 
year  had  competitive  journal¬ 
ism:  Tucson,  Albuquerque,  St. 
Petersburg,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Madison. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular 
population  increases  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  was  that  of  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Now  the  122nd  largest  city,  its 


I  1 


I 

I 

1 

2 

19«» 


finnati,  Columbus,  Norfolk, 
lampa,  Wichita,  Charlotte, 
Jicksonville,  Grand  Rapids, 
Erie,  Lincoln  and  Albany. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  list  of 
130  cities  shows  four  that  have 


in  1950  to  104,184  in  1960.  The 
Anaheim  Bulletin,  which  had  a 
circulation  of  4,827  in  1950,  now 
exceeds  15,600. 

In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  which 
just  edged  into  the  list  this  year. 
Bo  locally-published  daily  news-  with  a  rise  from  45,533  to  100,- 
Wpers:  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dear-  350,  the  Register,  evening,  had  a 
Mich.,  Cambridge,  Mass,  circulation  gain  from  26,141  to 
“d  Torrance,  Calif.  All  of  these  56,270  in  10  years.  A  morning 
BBTOmunities,  however,  lie  just  edition,  begpin  during  the  decade, 
BBTOss  the  street  from  metro-  now  has  9,000  and  a  new  Sunday 
Politan  cities  whence  fiow  zoned  edition  tops  65,000. 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  1960 


By  Peter  Bostoek 

London 

The  paper  that  was  bound  to 
die  finally  got  its  death  sentence 
Dec.  10.  Canadian  owner  Roy 
Thomson  announced  the  paper 
— the  882,829 — circulation  Sun¬ 
day  Graphic — had  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  that  day. 

Subscribers  of  the  45-year-old 
tabloid  received  copies  of  the 
Sunday  Times  in  its  place. 

The  announcement  came  as  no 
surprise.  It  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  months  that  the 
Sunday  Graphic  presses  would 
be  needed  to  print  Thomson’s 
prosperous  Sunday  Times  when 
its  print  contract  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  ended  in  the  new 
year. 

The  Telegraph  presses  are 
needed  for  the  new  Sunday 
Telegraph  being  launched  in 
February  —  the  first  new  Sun¬ 
day  for  41  years. 

Little  Mourned  Graphic 

Unlike  its  two  predecessors — 
the  News  Chronicle  and  Star — 
the  passing  of  the  Sunday  Gra¬ 
phic  has  been  little  mourned.  Its 
demise  stirs  little  emotion  in 
Fleet  Street.  It  has  long  been 
considered  the  worst  produced 
national  newspaper.  In  spite  of 
various  attempts  at  face  lifting 
under  the  Thomson  rule  it  has 
deteriorated  in  content  and  size. 
He  acquired  the  Graphic  when 
he  bought  the  Kemsley  chain  18 
months  ago. 

Unlike  the  dilemma  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Star,  the  25  editorial  men  on 
the  Graphic  have  been  promised 
jobs  either  on  papers  within 
the  Thomson  group. 

Ironically,  within  the  space  of 
24  hours,  Roy  Thomson  figured 
in  both  the  closure  of  the  Gra¬ 
phic  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Belfast  Telegraph  —  his  first 
sortie  into  Northern  Ireland. 

In  Belfast 

After  an  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
W.  R.  Baird  Thomson,  he  gained 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
Belfast  Telegraph  group.  He 
snatched  victory  from  the  rival 
Belfast  News  Letter  which  had 
figured  strongly  in  the  bidding. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  quick  to 
promise  “there  will  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  from  Lon¬ 
don.” 

“I  am  already  making  plans 


to  develop  the  business  side  and 
spend  on  modernization.” 

Prices  Increased 

The  two  remaining  London 
evening  newspapers  —  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  Evening 
Standard — raised  their  prices 
by  one  half  penny  to  3d  a  copy 
(about  three  cents).  The  last 
rise  was  in  October  1957.  The 
Sunday’s  are  almost  certain  to 
make  an  increase  to  5d  a  copy 
(from  4d)  in  the  spring. 

Rising  costs  of  production 
combined  with  growing  charges 
for  distribution  were  the  ex¬ 
cuses.  An  examination  of  the 
various  annual  accounts  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  spite  of  circulation 
rises  trading  profits  were  down. 

Typical  were  the  1960 
Beaverbrook  Newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  Gross  Advertising  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  group  were  up 
22.7  percent  yet  the  £3  million 
($9,000,000)  rise  in  revenue 
was  wiped  out  by  a  £3.1  million 
rise  in  costs. 

Of  these,  £1.2  million  went  in 
salaries;  £1.14  million  on  news¬ 
print  and  the  rest  spread  around 
print  costs. 

The  increasing  tendency  of 
the  national  paper  to  give 
greater  attention  to  local  slip 
editions  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  production 
costs. 


Illinois  Daily  Buys 
Weekly’s  Sub  List 

Olney,  Ill. 

The  Olney  Daily  Mail  has 
purchased  the  subscription  list 
of  the  Olney  Advocate,  a  weekly 
newspaper  since  1884,  which  has 
ceased  publication. 

Advocate  publisher  Ed.  J. 
Stoll  said  he  will  continue  to 
operate  a  job  printing  and  office 
supply  business  here.  The  Ad¬ 
vocate  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Stoll’s  father,  Joseph  I.  Stoll, 
in  1910. 

The  Olney  Daily  Mail  now  is 
the  only  newspaper  in  Richland 
County. 

Wrong  Caption 

The  picture  (page  9,  Dec.  10) 
identified  as  Morgan  was  that 
of  Margaret  Davis,  Houston 
Press  reporter  who  sparked  the 
crusade  for  justice  in  a  murder 
case. 
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Message  of  Fatima 
Untold  As  ’60  Wanes 


As  the  last  hours  of  1960  tick 
off,  a  greatly  anticipated  story 
lies  dormant  in  the  future  file. 
There  is  no  indication,  at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  that  the  seal  will  be  broken 
before  midnight  New  Year’s  Eve 
on  a  nun’s  note  that  may  con¬ 
tain  a  forecast  of  world  destiny. 

When  the  story  of  Fatima 
was  a  simple  tale  of  three 
Portugruese  children  who  said 
they  had  experienced  an  Ap¬ 
parition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  press  of  the  United 
States  was  excusably  mute.  The 
skimpy  newspapers  of  1917  had 
a  world  war  to  report  and  there 
was  no  space,  apparently,  for 
stories  of  religious  devotion 
from  far-off  countries. 

Even  when  the  children’s  re¬ 
peated  recitals  of  talks  with 
“The  Lady’’  finally  drew  a  crowd 
of  70,000  persons  to  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  in  Portugal,  there  was  no 
account  in  U.  S.  newspapers  of 
the  stupendous  celestial  occur¬ 
rence  which  they  witnessed.  The 
only  dispatches  from  Portugal 
appearing  in  print  here  told  of 
the  efforts  of  President  Wilson 
to  work  through  the  government 
of  that  neutral  country  for  an 
approach  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to 
discuss  peace. 


have  denied  that  the  contents 
were  seen  by  the  Pope  and  they 
have  hinted  this  year  that  there 
has  been  confusion  over  the  time 
element.  It  is  possible  that  Sis¬ 
ter  Lucy  specified  the  letter 
should  not  be  opened  before 
1960. 

Many  persons,  particularly 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  looked  for  the  revelation 
on  May  13,  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  apparition,  or  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  the  anniversary  of  the 
final  apparition. 


Two  .Secrcis  Revealed 


Sister  Lucy  has  steadfastly 
declined  requests  for  interviews 
concerning  the  third  secret.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  published  accounts, 
the  first  .secret  was  a  vision  of 
Hell  which  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  three  young  vision¬ 
aries;  the  second  was  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  fore¬ 
telling  the  second  World  War, 
the  persecution  of  the  Church, 
and  the  final  conversion  of  Rus- 


Religion  Writers  Alert 


Almost  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
as  far  as  readers  of  the  secular 
newspapers  were  concerned,  re¬ 
ligion  writers  early  this  year 
conditioned  their  editors  and  the 
public  for  a  story  that  very 
likely  would  be  fi^ont  page  copy. 
Their  belief  that  the  third  Fa¬ 
tima  secret  would  be  disclosed 
in  1960  was  well  founded. 
Bishop  Pereira  Venancio  of 
Leiria,  who  has  custody  of  the 
messages  which  Sister  Lucy,  a 
Carmelite  nun,  wrote  down,  had 
announced  that  it  would  be 
opened  this  year. 

Just  after  World  War  II,  Sis¬ 
ter  Lucy,  one  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Cov'a  in  Fatima  dur¬ 
ing  the  reported  apparitions  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  gave  the 
late  Bishop  Cori’eia  de  Silva  a 
letter  she  said  contained  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  read  in  1960 
if  she  did  not  die  before  then. 
With  the  death  of  Bishop  de 
Silva,  the  possession  of  the  let¬ 
ter  passed  to  his  successor. 

Many  rumors  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  concerning  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  A  report  from 
Rome  a  few  years  ago  said  the 
late  Pope  Pius  XII  wept  when 
he  read  it.  But  Vatican  officials 


The  full  account  of  the  first 
two  parts  of  the  secret  were 
divulged  only  at  the  onset  of 
World  War  11.  At  the  time  of 
the  apparitions  at  Fatima  — 
there  were  six  on  consecutive 
first  Saturdays  —  Lucy  could 
not  read  or  write.  She  learned 
to  do  so  only  after  she  left  her 
parents’  house  at  the  age  of  14, 
in  1921,  to  go  to  school  at  a 
convent.  In  1941,  Sister  Lucy 
wrote  a  full  account  of  the  first 
parts  of  the  Fatima  message. 
The  third  part  of  her  manu¬ 
script  was  placed  in  the  episoc- 
pal  archives  at  Leiria. 

The  theme  of  the  final  con¬ 
version  of  Russia  runs  through 
the  Fatima  revelation  from  July 
1917,  when  the  Bolshevik  revolu¬ 
tion  of  November  that  year  was 
still  in  the  future  —  to  the  vi¬ 
sions  which  Sister  Lucy  has  had 
as  a  nun. 

References  to  the  Fatima 
story  do  not  appear  in  the  New 
York  Times  Index  until  recent 
years,  and  oldtimers  in  the  news 
business  in  1917  couldn’t  recall 
having  seen  any  items  about  the 
religious  controversy  and  spec¬ 
tacle  of  that  time.  One  excep¬ 
tion  was  Karl  A.  Bickel,  who 
was  president  of  United  Press 
in  1917. 

From  his  home  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Mr.  Bickel  wrote  to  E&P 
on  this  matter  as  follows:  “I 
feel  that  we  did  get  a  cable  or 
two  on  the  Fatima  events.  But 


A  Christmas  card  from  AP's  Washington  Bureau. 


Yule  Art  on  Teletype 


On  Christmas  Eve,  when  all  is  quiet  on  the  world’s  news  fr'tiiJ  l*  •  ' 
bells  will  ring  on  Teletype  machines  in  wire  service  bureaus  ar.:i 
newspaper  offices  and  this  message  will  appear: 

PLEASE  SINGLE  SPACE  YOUR  PRINTERS.  CHRISTM.ti 
ART  FOLLOWS. 


(Continued  on  page  60) 


This  done,  the  staccato  machines  will  print  holiday 
cards  composed  by  teleprinter  operators  with  a  few  >ymboli| 
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Holiday  greetings  on  the  UPl  network  wires. 


A  Winter  Scene  from  The  Canadian  Press,  Toronto. 


•  Will  Automatic  Tape  Circuits  Spell  Its  Demise? 


•  wjstly  X’s  and  I’s.  It  is  an  exacting  form  of  art  since  the 
.jjfinished  illustration  such  as  “Madonna  with  Child”  (a  classic 
12  years  ago  on  AP  circuits)  or  “A  Winter  Scene”  must  be 
Iwne  within  the  limits  of  70  characters  to  a  line. 

'lost  when  this  Teletype  art  form  began  isn’t  clearly  recalled 
Y  anyone  in  the  business,  but  it  could  date,  of  course,  only  from 
“je  time  when  teleprinters  replaced  the  Morse  operators  when 
the  “tobacco  can  era”  died  in  the  1920s. 

It  was  a  sublime  creation  of  the  Machine  Age  and  now  that 
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age  threatens  to  destroy  it.  As  Eddie  Connors  in  AP’s  traffic 
bureau  explained,  the  single-column  Teletypesetter  width  for 
tape  doesn’t  allow  much  leeway  for  happy  Yuletide  greetings. 
What  is  most  difficult  in  the  'Teletype  pictures  is  the  shading 
which  requires  the  machine  to  overtype  letters. 

Operators  who  remain  mostly  anonymous  have  vied  with  all 
their  artistic  souls  to  produce  the  most  talked-about,  the  most- 
saved  example  of  Christmas  art.  The  wire  services  preserve  the 
best  on  tapes  for  re-runs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Flying  School: 
Always  On  The  Go 


By  Bob  Warner 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Convair  cruised  along  at 
18,000  feet  over  rich,  mid- 
Western  farm  country,  enroute 
to  Rochester,  Minn,  from  Hous¬ 
ton  carrying  17  faculty  members 
of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association’s  Third  An¬ 
nual  Cross  Country  Seminar. 

The  faculty  had  left  audiences 
behind  them  in  San  Francisco 
and  Houston.  Ahead  lay  a  two- 
day  short  course  in  Rochester — 
the  only  two-day  seminar  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  year’s  trip — and  a 
final  one-day  session  in  Boston. 

By  this  time,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Art  Witman  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  who 
had  joined  the  seminar  during 
a  special  pickup  stop  in  St. 
Louis,  most  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  travelling  to¬ 
gether  for  six  days.  The  seminar 
schedule  was  exceptionally  tight 
and  the  plane  trips  in  between 
stopover  points  were  actually 
one  of  the  best  times  to  simply 
relax  and  get  to  know  one 
another. 

Daily  Paper 

Gazing  about  the  cabin,  a 
visitor  watched  the  editing  job 
being  done  on  the  plane’s  news¬ 
paper;  a  hilarious  and  probably 
nefarious  piece  of  journalism 
which  was  “published”  daily  by 
one  of  the  faculty  members.  Bob 
Hosokawa,  Director  of  Publica¬ 
tions  for  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
and  formerly  Sunday  and  News 
Editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

“Hoso,”  as  he  was  called  by 
his  colleagues,  put  the  paper 
together  with  pieces  of  ordinary 


(Fourth  In  .4  Series) 

8x10  scrap  paper  on  which  he 
had  ruled  off  the  columns. 
Stories  were  typed  in  and  head¬ 
lines  were  pieced  together  from 
words  and  phrases  in  headline 
type  which  were  clipped  out  of 
newspapers  purchas^  in  the 
various  cities  the  seminar 
visited.  The  headlines  were 
scotch-taped  onto  the  paper. 

Hoso  was  putting  out  a  spe¬ 
cial,  two-page  edition  of  the 
paper  this  day.  In  addition  to  a 
front  page  it  would  feature  a 
picture  section.  The  plane 
paper’s  “staff  photographer,” 
Jim  Godbold,  Director  of  Pho¬ 
tographer  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  stalked  the 
aisles  of  the  plane  with  a  Polar¬ 
oid  camera  looking  for  picture 
material. 

Lensman  .\t  Work 

He  finally  spotted  a  subject: 
Earl  Seubert,  photographer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
tme,  who  was  making  quite  a 
hit  with  audiences  during  the 
seminar  with  a  slide-lecture 
called,  “By  The  Skin  Of  Our 
Eyes.”  In  his  talk,  Seubert 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
things  that  helped  him  as  a 
news  photographer  was  the  fact 
that  “I  think  pictures  all  the 
time  .  .  .  even  when  I  don’t  have 
a  camera  in  my  hands.” 

Earl  Seubert  was  now  in  a 
completely  supine  position;  fast 
asleep,  hands  folded  across  his 
chest,  his  head  cocked  to  one 
side  and  his  mouth  partly  open. 
Jim  Godbold  grabbed  his  “news” 
shot  and  raced  away — about  20 
feet  down  the  aisle  to  Editor 
Hosowaka.  In  30  seconds  the 
picture  was  developed.  Hoso 


expertly  cropped  the  print  and 
layed  it  out  on  the  picture  page 
to  run  with  the  caption:  EARL 
SEUBERT:  I  THINK  PIC¬ 


TURES  ALL  THE  TIME. 


We  recount  these  stratos¬ 


pheric  editorial  endeavors  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  they  reveal 
something  about  the  kind  of 
men  who  make  up  this  unusual 
flying  school  of  photojournalism ; 
the  kind  of  men  an  Air  Force 
general  called,  “the  most  re¬ 
markable  group  of  men  I’ve 
ever  met. 


Jim  Godbold 


Arthur  Witman 


Bob  Hosokawa 
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Apparently  they  are  men  of 


boundless  energy  and  imagina 
tion  who  cannot  put  their  feet 
up  on  the  desk  even  when  they 


are  18,000  feet  off  the  ground 


but  who  joyously  go  about  the 


business  of  producing  a  mock 
newspaper  which  thorou^ 
ribbed  their  own  serious  edoa 
tional  efforts.  At  different  times, 
clusters  of  faculty  members 
could  be  seen  jammed  up  si 
windows  at  the  back  of  the 
plane  where  they  photographed 
cloud  formations  or  aerial  views 


of  Utah  desert  country.  Met 


bers  of  the  NPPA’s  inner  coo- 


cil  of  leaders  used  the  flip' 


time  to  plan  future  photojour¬ 
nalism  conferences,  while  still 
more  photographers  sat  around 
in  various  groups  and  discussed 


the  one  subject  they  never  tir» 
of :  photography  and  plint 


journalism. 

The  NPPA  leaders  wh 


happened  to  be  present  this  tni 
included  “Wint”  Lemen  of  East 
man  Kodak;  Jim  Bennett,  New- 
Director  of  KLZ  Radio  and  Tele 
vision  in  Denver;  Joe  Costa, th'^ 
organization’s  chairman  of  tht 
board;  Bob  Boyd,  staff  photo? 
rapher  for  the  Milwauke 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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pears  to  be  only  one  story  high 
from  Fingerboard  Road,  the 
land  slopes  so  sharply  that  all 
three  floors  are  above  ground 
level. 

The  main  entrance  is  reached 
by  an  aluminum  bridge  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  level  connection  between 
the  visitors’  parking  lot  and  the 
main  business,  advertising  and 
executive  offices  on  the  top  floor. 

All  loading  of  trucks  is  done 
on  a  partially  enclosed  dock  on 
the  second  level.  There  is  a  rail¬ 
road  siding  from  the  main  line 
of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid 
Transit  Railway,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  the 
rear  of  the  building  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  newsprint  and  ink  on 
the  third  or  basement  level, 
along  with  another  truck  space 
on  that  level. 

Two  Parking  l/Ots 

Parking  for  employes  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  large  paved  lot  to  the 
rear  of  the  building.  In  all,  there 
are  more  than  100  spaces  for 
cars. 

The  interior  of  the  building 
is  as  colorful  and  as  functional 
as  a  waiting  room  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport. 

The  entrance  lobby,  flanked 
by  planters  on  either  side,  is 
walled  with  marble.  Directly  off 
it  are  all  the  main  business  of¬ 
fices  while  dow'n  one  flight  of 
stairs  is  the  news  room,  includ¬ 
ing  the  general  news,  sports  and 
social  news  departments  and  the 
library. 

Red  birch  walls  strike  a  warm, 
cheerful  note  in  the  top  floor 
offices.  In  other  parts  of  the 
building,  the  wall  coverings  are 
plastic  paint  or  plastic  fabric, 
chosen  for  ease  of  cleaning. 

The  entire  building,  including 
all  mechanical  departments,  is 
air-conditioned  by  a  186-ton  ca¬ 
pacity  unit. 

Employes’  facilities  include  a 
bright  lunchroom  and  shower 
rooms  for  the  mechanical  forces. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
Moves  to  $2,500,000  Plant 


First  Newhouse  Newspaper 
To  Observe  75th  Birthday 

Bv  Ray  Erwin 


Ike  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.),  paper  interest,  until  he  bought 
^nre  is  living  up  to  its  pro-  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press 
«®ive  name  by  advancing  in  in  1932.  Mr.  Newhouse  had  be- 
-  rral  ways:  come  publisher  of  the  Advance 

1)  It  has  moved  into  an  ultra-  in  1923,  a  year  after  acquiring 

-wem  new  $2,500,000  three-  control.  He  still  calls  regularly 
rt  iry  plant.  at  the  Advance  on  Tuesdays. 

2)  It  has  provided  facilities 
r  tripling  its  present  50,000 
'Kulation  along  with  the  antici-  The  associate  publisher  in  ac- 

tripling  of  Staten  Islai^’s  tive  charge  is  Richard  E.  Dia- 
.litsent  221,000  population  with-  rnond,  Mr.  Newhouse’s  nephew, 
1  a  few  years  after  the  open-  who  has  been  with  the  Advance 
of  the  Verrazano-Narrows  eight  years.  Lee  Landes,  who 
hiilge  to  Brooklyn,  now  under  has  been  with  the  Advance  since 
setnsction.  1932,  is  editor  and  Frank  J. 

S)  It  plans  to  issue  a  monu-  Rock,  who  has  been  with  it  since 
Mtal  edition  depicting  the  an-  1923,  is  advertising  director, 
iat  historj'  and  great  growth  The  Advance  has  had  only 
i  its  home  island  next  March  three  homes  in  its  long  exist- 
rto  commemorate  the  75th  an-  ence.  It  was  established  as  a 
darsary  of  the  new'spaper  and  weekly  on  Broadway  in  West 
fc  800th  anniversary  of  Staten  Brighton,  became  a  semi-weekly 
Uind,  which  will  be  extensively  in  1910  and  in  1913  made  its 

first  move  to  a  new  building  that 
r.  .  v  I  »  had  been  constructed  for  it  on 

F.rsi  >ewhou.M.  Paper  Castleton  Avenue,  West  Bright- 

The  Staten  Island  Advance  on.  The  building  was  expanded 
the  first  newspaper  to  be  several  times, 
owned  and  operated  by  Samuel  The  new  home  of  the  Advance 
L  Newhouse,  who  now  publishes  has  the  pleasant,  pastoral  ad¬ 
it  and  13  other  newspapers  dress  of  950  Fingerboard  Road, 
KTOss  the  nation,  along  with  surroimded  by  Harmony  Park, 
several  magazines.  He  also  owns  Grasmere,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
several  radio  and  television  sta-  The  wooded  I'oad  acquired  its 
tions.  Although  Mr.  Newhouse  quaint  name  from  the  fact  that 
might  be  considered  as  Mr.  Sta-  wooden  fingerboard  signs  for- 
t«a  Island,  his  initials,  S.  I.,  merly  pointed  the  way  to  vari- 
wtnally  do  not  stand  for  the  ous  points  on  the  island  along 
island’s  name.  the  way  and  it  became  known  as 

As  a  13-year-old  boy,  Sam 
Newhouse  went  to  work  for  the 
late  Judge  Herman  Lazarus, 
pnblisher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 


Diamond  Heads  Staff 
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fines,  near  Staten  Island,  and 
he  grew  up  to  operate  the  paper 
for  the  owner.  (Herman  Lazarus 
Jr-  is  now  president-publisher 
of  the  Times  and  Herman  Laza- 
ras  111  is  vicepresident). 

Mr.  Newhouse  branched  out 
for  himself  in  1922  by  acquiring 
the  majority  stock  in  the  Ad¬ 
vance,  which  had  about  5,000 
tirculation.  The  Advance  had 
been  established  March  27,  1886, 
**  an  independent  non-political 
***hly  by  John  J,  Crawford  Jr., 
an  immigrant  from  Ireland.  The 
paper  bec-ame  a  daily  on  June 


For  10  years,  the  Advance 
Mr.  Newhouse’s  only  news- 
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New  home  of  the  75-yeer-old  Sfe-fen  Island  Advance. 
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Ad  Checking 
Service  May 
Help  Papers 


New  steps  are  being  taken  to¬ 
ward  that  long-discussed  news¬ 
paper  utopia  of  “one  order-one 
bill-one  check.” 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  is  Frank  Miller 
Sr.,  pre.sident  of  Kelly-Smith 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives, 
who  has  persuaded  Walter  Katz- 
enberger,  president,  and  Bert¬ 
ram  Isaacs,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  to  consider  organiz¬ 
ing  the  plan. 

Mr.  Katzenberger  has  called 
Mr.  Miller’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ACB’s  new  newspaper 
checking  service  for  advertising 
agencies  constitutes  a  first  step 
toward  a  “practical  one  unit 
operation  plan.”  Founded  in 
1917,  ACB  also  represents  1642 
daily  newspapers  for  advertis¬ 
ing  checking. 

Inaugurated  this  year,  17  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  have  .so  far 
contracted  with  ACB  to  take 
over  their  checking  departments 


newspapers  are  alone  in  not 
making  gratis  reports  available 
on  classifications  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  other  media  sup¬ 
ply  this  information,  whereas  it 
must  be  bought  in  the  case  of 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Miller  believes  the  cost  of 
handling  newspaper  advertising 
could  be  materially  reduced. 

“Newspapers  must  get  on  a 
better  competitive  basis  in  all 
departments”,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
“and  some  plan  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  accomplish  this.” 


problem  it  used  to  be  for  agen¬ 
cies,  in  Mr.  Moloney’s  opinion. 
Expressing  the  same  point  of 
view  was  Jack  Kent,  president 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  Both 
also  thought  that  the  expense 
to  newspapers,  even  working 
through  the  ACB,  would  make 
the  idea  impractical.  ACB  now 
receives  5c  a  tearsheet  from 


42  Dailies 
Now  Offer 
C-I-D  Plans 


son 


Effective  Jan.  1,  20  .Southeait- 


newspapers  for  handling  their  ern  dailies  represented  by  G» 


checking  proofs. 


A  Correction 


Difference  uf  Opinion 


Leslie  R.  Roby  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  being  national  ad- 


On  the  other  hand,  Herbert  vertising  manager  of  the  Lima 
Moloney,  Moloney,  Regan  &  (Ohio)  News  (E&P,  Dec.  10, 
Schmitt,  thinks  the  need  for  page  17).  Actually,  Mr.  Roby  is 


eral  Advertising  Service,  Int, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  install  Con- 
tinuity-Impact-Discount  (C-I-D) 
plans  on  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  basis  and  with  no  groop 
buy  contemplated. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cow- 
ant  and  the  EvanaciUe  (Ini) 
Courier  and  Preim  also  an- 


“one  order-one  bill-one  check”  is  national  advertising  manager  of  nounced  this  week  intentions  to 


“greatly  exaggerated.”  With  the  Lima  Citizen  which  was  cor- 
electronic  equipment,  handling  rectly  listed  among  C-I-D  news- 
newspaper  oi-ders  is  not  the  i)apers. 


Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Adds  W  eekly  Shopper 


Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  will 

**  launch  a  weeklv  shopping  news 

to  verify  newspaper  advertising  tti  v.  «>  ee  t. 


insertion  orders.  These  agencies 


Feb.  2. 

The  throw-away 


A  lit?  tJIIUW-clWiiy  iAUVt?!  tist?l 

place  about  $216,000,000  a  year  .,i  i.  i.  j  •  i 

_ _  A  Jl-  •  Will  have  a  guaranteed  circula- 

in  newspaper  advertising.  Mr.  ® 

Katzenberger  estimates  that 


install  C-I-D,  effective  Jan.  L 
Thus,  in  less  than  one  week, 
the  total  number  of  dailies  eithe 
with  C-I-D  plans  already  in  d- 
fect  or  papers  that  will  definite¬ 
ly  adopt  such  plans,  effective 
Jan.  1,  jumped  from  20  (EAP, 
Dec.  10,  page  17)  to  42.  Seven 
additional  newspapers  are  said 
to  be  studying  the  whole  matter 
of  discounts.  Three  of  them- 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Journal  Star,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal 
and  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Timet 
—  are  reportedly  set  with 
(C-I-D)  starting  dates  of  Jan.  1 
and  March  1  respectively.  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Hono¬ 
lulu  (Hawaii)  Star-BuUetin, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 


when  60  to  80  agencies  sign  up, 
they  would  represent  the  bulk 
of  newspaper  ^vertising. 


Service  Charge 


“Then  we  will  be  ready  for 
the  next  step”,  he  said  this 
week.  “Under  our  present  serv¬ 
ice  the  agencies  send  ACB  copies 
of  all  orders  to  newspapers  for 
their  clients  and  ACB  then 
checks  each  insertion  according 
to  schedule,  verifying  the  dates, 
measurements,  proper  copy,  etc. 
They  pay  a  service  charge  of  20c 
an  insertion,  but  save  more  than 
that  in  costly  space  and  staff. 

“As  the  next  step  the  agencies 
would  give  us  one  order  specify¬ 
ing  the  new.spaper  list  they  have 
selected  for  a  campaign.  We  will 
distribute  the  orders,  check  the 


all  feature  material,  including 
local  columnists,  picked  up  from 
regular  editions  of  the  Mirror. 

In  charge  of  the  editorial  con- 
advertiser  tent  of  the  shopper  will  be 
William  E.  Holzhauser,  assistant 

tion  of  700,000  copies  every  managing  editor.  Citizen- Journal  are  studviasi  tin 

Thursday  in  six  residential  and  Planning  and  layout  of  the 

new  publication  was  done  by 
Robert  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  R.  M.  Kozek,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

“Los  Angeles  advertisers,  for 
a  great  many  years,  have  been 
looking  for  one  medium  that  will 


shopping  areas  in  the  city  and 
in  area  cities. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the 
suburban  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  has  been  publishing  a 
weekly  advertiser  for  years.  It 
has  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 


370,855  in  westside  Los  Angeles  provide  low-cost,  high-quality 


matter  of  discounts 

Following  are  the  20  GAS- 
represented  newspapers  thit 
have  adopted  C-I-D:  Gadtden 
(Ala.)  Times;  Jasper  (Ala.) 
Daily  Mountain  Eagle;  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News;  Clearwattr 
(Fla.)  Sun;  Sanford  (Fla.) 


and  in  the  San  Fernando  valley. 

The  Mirror  Shopping  News 
will  accept  only  advertising  that 
appears  in  regular  editions  of 
the  Mirror  during  the  same 
calendar  week.  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  rate  will  be  $9.38  per 
column  inch  plus  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  card  rate  for  the  Mirror. 


mass  coverage  of  important  sub-  Herald;  Marietta  ((la.)  Botlf 
urban  residential  areas,”  said  Journal;  West  Point  (Ga.) 


‘Very  Good’  Reception 

Arthur  Laro,  Mirror  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  plan  for  the 


Mr.  Kozek 

“We  have  heard  this  problem 
posed  by  practically  every  large 
retailer  in  Los  Angeles:  ‘How 
do  I  get  heavy  suburban  cover¬ 
age  for  all  our  stores  without 
considerable  expense.’ 

“The  publication  of  the  Los  „  .  . 

Angeles  Mirror  Shopping  News  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Hertk 
will  fill  a  great  need  for  cover-  Courier  and  Virginia-Tew^ 
age  in  this  market.  Here  the  sean;  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Mk 
retailer  will  get  over-all  metro-  Banner;  Elizabethton  (Tenn.) 


Valley  Times-News;  May  felt 
(Ky.)  Messenger;  Goldshon 
News- Argus;  Morgantn 
(N.  C.)  News-Herald;  Spartaa 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumd. 
Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item;  Unm 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Times;  Orange 
burg  (S.  C.)  Times-Derrweni 
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,  .  .  ,  shopper  was  presented  inform-  . . o'"  — *  — , — ... 

advertising  when  it  appears.  As  ^Uy  to  advertisers  in  late  No-  politan  coverage,  with  suburban  Star;  Maryvtlle-Alcoa 
final  step  in  the  plan,  the  agency  vember  and  that  the  reception  concentration,  reaching  over  one  Daily  Times;  Radford  (Va., 

would  be  required  to  send  only  ^as  “very  good”  and  - -• - «r,A  Puhuk 

one  check  for  all  their  news-  “enthusiastic”  in  some  cases. 

^  ACJB,  “tffQ  had  no  negative  re- 
which,  in  turn,  would  send  in-  sponses  from  any  advertiser,” 
dividual  checks  to  the  news-  he  said.  “As  for  the  Mirror,  we 


papers. 

“If  newspapers  came  into  the 
plan,  a  further  important  serv¬ 
ice  could  eventually  be  rendered 
by  having  them  accurately  de¬ 
termine  what  is  and  what  is 
not  local  or  national  advertising. 

“It  is  a  recognized  fact  that 


feel  it  will  be  a  useful  way  for 


even  homes  in  one  combina-  News- Journal;  and  the  Pnkdo 

tion  buy  at  the  lowest  coverage  (Va.)  Southwest  Times. 
rate  available.”  As  of  this  week,  the  subject 

Market  studies  have  shown, 
he  said,  that  the  areas  to  be 
covered  by  the  shopper  are  the 
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us  to  compete  in  the  complex  ^^^ost  “able-to-buy  in  the  metro- 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  mar-  polifan  area. 


ket.  It  will  provide 
advertisers  need.” 

The  Mirror  Shopping  News 
will  contain  about  20  percent 
editorial  copy,  he  said,  nearly 


Circulation  of  the  shopper 
will  be  handled  by  Metropolitan 
Advertising  Corporation,  oldest 
and  largest  door-to-door  delivery 
firm  in  Los  Angeles. 


of  C-I-D  could  be  broken  dowi 
into  three  categories:  1)  Newt- 
papers  with  “pure”  C-I-D  plM 
as  originally  set  up  by  tW 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jo^ 
nal  and  Times  back  in  SepUs^ 
ber  of  1959;  2)  Newspa]^ 
with  variations  of  the  orig:^ 
C-I-D  plan;  and  3)  Newspapat] 
that  are  considering  plans. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


^OtTH  DAKOTA  DAILIES  TELL 

Facts  of  Political 
Advertising  Life 


How  a  Kroup  of  daily  news- 
pipers  more  than  doubled  poli- 
actl  advertisinpr  linage  during 
the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
ns  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Tom  Miller,  adver- 
tising  director,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  who  threw 
in  recommendations,  based  on 
experience,  of  proc.?dure  to  fol¬ 
low  when  soliciting  political  ad- 
tertising  dollars. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller, 
South  Dakota  newspaper  adver- 
asing  executives  have  proof  in 
the  form  of  “phenomenal  linage 
pins”  to  back  up  their  belief 
thit  political  advertising  can 
best  be  sold  on  a  planned  basis 
hr  a  group  of  papers  offering 
near-blanket  coverage. 

He  said  this  was  the  approach 
used  in  South  Dakota  this  past 
fall  and  that  it  resulted  in  more 
than  double  the  linage  realized 
in  the  prior  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year  of  1956. 

Political  Ad  Farts 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  participating 
dailies  met  last  week  to  analyze 
their  successful  efforts  and  to 
pwnt  towards  the  next  political 
campaign.  Here  are  some  of  the 


a  candidate;  once  this  theme  is 
developed  into  planned  advertis¬ 
ing,  emphasize  that  it  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  campaign. 

•  Don’t  underestimate  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  political  party  to  buy 
good  advertising  in  quantity. 
Budgets  can  be  increased  even 
in  mid-campaign  if  proper  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  available. 

•  Sell  the  newspaper  as  a 
news  medium;  stress  that  it  is 
not  an  entertainment  medium. 
Without  selling  directly  against 
television,  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself,  remind  the  poli¬ 
tician  that  disruption  of  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  on  television 
can  be  detrimental  to  his  cam¬ 
paign. 

•  Explain  the  mechanics  of 
news  coverage  to  all  candidates. 
Advise  them  what  procedures 
and  time  elements  to  follow  in 
filing  copy  with  individual  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services. 

•  Encourage  iong-range  usage 
of  newspaper  space;  early  in¬ 
sertions,  well  themed  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  prepared  help  to 
launch  and  sustain  a  campaign 
and  identify  a  candidate  and 
his  program. 

•  Sell  color  hard.  It  drama¬ 


tizes  copy  and  gives  an  extra 
punch. 

•  Encourage  parties  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  distribute  copy  for 
local  county  committees’  use. 
This  will  help  supplement  party 
budgets. 

I.<M>k  at  Pic 

It  was  late  1959,  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  six  largest 
dailies  in  South  Dakota  met  to 
look  at  the  political  advertising 
picture,  Mr.  Miller  said.  The 
papers :  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader,  51,696;  Watertown 
Piihlic  Opinion,  13,350;  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman,  13,264; 
Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  18,011; 
Aberdeen  American-N ews,  20,- 
710;  Rapid  City  Journal,  27,297. 
Together  they  accounted  for  70% 
coverage  of  the  .state. 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  problem 
was  that  newspapers  were  being 
taken  for  granted  by  politicians, 
inasmuch  as  party  leaders  seem¬ 
ed  content  to  let  the  news 
columns  of  newspapers  tell  their 
day-by-day  story  through  prop¬ 
aganda  releases  while  advertis¬ 
ing  was  being  handled  through 
television.  The  papers  realized 
that  the  decline  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  was, 
basically,  a  fault  of  the  papers 
for  not  actively  selling  their 
commercial  product;  and  that 
the  complexity  of  rates,  page 
sizes,  circulation  areas  and 
policies  of  newspapers  confused 
the  politician. 

“The  papers  agreed  to  sell 


the  group  first,  their  individual 
papers  second  .  .  .  and  to  under¬ 
write  the  expense  of  travel  and 
material  necessary  to  sell  the 
group  concept,”  Mr.  Miller  said. 
A  brochure  was  desigpied  and 
sent  to  all  county  chairmen 
and  political  functionaries.  Flip 
charts  were  prepared  to  show 
coverage  and  were  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  presentations  to  the  state 
central  committees  of  both 
parties.  Then,  individually,  as 
opportunities  presented  them¬ 
selves,  the  admen  took  individual 
candidates,  campaign  managers 
and  party  brass  aside  and 
briefed  them. 

TV  on  Top 

Though  the  group  concept  was 
preached  a  year  ahead  of  elec¬ 
tion,  the  newspapermen  found 
that  the  central  committees  of 
l)oth  parties  already  had  pre- 
|)ared  advertising  budgets — and 
in  both  cases  television  was  listed 
at  the  top.” 

Mr.  Miller  continued: 

“Through  a  series  of  fortunate 
incidents,  my  paper  found  it¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
advertising  campaign  of  the 
GOP  gubernatorial  candidate. 
But  to  have  the  campaign  for 
our  paper,  we  had  to  agree  to 
take  charge  of  placement  of  ads 
throughout  the  state — not  only 
in  the  six  major  dailies,  but  also 
in  the  other  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Knowing  that  the  candidate’s 
budget  was  only  about  one 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


?whkh^heytaSf‘"^^  P&T  ‘Privatc  Stock’ Ad  Dominates  Stock  Market  Page 


•  Get  an  early  start;  party  Five  hundred  copies  of  a  re- 

bodgets  are  determined  almost  a  cent  issue  of  the  New  York 
JMT  in  advance.  Journal- American  were  distrib- 

•  Sell  as  a  group;  candidates  uted  to  liquor  retailers  and  dis- 
w  not  interested  in  trade  area  tributors.  Affixed  to  the  copies 
drculation  of  individual  papers  was  a  red  sticker  bearing  the 
. .  they  want  to  buy  by  state  or  legend : 

j  congressional  district  to  cover  “Wow!  Did  you  see  the  big 
^  ill  potential  voters.  They  prefer  doings  on  the  stock  market  to- 
■0  deal  with  one  person  when  day?  It’s  top  news  in  the 
^ying  and  placing  copy.  Take  financial  section  on  page  38.” 

,  the  time  to  do  some  plotting  of  it  was  all  part  of  Park  & 

.  arralation,  and  have  rate  sheets  Tilford’s  way  of  calling  atten- 
^  ready  so  you  can  quote  costs  for  tion  to  its  unique  and  rather 
lot  only  your  paper  but  also  startling  278-lines  on  four  col- 
1 1  others  in  the  area.  umns  ad  for  its  P&T  “Private 

"  •  A  politician  should  be  given  stock”  whiskey  (see  cut).  The 
Tt  the  same  help  you  would  offer  a  ad  showed  a  huge  bottle  of  the 
••  5usinessmaii.  You  should  be  pre-  whiskey  superimposed  against 
pared  to  aid  with  ideas  and  lay-  four  columns  of  mocked-up 

*  «ts— and  even  help  with  bro-  stock  market  quotations.  The  ad 

K  a^nciM  ran  butted  against  four  columns 

*  ut  don  t  leave  initiative  in  of  actual  stock  quotations  car- 

N  ^«ncy  hands.  ried  for  the  particular  day  in 

•  Project  your  good  judgment  the  Journal- American,  and  was 
*nd  logic  to  evolve  a  theme  for  headlined,  “Extra  Dividend  — 
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The  Richest  Taste  in  Town!” 
The  mock-up  quotations  carried 
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the  slug:  “A  Park  &  Tilford 
Special  Selection.” 


The  idea  for  the  ad  and  its 
merchandising  was  originated 
by  Edward  Klein,  senior  vice- 
president  at  Mogul  Williams  & 
Saylor,  Inc.,  and  account  super¬ 
visor  for  P&T. 

He  said  the  question  has 
arisen  over  whether  or  not  the 
ad  can  be  repeated.  The  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  have  so 
far  declined  to  accept  similar 
copy  on  their  financial  pages 
where,  of  course,  the  P&T  ad 
must  run  to  achieve  impact. 

Mr.  Klein  said  that  even  the 
Journal-American  ran  the  ad  as 
requested  only  in  one  edition, 
dropping  two  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  between  the  stock 
tables  and  the  P&T  ad  in  later 
editions. 

He  said  he  hopes  the  ad  can 
be  repeated  in  other  newspapers 
during  1961. 
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AD-iines  oostoii  Dank  Crcatcs 

B,R....e..B.M„n.,.e  ‘Fjnancial  Cabinet’ 


■■K. 


What  do  editors  think  of  the 
men  in  their  own  paper’s  ad  de¬ 
partment? 

J.  W.  Forrester  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian,  looked  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  findings  are  reported  in 
the  Oregon  Publisher,  official 
publication  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers*  Association. 

*  *  * 

Editors  were  asked  by  Mr.  For¬ 
rester  to  comment  on  things  the 
admanager  and  his  staff  do  which 
create  friction  with  the  editor  and 
his  news  staff.  Comments  re¬ 
ceived  include: 

Subtle  hints  not  to  “overplay” 
a  certain  story  which  might  em¬ 
barrass  an  advertiser;  Requests 
for  stories  to  please  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers;  Failure  to  tip  the  news 
side  to  real  news  stories  in  the 
business  community;  Failure  to 
recognize  difference  between 
news  and  advertising;  Promising 
position  on  ads  which  may  con¬ 
flict  with  news  of  the  day;  Com¬ 
ing  up  with  late  ad  copy  which 
throws  off  press  schedule. 

*  *  * 

.\sked  to  suggest  things  the  ad¬ 
manager  and  his  staff  does  to 
create  better  relations  with  the 
editor  and  his  staff,  the  editor’s 
came  up  with  the  following  com¬ 
ments: 

Adman  brings  in  tips  on  news 
stories;  Willingness  to  shift  ads 
when  pages  are  too  tight  for  pic¬ 
ture  layout;  .Adman  brings  in  PR 
handout  but  never  tries  to  pres¬ 
sure  its  use;  Special  promotions 
are  planned  together,  so  that 
news  and  ad  staffs  can  work  to¬ 
gether. 

While  no  editor  furnished  a  set 
of  rules  or  regulations  to  help 
make  better  relations  between 
the  news  and  ad  departments, 
several  editors  recommended  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  between  de¬ 
partment  heads  to  smooth  out 
problems. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Forrester  threw  in  a  bit 
of  his  own  advice  for  all  parties 
concerned.  “It’s  too  bad,”  he  said, 
“that  all  ad  and  newsmen  on 
daily  papers  couldn’t  have  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  weekly  paper. 
That’s  the  place  to  learn  all  the 
problems  on  each  side  of  the 
fence  and  show  how  much  the 
two  departments  must  depend 
upon  each  other.” 

*  *  * 

He  says  he’d  like  to  see  a 
three-way  meeting  of  editors,  ad- 
managers  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  people.  “It  would  be  a 
Donnybrook,”  he  says. 

That’s  for  sure. 


There’s  a  safe  sameness  about 
bank  services  that  makes  the 
problem  of  giving  a  bank  its 
own  individuality  difficult  for 
the  advertising  agency  assigned 
to  create  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  founded  in 
1875,  a  consistent,  if  small  ad¬ 
vertiser  through  the  years, 
faced  that  problem.  According- 
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ly,  the  bank  turned  to  Mogul, 
Williams  &  Saylor,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  for  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Humanized  Bunk 

What  the  agency,  did  was  to 
give  a  name,  humanity  and, 
therefore,  reality  as  far  as  vast 
new  sections  of  the  public  were 
concerned  to  what  the  bank  had 
long  been  doing.  The  first  ad 
(see  cut)  in  the  continuing 
series  called  the  previously  un¬ 
named  and  consequently  vague 
staff  of  the  bank’s  specialists 
“the  distinguished  Boston  Finan¬ 
cial  Cabinet.”  Under  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  long  directors  table 
seen  set  for  a  meeting  through 
half-opened  doors,  the  headline 
advised  that  the  cabinet  was 
about  to  convene. 

“That’s  right,”  copy  con¬ 
tinued,  “Boston’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  financial  cabinet!  It’s  a 
way  of  describing  the  experi¬ 
enced  staff  of  specialists  at 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company.  By  ‘Financial  Cabi¬ 
net’  we  mean  that  top-flight 
team  of  experts  in  estate  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration,  in  fi¬ 
nancial  research  and  investing, 
in  taxation  and  banking  that  is 
literally  at  your  command. 

“Part  of  the  team  is  about  to 
meet  here  to  review  basic  in¬ 
vestment  policy.  Some  of  these 
men  are  senior  bank  officers, 
others  leaders  in  business  and 


industry,  still  others,  highly 
trained  security  analysts.  Their 
diversified  talent  and  knowledge 
are  concentrated,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  our  customers. 

“We  specialize  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  money  and  property, 
and  are  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  organizations  in 
New  England.  We  serve  indi¬ 
viduals,  institutions,  families 
and  firms.  “Our  ‘cabinet’  of  re¬ 
liable  financial  advisors  is  also 
at  your  .service.  Write  for,  etc.” 

N«‘w  Logolyp*? 

The  opening  ad  also  unveiled 
a  new  clean  logotype  for  the 
bank  that  played  up  “TRUST;” 
subordinated  ‘safe  deposit.’  It 
was  picked  from  some  25  logos 
create<l  by  MW&S’s  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  MW&S  team  also  createil 
a  silhouette  photograph  of  the 
“cabinet”  in  session  which  ap- 
l>ears  as  a  regular  feature  of 
the  series,  to  carry  on  the  main 
theme.  Other  on-location  photo¬ 
graphs  show  New  Englanders 
against  familiar  backgrounds, 
such  as  Old  South  Church, 
Logan  Airport,  and  Boston’s 
children’s  hospital. 

Those  selected  to  pose  appear 
as  people  of  means  enjoying 
themselves,  confident  their  fi¬ 
nances  are  in  safe  hands  at 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust. 
Text  is  being  written  largely  by 
Wray  D.  Kennedy,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  and  the 
account  supervisor. 

1200-Line  (k»py 

The  new  series  began  appear¬ 
ing  last  September  in  the  Boston 
Post,  Herat  d-Traveler,  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Copy 
runs  1200  lines  and  appears 
weekly  in  preferred  positions 
requested  by  the  agency  and 
generally  granted  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Requests  for  “Investment  Spe¬ 
cialization”  and  other  literature 
prepared  by  the  bank  have  been 
received  from  all  over  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  result  of  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  investment. 

Ads  ‘W'ell-Noliced’ 

“This  campaign  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well-noticed,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  Weimer  Haynes,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  trust  company.  “It 
attracted  the  attention  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  stockholders  who 
have  complimented  us.  The  bank¬ 
ing  fraternity  is  also  speaking 
well  of  our  efforts.  Furthermore, 


there  is  a  plain  indication  that 
what  we  are  saying  .so  regularly 
to  people  through  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  how  we  are  saying  it 
will  in  the  long  run  pay  off  in  in¬ 
creased  banking  business.  People 
are  not  only  writing  to  us.  Many 
also  are  coming  to  the  bank  to 
discuss  the  services  of  the 
‘financial  cabinet’.” 

As  another  ad  in  the  series 
put  it: 

Cabinet  ‘.Makes  Sense’ 

“This  Cabinet  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  active  businessmen,  and 
to  many  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  For  one  thing,  it  means 
better  performance.  We  are  fnll- 
time  professionals.  For  another, 
it  means  more  time  for  you  to 
concentrate  on  the  important 
things  which  you  do  well,  or 
enjoy  doing.  Business  executives 
find  they  handle  their  jobs  bet¬ 
ter  when  they  are  free  of  con¬ 
stant  concern  over  their  securi¬ 
ties.  Some  find  travel  more  en¬ 
joyable,  others  are  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  their  families. 
Perhaps  the  Cabinet  can  help 
you.  Our  address  is  100  Frank 
lin  Street.” 

Gralified  by  Kes>p<tn!>e 

Mr.  Haynes  added  that  tie 
trust  company  is  gratified  by 
the  response  to  this  series.  “Thr 
highly  creative  approach  of  the 
MW&S  agency  should  be  com¬ 
mended  as  it  represents,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  art  of  advertising  for 
financial  institution,”  he  said. 


Choate  Heads  Media 

BOSTU.'I 

Malcolm  C.  Choate  has  joine 
Culver  Advertising,  Inc.,  here 
as  director  of  media  and  re 
search.  Mr.  Choate  will  reta; 
this  position  when  a  new  agency 
Culver  Advertising,  Inc.  anc 
Walter  B,  Snow  &  Staff,  - 
formed  Jan.  1. 
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u  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(ODD) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
10001 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

HERE  IS  THE 
CDMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  35 
ENTIRE  STATES 


iSourctt  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


Ktprrstnted  by  Cresmer  <6  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co. ,420  Lexington  Ave.,N.  Y.’OSOt  Collins  Ave., Miami  Beach54,  Fla.  ^Source:  Media  Record* 


FIRST  in  Cleveland 
in  TOBACCO 
ADVERTISING'^ 


42  Papers  Publish 
Utility’s  Supplement 


A  total  of  42  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  five  states  of 
the  Northwest  served  by  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  have  published  spe¬ 
cial  supplements  during  the 
months  of  Augrust  through 
November  as  salutes  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  50th  anniversary. 

Rangring  in  size  from  four  to 
10  pages,  the  editions  followed 
closely  the  format  of  the  two 
regional  sample  supplements 
and  made  extensive  use  of  the 
pictorial  and  editorial  feature 
material  supplied  the  newspa¬ 


pers  by  PP&L’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

The  promotion  is  believed  the 
first  wherein  a  regional  com¬ 
pany  has  received  such  wide¬ 
spread  newspaper  recognition, 
and  was  the  pay-off  for  more 
than  a  year  of  preparation  and 
follow  through  on  the  part  of 
R.  K.  Foley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  J.  H.  Fergfuson,  news 
director  for  PP&L. 


575,000  Grculation 

Combined  circulation  of  all 
editions  is  estimated  at  575,000 


.  .  .  effective  two 


years  ago...  we  toid 

the  advertiser  to  forget  about 
contracts  .  .  .  forget  space  obligations 
.  .  .  forget  year-end  short-rate  worries 
.  .  .  and  gave  him  discounts  parallel  to 


those  offered  local  CONTRACT  retailers. 


'MONTHLY  CASH-SPACE  DISCOUNTS” 


Up  to  1199  lines  2%  3600  lines  10%  7200  lines  16% 

1200  lines  4%  4000  lines  12%  8400  lines  18% 

2400  lines  8%  6000  lines  14%  9600  lines  20% 


■  effective  Jan.  1,  1959i 


.  .  and  it's  still 

effective!  I 


THE  MORNING  CALL 
EVENING  CHRONICLE 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 


ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
National  Representatives:  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  Inc. 


SUPPLEMENTS  TELL  THE  STORY— The  story  of  50  years  of  eladrk 
living  progress  and  how  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portland,  Ort, 
grew  has  been  the  theme  for  special  supplements  published  by  42  dailf 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  five  Northwest  states.  Responsible  for  eei. 
cepts  and  planning  for  the  edition  were  J.  H.  Ferguson  (left),  PPU, 
news  director,  and  R.  K.  Foley,  advertising  manager. 


and  reached  throughout  the  adequate  for  all  newspapers  in 
PP&L  service  area.  The  editions  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
devoted  a  total  of  286  pages  to  Montana.  'The  second  supp|^ 
PP&L’s  story.  ment,  with  substitutions  of  art 

“The  key  to  the  success  of  the  and  editing  revisions,  was  sup- 
promotion  was  the  theme  of  ‘50  plied  in  Wyoming.  The  samples. 
Years  of  Electric  Living*  used  with  PP&L’s  three  ads  repro- 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  progfress  duced  and  spaces  for  supporting 
of  Pacific  Power  during  the  past  display  blocked  in  the  layouts, 
half-century.  This  theme  pro-  were  distributed  in  quantity  to 
vided  the  basis  for  the  newspa-  business  and  editorial  staffs  of 
pers  to  attract  supporting  dis-  the  newspapers, 
play  advertising  among  the  al-  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
lied  electric  trades  and  appli-  the  publishers  was  kept  alive 
ance  dealers,”  said  Mr.  Foley.  after  the  initial  presentation  by 


ance  dealers,”  said  Mr.  Foley.  after  the  initial  presentation  by 
The  publisher  had  the  option  mailing  copies  of  the  anniver- 
of  publishing  four,  six-  or  eight-  sary  editions  as  they  came  off 
page  supplements,  depending  the  presses  to  the  newspapers 
upon  the  amount  of  local  sup-  which  were  still  to  schedule  or 
port  his  own  sales  efforts  could  publish.  Several  publishers  in 
generate.  PP&L’s  commitment  smaller  communities  reported 
was  for  three  display  ads,  one  their  original  concept  of  four 
of  120  column  inches  for  the  page  sections  soon  were  ex- 
basic  four-page  section,  and  two  panded  to  plans  for  six  and 
50-inch  ads  scheduled  on  the  eight  pages, 
basis  of  the  extra  pages.  Illustrations  were  provided 

Editors  repoirted  the  new-fea-  the  newspapers  in  the  form  of 
tures  and  illustrative  pictorial  mats,  plastic  or  zinc  engravinp 
material  provided  a  flexible  edi-  or  prints.  All  line  cuts  were 
torial  package  with  which  to  matted, 
work.  “Each  newspaper  received  • 

a  local  electric  service  history,”  Flowers  Blooms 
said  Mr.  Fergfuson,  who  noted  »  a  j  u 

most  of  the  localized  material  INew  Au  rost 
had  never  before  been  assembled  Anthony  J.  Flowers,  formerly 
for  publication.  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 

The  job  of  “digging  out”  the  been  placed  in  charge  of 
local  histories  was  assigned  to  mail  order  advertising  for  the 
a  team  of  trained  newspaper-  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’t 
men  that  visited  PP&L  service  American, 
areas  to  scan  old  newspaper  According  to  A.  W.  Dreia, 
files,  historical  society  archives  Tribune’s  general  display  *d 
and  interview  electric  company  manager,  Mr.  Flowers  will  han- 
retirees  and  veteran  employees,  die  advertising  for  the  “Plea« 
Most  of  the  pe^nal  anecdotes  ^end  Me”  section  of  the  Chicago 
and  photographic  material  came  Sunday  Tribune  magazine,  as 
from  veteran  employes.  .-Mail  Mart”  and 

Sample  Editions  “Shop  by  Mail”  sections  of 

Chicago’s  American. 

In  the  mechanics  of  putting  • 

together  the  supplement  to  meet  A  Rnkpra  to  D&C 

the  needs  of  a  system  reaching  UaKers  to 

from  Oregon’s  Pacific  Coast  to  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has  been 
the  Rocky  Mountain  state  of  named  to  handle  advertising  for 
Wyoming,  it  was  necessary  to  Arnold  Bakers,  Inc.  Media  in- 
prepare  two  sample  editions,  eludes  newspapers,  posters, 
The  basic  supplement  proved  radio-TV. 
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of  the  USS  Sea  Star 
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THORN  . 
Me  BRTOE 


PIERCES  THE 
TREACHEROUS 
POLAR  ICE! 


THIS  EPISODE  STARTS  JAN.  30! 
take  your  READERS  ALONG. 

Join  the  growing  list  of  newspapers  now 

subscribing  to  ‘McBride,"  the 

bday  adventure-packed  comic  strip. 


las  been 
sing  for 
edia  in- 
posters, 


THE  NEWS  SERVICE 

for  complete  information,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect  — 
"•mbert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Service, 


TCi;  (j.p  ^0  ARCTIC  ot.  . 

”^n  oL,yDlTIo§l  jj. 


17,  19«0 


merits  and  character  known  to  the  chief  discussion  topics  in  favored  as  the  best  advertighij 
n  —I  Agfa  voting  public.  Additionally,  political  circles  in  South  Dakota,  medium. 

mOHEICOI  JxOo  we  prepared  a  full-page  ad,  news  The  GOP  central  committee  has  The  Democrats  have  made;; 

(Continued  from  page  17)  style,  which  could  be  used  in  publicly  credited  the  newspaper  known  that  more  planned  newji 

whole  or  part  no  matter  the  campaigns  with  being  key  fac-  paper  advertising  will  be  useo 
size  of  the  newspaper  page — and  tors  responsible  for  a  Republican  during  the  next  campaign— ani 
quarter  the  size  we  thought  were  sent  throughout  the  sweep  from  the  governor  on  that  they  envy  the  Republican: 

needed,  we  devised  a  complete  ^  every  newspaper  for  down  for  all  state  offices  (E&P,  their  advertising  success, 

campaign  calling  for  four  times  Republicans  to  sponsor  locally.  Dec.  10,  page  28).  The  Re-  All  of  which  has  made  Soutf. 
as  much  money  as  was  available  <‘We  jumped  off  the  campaign  publicans  have  announced  that  Dakota  newspaper  advertisinj 
and  set  up  A-B-C  schedules-—  ^  month  before  any  other  can-  a  post-election  poll  of  county  managers  more  interested  fc 
A  for  the  six  larger  dailies,  B  was  in  the  media  field,  chairmen  shows  newspapers  politics  than  ever  before.  I 

for  the  remaining  dailies  and  almost  immediate  re- 

some  key  weeklies,  C  for  the  re-  gp^nsp  from  other  candidates 

maining  weeklies.  Then  we  deter-  who  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  1  TT  A  J  1 

mined  to  sell  the  candidate  a.nd  ^jone.  To  these,  we  made  avail-  ll^Tl K  1JS0S  xVCXS  i  O 
his  party  on  coming  up  with  plotting  method  of 

“untrtTnSy,  Mr.  Miller  ™®;L'’rd'lteT4Sl';i<,^’  Cltv  Reactloii  To  Ghuiies 


enough  money.” 
Unfortunately, 


went  on,  the  GOP  candidate  Tyjjjjpj.  said, 

was  running  for  state  office  for  Because  the  pilot  campaign 
the  first  time  .  .  .  though  a  long-  f^^.  GOP  gubernatorial  can¬ 
time  state  legislator  and  speaker  was  well  drawn,  and  be- 


Dec.  10,  page  28).  The  Re-  All  of  which  has  made  Soutf. 
publicans  have  announced  that  Dakota  newspaper  advertising 
a  post-election  poll  of  county  managers  more  interested  in 
chairmen  shows  newspapers  politics  than  ever  before. 

Bank  Uses  Ads  To  Check 
City  Reaction  To  Chimes 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  three  times  a  day  on  week  dap 
Newspaper  advertising  of  an  only.  “If  you,  the  folks  of  Rod- 
institutional  nature  played  a  ester,  like  them,  we  .shall  make 


of  the  S.D.  House,  he  was  virtu-  '“"7e  .rwas  consistent  in  its  piayea  a  ester  iixe  mem,  we  .snail  make 

ally  unknown  to  the  public  .  .  .  f^p^®  ind  appearand  it  cTu^  I  ^  t  expm- 

his  name,  Gubbrud,  was  difficult  Sk  bv  S  the  gen^^^^  ""t 

to  pronounce  ...  his  opponent,  Sic^nd  SiSans  It  caused  building  m  pimple  in  and  about  Rochc^r, 

a  popular  eovemor  was  in  his  lu  “  ‘'ausea  downtown  Rochester.  who,  over  the  years,  have  been 

a  popular  governor,  was  in  Ills  fj^g  creation  of  improved  news-  Ac  n  result  rViimae  an  tar,  aC  sa  waaH  ta  IIS  ”  sniH  /V,n» 
first  term,  and  tradition  decreed  ^o-p  ,,  ^  result,  chimes  on  top  of  so  good  to  us,  said  ad  copy. 

that  governor  earned  the  right  srste^cvTud  for  the  fiSt  time  T  ^  Company  to-  The  bank  asked  for  a  frank 

fa  fwa  tarnns  af  affiap  ^iH  c  aaV'cii  7a  w  Tinging  out  a  tuueful  and  honest  reaction  to  the 

imliticians  were  advised  to  buy  message  of  good  public  relations  chimes  —  either  by  mail  or 

KlQTaL-iif  /»/\xrAV*o  rpA  +htv\nrrh  nOA  f\-t  ^ _ ai_  _  i  i  •'  Vi 


that  governor  earned  the  right  ;=  ‘tcncv  and  for  the  first  time  7  v.u...pany 

to  two  terms  of  office.  wer^advisS^  to  W  ^ 

Then  to  top  it  an  eff,  Grub-  £“et  SvrA^e  tS^:>^h  uae  of  «lat.o„a 

brud  was  involved  m  an  auto  newspapers  but  only  Public  acceptance  of  the 

Vs*  '  moVth  alld  offered  the  best  buys  chimes  was  overwhelming.  The 

off  his  feet  for  a  month  and  provided  unduplicated  cir-  Rochester  bank  made  sure  of 


r  tne  bank.  phone.  A  convenient  coupon  was 

Public  acceptance  of  the  carried  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
imes  vfas  overwhelming.  The  on  which  residents  could  express 


uii  uis  iccL  provided  unduplicated  cir-  Rochester  bank  made  sure  of  VaTaavC  u 

put  him  on  crutches  for  another  culation  Roth  <wtnatorial  candi-  +1,0+  i  „  their  opinions.  The  bank s phone 

six  weeks  cuiation.  Botn  senatorial  candi-  that  before  deciding  to  install  number  also  was  spotlighted. 

.SIX  wevKs.  dates  used  tabloids,  one  with  them  on  a  nermanent  basis  ,  ,  ,  , 

At  that  time,  a  newspaper  ^pg^  color,  and  two  other  candi-  ^  ^^e  bank  had  a  surprising 

poll  showed  Grubbrud  with  only  dates  used  spot  color.  Model  Method  response  in  letters,  post  canh, 

32.6%  of  the  vote — and  some  ,  „  „  -  '  „  . ,  clippings  and  phone  calls, 

of  his  party  leaders  had  written  The  Security  Trust  Company 

off  “newspapers  received  a  little  went  about  this  oroiect  in  a  Final  Tally 


The  Security  Trust  Company 
went  about  this  project  in  a 


The  bank  had  a  surprising 
response  in  letters,  post  cards, 
clippings  and  phone  calls. 


film  uii.  _  _ _  —  „  Final  Tally 

“When  he  was  able  to  get  political  way  that  could  well  serve  as  a  r,-  ,  j  « 

about  on  his  crutches  ”  Mr  spent  .  .  .  quite  an  m-  model  for  other  banks  consider-  Final  tally:  486  pros  and  21) 

Miller  said,  we  conspired  ‘  to  crease  from  the  third  we  were  ing  similar  installations  in  their 

hold  a  meeting  with  some  of  oTiginally  slated  to  get.  communities.  Most  of  those  who  objecW 

his  key  people.  None  of  them  “Getting  back  to  the  guberna-  Fred  E.  McKelvey,  vicepresi-  to  the  chimes  said  there  was  too 
understood  advertising,  but  torial  candidate  my  paper  was  dent  of  Security  Trust  Com-  much  noise  downtovm  alre^ 
when  we  showed  them  how  much  handling— his  rise  in  the  state  pany,  became  interested  in  the  chimes  just  added  to  the 

space  could  be  purchased  with  coincided  with  newspaper  chimes  when  he  heard  of  such 

the  budget  the  state  central  com-  advertising  activity.  Starting  an  installation  at  the  Marine  But  those  in  favor  were  ve 


But  those  in  favor  were  vel 


mittee  had  allowed— and  how  with  a  rating  of  only  32.6%  of  Trust  Company  in  nearby  Buf-  hement  in  their  praise. 


much  we  needed  to  produce  a  votes  in  July,  he  had  45%  falo.  After  the  verdict  was  in,  the 

fair  campaign — ^we  were  advised  mid-September  .  .  .  and  on  jjg  visited  Buffalo  and  talked  bank  ran  another  ad,  infonniig 

to  start  placing  the  campaign  ^ct.  12,  he  forged  into  the  lead,  with  top  executives  of  the  residents  that  the  chimes  instil- 
we  had  prepared,  they  would  The  day  following  election  foimd  Marine  Trust  who  expressed  lation  would  be  permanent  and 
worry  about  the  money.  °ur  candidate  elected  by  a  nar-  enthusiasm.  The  Rochester  thanking  those  who  responded 

“The  campaign  was  simply  row  margin  as  the  next  governor  banker  listened  to  the  chimes  in  with  replies. 


an  identity,  motivational  pro-  South  Dakota."  Buffalo  and  was  sold.  “By  Overwhelming  Demand- 

m — designed  to  make  Grub-  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  news-  _  The  Security  Chimes  Are  Hen 

d’s  name,  past  accomplish-  paper  advertising  is  now  one  of  Trial  Basis  Stay,”  was  theme  of  tk 

■  Security  Trust  decided  to  in-  follow  up  ad. 


gram — designed  to  make  Grub- 
brud’s  name,  past  accomplish- 


According  to  Mr.  Miller,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  now  one  of 


Buffalo  and  was  sold. 


Trial  Basis 


in  Indiana! 


in  the  nation!  M  GARY-HAMMOND  ^jn  Indiana! 
(U  S.  CENSUS  E.  Chicago,  Ind. 

BUREAU  RANKING) 

POPULATION  . 556,600 

E.B.I.  1959  . $1,130,840,000. 

E.B.I.  PER  HOUSEHOLD . $7,055. 

RETAIL  SALES,  1959 . $698,363,000. 

FOOD  SALES . $187,468,000. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES . $101,534,000. 

Source;  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
reach  it  ..  .  SELL  it  ONLY  through 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 
THE  HAMMOND  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  BY  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  fAAHONEY,  INC. 


large  institutional  ads  in  the  P.M.  and  five  P.M. — all  signiS- 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  cant  periods  for  the  downtown 
and  Times-Union  to  sound  out  working  population.  The  carl- 
the  reaction  of  Rochester  area  Ions  start  by  playing  the  Wes- 
residents.  The  ads  were  spotted  minster  Chimes.  Then  they 
on  a  Wednesday  morning,  strike  the  time  and  after  18  see- 
Thursday  afternoon  and  on  Sun-  onds,  play  two  musical  sclec- 
day.  tions.  These  are  of  a  religion; 

The  ad  was  built  around  the  patriotic  or  semi-classical  va 
theme:  “Have  You  Heard  The  riety. 

Chimes  From  Atop  Security  So  the  new  installation  ;■ 
Trust?”  Art  work  featured  a  working  out  as  a  very 
sketch  of  the  bank’s  downtown  public  relations  venture — than! 
building.  to  effective  newspaper  advert! 

Security  Trust  noted  in  the  ing  which  helped  the  bank  mil 
ad  that  the  chimes  were  in-  an  intelligent  decision  on  th 
stalled  on  a  trial  basis,  to  play  chimes. 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  19« 
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The  Washington  Star  has  been  making  headlines  of  its  own  recently.  Star 
reporters  have  been  awarded  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  the  past  three  consecutive 
years.  And  on  the  home  front  The  Star  has  been  honored  in  another  gratifying 
way  by  the  families  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  They  are  buying  and 
reading  The  Star  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  As  a  result,  the  circulation  of  The 
Star  has  reached  an  all-time  high  as  has  the  value  of  The  Star  to  its  advertisers 

Circulation  of 
The  Washington  Star 
Reaches  a  New  High 

^  UP  18,789  daily  and  17,312  Sunday 

for  7  months  ending  Oct.  30,  1960  over  same  period  in  1959 

o  UP  23,179  daily  and  21,791  Sunday 

in  the  month  of  October 

The  remarkable  pulling  power  of  The  Star  gives  your  advertising  the  Extra  Selling 
Thrust  that  produces  extra  customers  and  extra  sales  at  lower  cost  in  the  vastly 
important  Washington,  D.  C.  market.  That’s  why  Washington’s  25  largest  advertisers 
have  been  placing  more  of  their  linage  in  The  Star  than  in  any  other  Washington 
newspaper  for  the  past  108  years. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member  of  M\\-\.\OU  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Boulevard  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building 
Los  Angeles:  3540  Wllshire  Boulevard  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street 

Special  Florida  Representatives:  McAsklll.  Herman  A  Daley,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  4014  Chase  Avenue,  Miami  Beach.  Florida 


■For  GROCERIES! 


Bayuk  Ad 
Chief  TeUs 
’61  Strategy 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newspaper  advertising  on  a 
basis  be  em- 

phasized  the  year  by 

Bayuk  Cigars,  city 

to  promote  its  Phillies  Cigars. 

Some  of  the  plans  for  the  aD  STRATEGY  REVEALED— Ri< 

company’s  advertising  campaign  Chapter  president,  chat*  with 

(via  Werman  &  Schorr,  Inc.)  chapter  luncheon  meeting  at  w 

and  the  thinking  behind  them  ad  director  of  Bayult  Cigars,  li 

were  revealed  here  by  Magnus  Cigar*.  Also  shown  are  David  \ 

Hendell,  Bayuk’s  director  of  ad-  Wermen  &  Schorr,  Inc.,  ^yuk^ 

vertising,  at  a  luncheon  meet-  director;  and  Leonard  Schorr  ( 

ing  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  tion  for  Phillies.  This  distribu- 
American  Association  of  News-  tion  achieved,  Bayuk  ther 
paper  Representatives.  moved  into  the  broadcast  media 

c. _ XV  on  an  increased  scale  to  TV 

Supplements  TV  ,  T\ 


IN  US.A. 


IN  PENNA) 


After  spending  barely  $4  pend  on  the  results  achieved,  he 
million  in  newspaper  advertis-  added, 
ing  from  1957  through  mid-  /’ 

1959,  Bayuk  shifted  emphasis  in  meeting  were  David  Werman, 
the  last  year  and  a  half  to  TV  president,  J.  Leonard  Schorr, 
with  sponsorship  of  sports  executive  vicepresident,  and 
events  on  network  TV.  The  com-  Miss  Helen  Carroll,  media  di- 
pany  currently  sponsors  the  rector,  j>f  Werman  and  Schorr, 
Jackpot  bowling  show  with  Mil-  Inc. 
ton  Berle  over  the  NBC-TV  net¬ 
work. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
get  started  with  a  heavy  holiday  representatives  how  the  agency 
schedule  this  month  with  600-  has  been  utilizing  newspaiier 
line  ads  in  20  key  cities,  Mr,  advertising  for  many  of  its  ac- 
Hendell  revealed.  counts  to  reach  a  diversity  of 

One  objective  of  the  newspa-  markets,  from  prestige  to  low 
per  campaign  will  be  to  edu-  income,  with  excellent  results, 
cate  the  smoking  public  on  the  • 

j  different  features  of  Phillies’  rri  ,  y  •  yi 

I  nine  different  shapes  which  Truth,  Integrity  Up 
range  in  price  from  the  5c  In  Local  Advertising 
Junior  to  the  two  for  25c  Im- 

Local  advertising  ethics  have 
“There  is  a  popular  miscon-  improved  considerably  during 
ception  that  all  nine  shapes  past  six  months,  according 
taste  alike  and  that  is  not  so,”  ®  study  conducted  by  the 
Mr.  Hendell  explained.  “The  Advertising  Federation  of 
blends  in  each  are  different  and  America  and  reported  in  its 
so  are  the  tastes.”  current  newsletter  to  AFA 

“We  are  trying  to  develop  members, 
individual  definitions  for  each  The  study  reveals  that  truth 
cigar,”  he  added.  and  integrity  in  local  adver¬ 

tising  were  never  more  preval- 
Local  Support  Needed  ent.  Incidents  of  bad  taste  and 

Another  reason  for  the  ac-  untruthfulness  are  on  the  wane. 

I  celerated  newspaper  effort  is  Local  media  cooperation  with 
that  promotions  planned  for  the  advertising  clubs  and  Better 
year  ahead  at  the  local  and  Business  Bureaus  in  the  main- 
regional  level  “lend  themselves  tenance  of  truth  and  good  taste 
to  newspaper  advertising  sup-  *u  ads  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

!  port.”  A  marked  trend  toward  effec- 

When  the  firm  first  went  tive  self-regulation,  resulting 
heavily  into  newspapers  in  from  greater  cooperation  among 
1957  it  did  a  pioneering  job  in  media,  advertisers  Ad  Clubs  and 
the  cigfar  industry  in  its  use  of  BBBs,  is  indicated  by  responses 
large  space  ads,  color,  and  po-  to  a  survey  conducted  among  57 
sition  to  gain  national  distribu-  AFA  Advertising  Clubs. 


Also  speaking  briefly  at  the  for  downstate,  the  other  fw 

Newark,  the  university  city  neir 
the  upper  Maryland  bord«. 

The  editions  run  Thundiy 
evening  and  Friday  mominj 
and  the  zoned  material  takd 
the  advertising  up  the  same  two  or  three  pagn 
r  _  in  consecutive  runs — rolled  le 

cording  to  the  request  of  tk 


Phila.,  1 . 

agency  for  Bayuk. 

In  a  slide  presentation,  Mr,  _ ^  __  _  _ _ _ 

Schorr  showed  the  newspaper  circulation  department. 

Zone  Circ  Higher 

The  Newark  trading  are*  ii 
guaranteed  26,000  copies  of  thi 
two  papers’  combing  cimdi- 
tion  (108,757  in  October)  Md 
the  Dover  area  downstate,  II,- 
000.  The  real  zone  c  irculatk® 
are  considerably  higher. 

Rates  are  in  proportion  to  tk 
fraction  of  circulation  guam 
teed  compared  to  the  base  lott 
rate  of  36c  for  the  entire  ciru 
lation. 

The  papers  have  had  a  Dov:’ 
news  bureau  for  several  yesr; 
with  facsimile  equipment  ‘ 
Wilmington.  Since  the  additki 
of  an  advertising  bureau  tK;> 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 


SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 


GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMIMATIIIO 
COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWAIMUCDWIIV! 


SAWYER -FERGUSON.  WALKER  COMPANY.  NC. 

hUlioA*!  R«pr«s«nt«fiv*f 
NcwYevli  •  CUcat*  •  PUkd*lf>KU  •  DmmIi 
•  AUaaia  •  Loa  Anfclee  •  Saa  Ftaaciac* 


Both  of  these  forward-looking  newspapers 
now  will  present  UPl  news  and  newspictures, 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  adds  UPl  newspictures 
to  the  UPl  news  coverage  it  has 
been  receiving  since  1933. 


UPl  news  dispatches  go  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  alongside  UPl  newspictures,  a 
long-time  feature  of  this  newspaper. 


In  Southern  California.  UPl  serves  69  of  the  71 
dailies,  and  now  proudly  welcomes  these  two 
newspapers  to  full  UPl  service. 


tion  to  tisi 

tl  gliWIi- 


jreau  tL- 


clverti^?? 


Ynprit; 


i  m 
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Interchange 
Invites  Media 


To  Join  In 


The  ANA-4-A  Committee  for 
Improvement  of  Advertising 
Content  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  pape  18) 
has  voted  to  offer  to  all  adver¬ 
tising:  media  the  opportunity  to 
register  complaints  to  lie  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  Committee’s  Inter¬ 
change  of  Opinion  on  Objection¬ 
able  Advertising. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  heads  of  the  national 
media  associations,  offering 
copies  of  a  new  folder  describing 
the  Interchange.  The  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  invited  to  forward 
to  the  Committee  any  criticisms 
of  advertising,  in  the  scope  of 
the  Interchange,  received  from 
their  media  members. 


Trade  Press  Invited 


Special  invitations  will  be 
sent  also  to  the  publishers  and 
editors  of  advertising  trade 
publications  and  to  television 
critics  and  columnists,  inviting 
them  to  report  advertising 
which  they  consider  harmful. 

Previously  the  Committee  has 
collected  criticisms  mainly  from 
members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  the  co-sponsors. 
While  criticisms  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  from  others,  there  was 
no  active  effort  to  invite  them. 

Extension  of  the  Interchange 
to  media  indicates  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  satisfaction  with  results  in 
the  Interchange  to  date,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

The  4-A  Co-Chairman,  Robert 
E.  Allen  of  Puller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  Inc.,  New  York,  expressed 
the  Committee’s  hope  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  broadcasters  and  other 
media  will  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  register  their  com¬ 
ments. 

“Media  have  as  much  at  stake 
as  advertisers  and  agencies  in 


DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS — Pearl  Brewing  Company  signs  up  The 
Texas  Group.  Seated  (left  to  right)  are:  Sloane  McCauley,  vicepresident 
of  The  Branham  Company,  Texas  Group  representative,  and  Morris  H'rte, 
president  of  Tracy-Locke  Company,  ad  agency  for  Pearl  Beer.  Standing 
(left  to  right)  are:  Ray  Watson  and  Eric  McMaster,  both  account  execu¬ 
tives  at  Branham.  Contract  signing  took  place  in  general  offices  of 
Tracy-Locke  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


wanting  to  see  that  confidence 
in  advertising  is  maintained,’’ 
Mr.  Allen  said.  “If  a  media  man 
sees  or  hears  advertising  which 
he  consider')  offensive,  he  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  our  Com¬ 
mittee  stands  ready  to  consider 
his  criticism  and,  if  appropriate, 
will  be  in  touch  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  concerned.  In 
many  cases,  this  has  caused  im¬ 
provements  in  campaigns.’’ 

The  ANA  Co-Chairman,  E.  G. 
Gerbic  of  Heublein  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  also  emphasized: 
“Our  move  to  open  the  Inter¬ 
change  to  media  criticisms  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  effort  to  relieve 
media  of  their  responsibilities 
in  accepting  or  rejecting  adver¬ 


tising.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to 
help  them  on  problems  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  advertising.’’ 


A1  Lehman  Elected 
President  of  ARE 


Now  available 

FULL  COLOR 


Tells  Woolworth 
Linage  Growth 


Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve.-Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 


Alcuin  W.  Lehman,  managing 
director  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  for  the  past 
16  years,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation  which  he 
joined  in  1944  as  technical 
director. 

Arthur  Hull  Hayes,  president 
of  CBS  Radio,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  trade  and  business 
associations  and  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  now  join  the  ARF 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  ARF 
bylaws.  Associations  with  their 
primary  interest  in,  or  related 
to,  advertising  in  the  U.  S.  are 
eligible  for  the  status  of  “asso¬ 
ciate  association  member.’’ 

Special  representatives  are 
now  eligible  for  the  status  of 
“associate  media  representative 
member,’’  provided  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  principals  also 
belong  to  ARF. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


F.  W.  Woolworth  '  ompaBy, 
in  a  shift  of  media  f-mphaa*, 
has  increased  its  new.'paper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  400,0(Ut  lines  ia 
19.57  to  24,000,000  lines  tha 
year,  according  to  Thomas  R. 
Lynn,  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  variety 
chain. 

Speaking  before  the  New 
York  Sales  Executives  Club, 
Mr.  Lynn  .said  that  “to  keep  the 
traffic  heavy  and  healthy  in  all 
Woolworth  stores  we’ve  not  only 
beefed  up  our  advertising  ei- 
penditures  these  past  three 
years  but  wre’ve  changed  out 
entire  advertising  approach.” 

Mr.  Lynn  said  that  Wool- 
worth,  recently  described  u 
being  the  fourth  largest  retail- 
merchandise  organization  in  the 
U.  S.  ( E&P,  Nov.  26,  page  48), 
has  gone  from  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  in  network  radio  program¬ 
ming,  magazines  and  other 
media,  “heavily  to  newspapers 
for  advertising.’’ 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “hare 
become  our  strong  advertishif 
arm,  the  muscle  of  which  has 
grown  from  400,000  lines  ii 
1957  to  24,000,000  lines  this 
year.  Supplemental  campaigrj 
in  magazines,  radio  and  TV 
have  been  used  mostly  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  own  private  brands  or 
to  cope  with  unusual  localiied 
situations.” 

Mr.  Lynn  explained  that  “we 
have  come  to  respect  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers,  the  time 
liness  of  their  news  ...  we  like 
to  feel  we  have  used  this  medium 
wisely  and  have  been  reassured 
by  receiving  the  1959  Achiew- 
ment  Award  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.” 

Commenting  on  the  future, 
Mr.  Lynn  said  retailers  will 
make  increasing  use  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  as  they  strive 
to  preserve  their  identity  and 
their  “individual  image”  in  « 
era  when  differences  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  pricing  policies 
among  different  types  of  stores 
are  being  blotted  out. 


16  Stores  Share  Ad 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  <&  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


Nielan  Sliifts  Shops 

John  E.  Nielan,  for  the  past 
24  years  with  Hearst  in  Detroit, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  staff  of 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Inc. 


PhiladelpHU 
A  double  page  spread  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  BulUtk 
of  Dec.  5  contained  ads  for  1® 
different  department  and  spe 
cialty  stores  located  here.  Theme 
for  the  unusual  page  was,  “Fab¬ 
ulous  Gifts.”  According  to  M.  L 
Platt,  manager  of  the  Bulletin’s 
department  store  advertising^ 
vision,  the  spread  “created  quit* 
a  sensation  in  local  retail 
circles.” 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AMF  Hits  10-Strikes 
In  2  Bowling  Tieups 


Bowling,  that  billion  dollar 
sport  attracting  26  million 
Americans,  has  this  year  scored 
a  double  10-strike  in  newspaper 
promotions.  Both  were  lined  up 
by  Barkas  &  Shalit,  Inc.,  PR 
counsel  for  AMF  Pinspotters 
Inc.,  whose  automatic  machine 
set  up  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  the  pastime. 

American  Machine  &  Foundry 
serves  at  latest  count  about 
4,500  bowling  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  Some 
66,000  Pinspotters  are  on  lease 
in  them,  turning  in  eight,  nine, 
and  10c  a  line  as  keglers  “knock 
’em  down.”  Add  to  this  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  income,  sales 
of  bowling  supplies  and  sales  of 
20  other  AMF  divisions  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  you  reach  the 
corporate  overall  of  $250,000,000 
a  year. 

Promotion  Budget 

From  this  large  sum,  AMF 
allots  about  $3,000,000  annually 
for  bowling  promotions.  The 
budget  covers  departmental  ex¬ 
penses,  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  and  salaries  and  fees  for 
bowling  stars  under  contract. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  total 
goes  into  newspaper  ads  through 
Cunningham  &  Walsh.  But  the 
double  10-strike  came  from 
$500,000  AMF  invested  in  Free 
Bowling  Clinics  jointly  sponsor¬ 
ed  with  an  expanding  list  of 
newspapers  (E&P,  April  19, 
1969)  and  the  $140,000  new 
Young  America  Bowlerama. 
This  latter  promotion  co¬ 
sponsored  by  16  newspapers 
went  over  big  when  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  July  4  through 
Sept.  4. 

The  16  newspapers  participat¬ 
ing  YAB  attracted  15,000  boys 


and  girls  up  to  17  years  of  age 
to  compete  at  400  different  bowl¬ 
ing  centers.  AMF  paid  most  of 
tbe  costs.  These  included  mem¬ 
bership  pins  given  to  qualifying 
youngsters,  thousands  of  tro¬ 
phies  including  384  jackets  and 
cardigans  for  24  winners  in  each 
newspaper  tournament,  a  re¬ 
gional  telephonic  contest  of  four 
divisions,  and  finally  flying  seven 
regional  championship  teams  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Disneyland 
with  adult  chaperons.  There  the 
teams  bowled  in  national  finals 
Sept.  1-3. 

The  national  championship 
teams  represented  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Record  (Senior 
Boys) ;  Detroit  Times  (Senior 
Girls) ;  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
(Junior  Boys) ;  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  (Junior  Girls). 
The  high  team  series  was  rolled 
by  the  Miami  Herald  (Senior 
Boys)  with  3,617  for  a  four- 
game  block,  while  the  Oregon 
Journal  (Junior  Girls)  rolled 
2,333  for  a  3-game  block. 

All  told,  96  boys  and  girls 
plus  16  adult  chaperons,  most 
of  them  from  the  newspapers, 
were  headquartered  at  the  Hunt- 
ington-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pasa¬ 
dena.  From  there  they  were 
entertained  at  numerous  plan¬ 
ned  events. 

Other  papers  in  the  tie-up 
were  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
Times,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Times  and  Bristol  Courier, 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post  -  Standard,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  and 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  &  Times- 
Star. 


Barkas  &  Shalit  reported  that 
the  participating  newspapers 
provided  “unprecedented  promo¬ 
tional  support.”  The  whole  com¬ 
petition  received  in  excess  of 
250,000  lines  of  publicity  includ¬ 
ing  features,  ads,  rack  cards, 
posters  and  other  help,  the  firm 
said. 

Dr.  Shane  MacCarthy,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness,  speaking  at  the 
YAB  Awards  banquet  said  he 
hoped  the  idea  would  spread  “to 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in 
the  United  States.”  He  called 
bowling  ideal  to  “bring  juvenile 
decency  out  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.” 

As  its  share  of  co-sponsorship, 
besides  the  promotion,  news¬ 
papers  assumed  the  cost  of  the 
games  bowled  by  their  teams  in 
the  regional  tournaments,  plus 
50c  membership  in  the  American 
Junior  Bowling  Congress  for 
each  team  member  not  already 
enrolled.  Total  expense  amounted 
to  no  more  than  $35  per  news¬ 
paper,  according  to  B&S. 

Wide  Editorial  Support 

Each  newspaper  far  surpassed 
a  promised  commitment  of  edi¬ 
torial  support  covering  qualify¬ 
ing  rounds  and  subsequent 
tournaments.  All  promotional 
material  supplied  by  AMF  dis¬ 
played  the  name  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  carried  the 
line:  “Read  (name  of  news¬ 
paper)  for  complete  details.” 
Included  were  streamers,  coun¬ 
tercards  and  promotional  leaf¬ 
lets. 

Dick  Evans,  Miami  Herald, 
called  YAB  “AMF’s  finest 
hour.” 

“I’m  lost  for  words  to  express 
my  sincere  faith  in  YAB  as  a 
valid  tournament  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youth,”  Mr.  Evans  wrote 
Jerry  Donovan,  AMF  Pinspot- 
ter  Inc.’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  PR. 

Mr.  Donovan,  assisted  by 
George  Sullivan,  his  PR  man¬ 
ager,  and  the  B&S  team  jointly 
created  and  executed  both  YAB 
and  the  Bowling  Clinics.  Stephen 
Davis  is  the  B&S  account  super¬ 
visor.  He  is  assisted  by  Suzanne 
Mathias,  former  public  informa¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  Marian  Feingold 
and  Bill  Thistle.  Mr.  Thistle, 
who  supervises  the  bowling 
clinics,  came  to  B&S  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Motorama  PR  staff 
and  Bamberger’s  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Seeking  44)  Papers 

AMF  and  its  PR  firm  worked 
up  to  Bowlerama  through  the 
free  bowling  clinic  program.  The 
clinics  started  in  1957  with  three 
newspapers.  The  next  year  10 
papers  participated.  There  were 
16  in  1969  and  32  this  year. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


“We  are  going  to  trv  to  han 
40  newspapers  as  st-  'nsor*  a 
in  1961,”  Mr.  Davis  aid. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  I960 
clinics  was  worked  vith  Bob 
Zellner,  sports  director  of  Nevt. 
day  on  Long  Island.  There,  dur¬ 
ing  October,  54  different  two- 
hour  shows  for  about  18,000 
would-be  bowlers  were  staged 
at  as  many  different  bowling 
centers.  AMF  had  10  of  its  big- 
name  bowlers  on  hand  in  two 
individual  staffs  to  ^each  the 
fine  points  of  the  game. 

Another  highly  successful 
clinic  was  sponsored  by  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 
Thomas  Shutt,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
headed  another  Nov.  16-20.  This 
month  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
is  a  sponsor.  First  on  the  list 
for  1961  is  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle. 

Telephone  Handy 

Mr.  Davis  of  B&S  credits  the 
successful  background  of  these 
free  bowling  clinics  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  this  summer 
to  make  arrangements  for  the 
YAB  (Bowlerama)  with  the  16 
newspapers  by  telephone.  Mr. 
Davis  came  to  the  PR  firm  from 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  PR  de¬ 
partment. 

Bert  Barkas  and  Gene  Shalit, 
formerly  both  associated  with 
Look’s  circulation-promotion  de 
partment,  formed  the  PR  firm 
seven  years  ago.  Offices  are  at 
355  Lexington  ave..  New  York. 
Other  accounts  include  McCaItt 
magazine,  California  Wine  In¬ 
stitute,  Captain  Kangeroo  (CBS- 
TV)  and  Ziff-Davis  magazines. 

«  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

RoBBaiT  J.  Babton,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig,  and  more  recently 
in  the  public  relations  division 
of  the  Ohio  Oil  Company  —  to 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
AP  Parts  Corporation,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

• 

$60,000  Available 
For  Undergraduates 

Boston 

Boston  University’s  School  of 
Public  Relations  and  Communi¬ 
cations  will  offer  more  than 
$60,000  in  assistantships,  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  to  its 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  next  year,  according  to 
Dean  Melvin  Brodshaug  of  the 
School. 

Among  the  most  prized 
awards  will  be  five  teaching 
fellowships  providing  $1200  plus 
tuition  in  the  fields  of  com¬ 
munications  or  journalism, 
psychology  or  human  behavior, 
economics  or  business,  political 
science  and  history. 
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Represented  nationally  by  Rktder-Johns,  Inc, 
Member^  Metro  Sunday  Comk  Network  and  Parade 


The  Weekly  Editor 


‘SELL  THE  S-O-B!’ 

“Don’t  try  to  improve  it.  You 
may  make  it  worse.” 

This  was  one  of  more  than  200 


Km  l»7.Year.01d  Weekly 

Sold  to  Corporation  THURSDATA 

Newport,  N.  H. 

most.  Also  asked  for  were  more  ^f  the  137-year-old  New- 

club  activities  and  chuwh  news.  Argus-Champion  to  a  cor-  VOICE  FROM  THE  HINTEL 

poration  owned  by  James  D.  LAND  —  William  Cartan,  edi- 
Headlined  was  also  the  most  Ewing  and  Walter  C.  Paine,  has  tor  of  the  Batavia  (Ill.)  HeraU 
disliked  feature  in  the  paper,  i^een  announced  by  Nicholas  Ma-  (a  2000-circulation  weekly)  t*. 


THURSDATA 


VOICE  FROM  THE  HINTEE. 


varied  replies  received  by  the  leature  lu  uie  i,een  announced  by  Nicholas  Ma-  (a  2000-circulation  weekly),  r*. 

Wauchula  (Fla.)  Herald-Advo-  ap^rently  didn  t  feel  honey  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  cently  devoted  part  of  his  “G»l. 


rate  as  a  result  of  a  readership 
surv’ey  among  its  subscribers. 

Results  of  an  almost  10  per¬ 
cent  return  showed  that  between 


lukewarm  about  it. 

Among  the  “fors”  were: 


of  the  weekly  since  19.50. 
The  buyers  also  own 


ley  One”  comment  to  critici# 
metropolitan  dailies  for  still 


Broad  Coverage  of  local  Keene  Evening  Sentinel  and  clinging  to  “front  page”  j 


happenings. 

The  best  weekly  in  Florida 


Lebanon  Valley  News. 


70  and  80  percent  always  read  with  excellent  city  and  county 
more  than  half  of  everything  in  coverage. 


the  Thursday  weekly  and,  ac-  Unusually  bro: 
cording  to  the  paper,  most  of  types  of  readers, 
them  read  everything  most  of  ‘  You  are  for  t 
the  time.  ’ 

The  most  read  item  in  the  Among  “again 

paper  was  Editor  Buck  Kelly’s  Who  cares  whs 


nalism,  designed  to  excite,  shod 
and  sell  newspapers.  Writes 
Mr.  Cartan:  “One  Chicago  news- ' 
pai)er  the  other  day  fiuoted  the 
egg  industry'  as  blaming  Paar’s 


“  . ■'  - ^  R„va  Kniitifla  Mr.  L.arran :  -une  t^nicago  news- 

coverage.  1+11  ■  ^  pai)er  the  other  day  fiuoted  the 

Unusually  broad  appeal  to  all  Ellis,  Kans.  egg  industry'  as  blaming  Paar’s 

tyt^s  of  readers.  ,  .  ,  Brookhart,  editor  and  show  for  a  drop  in  Ameri- 

.  good  of  the  publisher  of  the  Ellis  Review,  a  can  consumption  in  eggs  because 

city  and  not  afraid  to  speak  out.  weekly  publication  and  commer-  Paar  keeps  Americans  up  late 
Among  “againsts”  were:  shop,  has  sold  the  firm  to  at  night  making  for  late  risen 

Who  cares  what  George  Wald-  Clyde  Bullard,  of  Rush  Springs,  and  more  hit-and-run  coffee  an' 


Among  “againsts”  were: 

Who  cares  what  George  Wald- 


Not  Headlined”  column  with  ^on  does  or  how  many  frog  legs  Okla 


84  percent  replying  they  read  be  eats  or  fish  he  catches? 
it  every  week.  High  on  the  list 


breakfasts.  Indeed,  America 


were  county  government  news,  •++!,  >  —  v, 

.  ’  prove  it:  there  s  so  much 

crime  and  court  action,  features,  .  .  t. 

business  news,  death  stories  and  Stop  printing  the  S-O-B. 

the  “Sights  and  Sounds”  column.  Sell  it! 

all  with  above  70  of  the  every  The  Herald-Advocate  printed 
week  readership.  the  “fors”  and  “againsts”  side- 

by-side. 


eats  or  fish  he  catches?  Mr.  Bullard  owned  the  Rush  right  now  desperately  needs  a 

Hard  to  say  what  would  im-  Springs  Gazette  for  14  years,  daily  press  which  will  use  its 
ove  it:  there’s  so  much.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookhart  have  powerful  influence  and  bij 

Ston  nrintinp-  the  S-O-B  Ellis  for  more  than  21  presses  to  create  iwsitive  images 


Editorial  Page  Wanted 


IVANHOE,  Minn. 
Robert  Herzog,  shop  foreman 
of  the  Marshall  Daily  Messen- 


in  the  forgotten  neighboriioods 
of  America  and  to  give  us  the 
ground  rules  for  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  —  and  to  ‘sell’  the 
American  Way  to  our  own  peo- 


The  2,737  circulation  (P.O.  ffer  has  purchased  the  weekly  pl®»  many  of  whom  in  their 


do  not  understand.  Valuable 
space,  now  being  used  for  in¬ 
credibly  silly  news  stories, 


Many  readers  called  for  the  statement)  paper  is  the  only  Ivanhoe  Times  from  Mr.  and  ignorance  and  illiteracy  really 
initiation  of  an  editorial  page  Hardee  County,  which  Mrs.  George  H.  Fisher.  not  understand.  Valuable 

Many  felt  this  would  be  the  one  a  population  of  some  12,500.  *  *  *  space,  now  being  used  for  in¬ 
single  improvement  which  would  «  «  *  Isle,  Minn,  l^i- 

benefit  the  Herald-Advocate  the  inriin  DeCoursey,  editor  of  the  should  be  utilized  m  the  into^ 

MAIUBAGGED  Crier  for  sev-  ^^ts  of  ‘saving’  our  way  of  lift* 

- -  It  was  heartening  to  see  in  oral  years,  bought  the  Mille  Lacs  *  *  * 

BFriPonrii  TDinFC  “Thursdata”  (Nov.  19)  your  Messenger  here  from  C.  A.  Gui- 


RECIPROCAL  TRADES 

Trade  your  advertising  time  for 
accommodations.  Ideal  for 
prizes,  contests,  awards,  or 
your  family  vacation. 

*  Caribbean  cruises  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  Nassau,  West  Indies. 
Venezuela,  Panama  now  all 
winter  and  spring. 

*  Airline  cruises  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Rio 
and  Buenos  Aires  —  year 
around. 

*■  Resort  accommodations  all 
over  Florida,  Gulf  Coast  and 
East  Coast. 

Hotel  and  motel  accommo¬ 
dations  over  eastern  half  of 
United  States. 

*  We  are  preparing  complete 
series  of  10  to  40  TV  Travel 
Films — 13  &  27  minute  for 
release  this  summer.  Inquire 
today. 

Write  today  on  your  media  letter¬ 
head — request  specific  information  or 
our  latest  bulletins. 

SOUmWARD  &  ASSOCIATiS 

300  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago  6,  IHincHs 
Phone:  FRanklin  2-8100 


“Thursdata”  (Nov.  19)  your  Messenger  here  from  C,  A.  Gui- 
recognition  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  mont,  editor  and  publisher  for  COMMENT — Lloyd  P.  Bums 

placement  in  weeklies  through-  12  years.  secretary-manager  of  the  New 

out  the  country.  ♦  •  •  Jersey  Press  Association,  noting 

We  alone-  with  manv  weeklies  Dardanelle,  Ark.  a  “Thursdata”  item  (Nov.  M), 

T  Lnnw  nf  o-ave  tVie  line  nHc  I’l'®  Weekly  Dardanelle  Post-  advises  that  police  credentials 

be™  soW  Xx  K.  L.  have  been  issued  to  puhlishm 
point  out  Lr  interSt  inll’hS  I;®''"  Danville  ‘o  We  ^itors  and  ie,»^rs  of 
was  certainlv  “a  maior  break-  Sturtevant  of  Leawood,  Kans.  and  daily  newspapers  through- 
th  y  1  who  will  be  assisted  by  his  wife  out  New  Jersey  for  over  10 

roug  .  ,  the  newspaper  office.  Their  years  by  the  N.  J,  Committee 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  James,  is  a  student  at  on  Public  Information  in  coop- 

public  response  to  these  ads.  I  Northwestern  University.  The  eration  with  the  N.  J.  State 
was  stopped  several  times  on  the  Post-Dispatch  will  observe  its  Police.  He  adds  that  the  idea 
street  by  friends  who  remarked  I09th  anniversary  in  January,  of  having  Governor  Robert 


that  the  Camel  advertisement 
added  to  the  prestige  of  the 
paper.  They  were  thrilled  that 
“their  little  hometown  weekly” 


9th  anniversary  in  January,  of  having  Governor  Robert 
^  Meyner  conduct  regular  montii- 

ly  press  conferences  for  editon 
GENEALOGICALLY  of  weeklies  was  initiated  by 


SPEAKING  —  O.  Klute  Bras-  members 


Governor’s 


was  in  a  position  to  hustle  in  a  well,  editor  of  the  Berryville  staff  who  sought,  and  received, 
national  account  such  as  Camel.  (Ark.)  Star-Progress,  has  the  cooperation  of  the  NJPA 
Of  course  the  reader  impact  started  publishing  “more  com-  when  the  conferences  were  in 
of  these  national  ads  is  the  most  plete”  birth  announcements.  He  the  planning  stages, 
important  thing,  but  I  would  said  the  newspaper’s  birth  col- 

like  to  point  out  that  there  are  umns  will  provide  “a  little  •  *  • 

several  Georgia  publishers  who  genealogical  history”  of  the  new-  pOR  THE  NIGHT  PEOPLE- 
have  made  extensive  plans  to  comers.  ‘Jhe  ^vent  of  a  new  Brooklyn  Kings  Courier  ad 
promote  this  type  of  advertising  citizen  should  be  ^re  than  a  ^  ^  published  a  specinl 

-not  only  to  the  agencies  in-  statistic.’  claims  Mr.  Braswell.  ^  special  re 

volved,  but  to  the  general  ♦  *  *  quest  uf  Brooklyn  College  Eve- 

readership.  INTO  WEEKLY  FIELD  —  ning  School  of  General  Studiea 

Whatever  the  eventual  out-  F.  Roy  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  The  entire  edition  was  devoted 
come,  I’m  sure  that  R.  J.  Reyn-  Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  to  evening  session  students  and 
olds  has  seen  some  visual — and  has  started  publication  of  two  copies  of  the  paper  were  de- 
audible — results  from  the  place-  new  weeklies,  the  Conway  Roa-  livered  to  them  in  addition  to 
ments.  We  hope  that  they  will  noke-Chowan  News  of  North-  regular  weekly  mailed  and  news- 
be  repeated.  ampton  County,  and  the  Au-  stand  circulation.  The  extra  cir 

N.  S.  Hayden,  Editor  lander  Roanoke-Chowan  News  culation  was  at  no  extra  cost 


FOR  THE  NIGHT  PEOPLE- 


iiisiic.  Claims  Mr.  urasweii.  t-C  i  v  -.--i 

’  edition  on  Dec.  1  by  special  re 

*  *  *  quest  of  Brooklyn  College  Eve- 

INTO  WEEKLY  FIELD  —  ning  School  of  General  Studiea 


Jackson  (Ga.)  Herald  of  Bertie  County. 


to  advertisers. 
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he  doesn't  want  out  but  your  readers  will  want  in 

Kermit's  the  most  delightful  new  comic  strip  to  come  your  way  in  many  a  year!  Your  readers 
will  want  to  follow  his  adventures  every  day  as  he  struggles  to  maintain  his  privacy.  They'll 
love,  too,  the  characters  that  come  along  to  bother  Kermit— Barbara,  who'd  like  to  marry  him; 
Forbush  and  Fenimore,  two  permissively  raised  kids;  Norman,  the  hermit  who  lives  next  door; 
The  Salesman  and  The  (inevitable)  Tax  Collector. 

Available  in  six  daily  strips  and  ’/2,  Vs,  and  tabloid  Sunday  color  pages. 


Build  regular  readership  with  Kermit  the  Hermit. 
Order  now  while  your  territory  is  available. 


SUN-TIMES  f  OAIL.V  NEWS 

ROBERT  A  COOPER  GENERAl  MANAGER 
401  N  WABASH  CHICAGO  t1  lillNOIS  WHITEHAll  ^  3-3000 


Drury  Advises:  Write  Novel 
And  Consent  to  Be  Wealthy 

By  Pat  Munroe 


WASHINGTON 

Allen  Drury,  author  (of  “Ad¬ 
vise  and  Consent’’)  and  former 
newspaperman  (New  York 
Times,  Washington  Star),  can’t 
qualify  for  membership  in  the 
Millionaires’  Club  this  year. 

But  he’s  well  on  his  way  and 
will  very  likely  enter  the  Club’s 
portals  via  the  ever-expanding 
profits  from  his  one  book. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  he 
gets  in,  the  modest  California- 
reared  author  is  hard  at  work 
on  a  sequel.  It’ll  be  about  poli¬ 
tics,  of  course,  but  Mr.  Drury 
has  vetoed  one  obvious  proposed 
title:  “Return  to  Capitol  Hill.’’ 

By  way  of  encouraging  other 
newsmen  to  follow  in  the  path 
of  the  42-year-old  writer,  let’s 
take  a  look  at  his  financial 
interests : 

1)  The  foremost  source  of 
current  income  is  a  $2,000 
weekly  check  from  the  hit  play 
adapted  from  his  book.  It  opened 
Nov.  17  to  good  reviews  (the 
New  York  Daily  News  even  ran 
an  editorial  urging  readers  to 
“see  this  play.”) 

To  counteract  an  unfavorable 
review  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  producers  took  $8,000  worth 
of  ads  in  that  paper  in  the  form 
of  favorable  reviews  from  other 
publications. 

Long  Run  for  Play 

It’s  estimated  that  the  play 
will  run  at  least  until  next  sum¬ 
mer — may  go  for  a  year  or  two. 
Annual  rate  of  take  for  Drury 
(under  terms  of  an  extremely 
favorable  contract)  $100,000. 

2)  A  movie,  to  be  produced 
by  Otto  Preminger,  also  is  be¬ 
ing  cast  and  can  be  released  at 
any  time  after  June  1,  1962. 
Drury’s  fee:  a  minimum  of 
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$120,000  and  a  maximum  of 
$150,000,  depending  upon  the 
movie’s  gross  sales. 

Mr,  Drury  actually  took  a 
heavy  financial  risk  in  letting 
the  book  go  first  into  play  form. 
He  turned  down  a  fat  movie 
offer  of  reportedly  $300,000- 
plus.  Had  the  play  flopped,  he’d 
thus  be  out  al^ut  $200,000. 

3)  His  principal  income,  of 
course,  has  come  from  the  sale 
of  his  book,  which  has  stayed 
on  the  best-seller  lists  since  it 
came  out  in  August,  1959.  From 
the  some  600,000  copies  sold 
here  and  in  England  (65,000) 
he  has  received  royalties  esti¬ 
mated  at  $400,000.  'To  this  must 
be  added  the  $50,000  or  so  fee 
from  the  Reader’s  Digest  Book 
Club. 

Still  to  come  out:  hard-cover 
editions  in  French  and  German 
and  a  potentially  enormous 
paper-back  sale.  Thus,  his  total 
from  book  sales  probably  should 
hit  the  $700,000-$800,000  mark. 

Forms  a  Corporation 

To  keep  taxes  from  cutting 
him  to  shreds,  Mr,  Drury  has 
taken  two  shrewd  steps: 

1)  Domestic  royalties  from 
his  book  are  fed  into  a  fund 
from  which  he  will  be  drawing 
income  over  the  next  10  years. 

2)  All  other  income  con¬ 
nected  with  the  book  goes  into 
a  corporation  which  he  heads. 
But  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  low  corporate  tax  rate,  the 
firm  must  get  at  least  20  percent 
of  its  income  from  sources  other 
than  royalties.  So  the  company 
has  bought  an  insurance  agency 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  nearby  Clermont 
and  Groveland. 

To  Rival  ‘Wind’ 

Overall,  Mr.  Drury’s  income 
from  this  one  book  is  sure  to 
rival  that  of  the  late  Margaret 
Mitchell,  author  of  “Gone  With 
the  Wind”  and  one-time  staffer 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Miss 
Mitchell’s  book  has  never  been 
made  into  a  play  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  “pittance”  from  the 
rights  to  a  movie  which  has 
netted  millions  for  the  producers. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Drury  also  is 
committed  to  producing  a  half- 
dozen  articles  per  year  for 
Reader’s  Digest.  However,  he 
sets  his  own  pace  and  picks  his 
own  subjects,  works  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  Digest’s  bureau 
here. 


guiiiHiiiwinin^^  editorial  WORKSHOP  n"' 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Partners  in  Crime — VI 

(The  last  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  widely  puhj'cized 
criticisms  of  American  English  by  Henry  George  Sfrauss, 
Baron  Conesford.) 

New  words  do  not  become  established,  as  Lord  'ones- 
ford  seems  to  think,  out  of  some  diabolical  and  large- 
scale  plot  to  debase  the  language,  but  because  they  fill 
needs.  His  lordship  patronizingly  cited  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  American  slang  that  he  called  good  i  r-cause 
they  serve  useful  purposes. 

If  he  were  consistent,  however,  he  would  condemn 
them  as  superfluous  because  they  displace  older,  more 
dignified  expressions;  highbrow  for  intellectual,  hunch 
for  premonition,  joy-ride  for  pleasure  excursion,  etc. 

The  taint  of  purism  may  be  detected  in  Lord  Cones- 
ford’s  criticisms.  'This  deduction  is  borne  out  by  his 
curious  misquotation  of,  or  perhaps  attempt  to  improve 
on,  Winston  Churchill.  I  first  noticed  this  peculiarity 
when  Lord  Conesford  appeared  on  a  television  panel, 
and  since  he  repeated  it  in  print,  it  cannot  be  set  down 
to  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

According  to  Lord  Conesford,  Churchill  said,  “Give 
us  the  tools  and  we  shall  finish  the  job.”  But  what 
Churchill  really  said  was  “Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  job.”  The  significance  of  Lord  Conesford’g 
substitution  of  shall  for  will  may  escape  many  readers. 

To  Americans,  especially,  shall  and  will  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  except  that  shall  has  come  to  have  a  slightly 
prissy,  schoolmasterish  sound,  and  thus  we  tend  to  avoid 
it.  According  to  a  rule  of  grammar  that  has  been  widely 
disregarded  even  in  England  for  many  years,  shall  is 
used  with  the  first  person  (/,  we)  to  indicate  the  simple 
future,  and  will  to  express  determination. 

In  announcing  the  British  nation’s  intention  to  finish 
the  job  of  defeating  the  Nazis,  Churchill  was  giving 
expression  to  the  determination  that  carried  Britain  so 
far,  if  not  quite  so  far  as  he  expected  at  the  time.  Thus, 
in  strict  correctness,  he  said  will.  Precisionists  like  Lord 
Conesford  determin^ly  keep  alive  the  dying  distinction 
between  shall  and  uiill  by  going  overboard  with  shall 
They  are  like  the  shopgirl  who  has  a  hazy  idea  that  me 
and  us  are  often  misused  for  7  and  we,  and  then  goes 
too  far  by  saying,  with  a  mistaken  notion  of  elegance, 
“Don’t  wait  for  we  girls.” 

The  pretentiousness  that  Lord  Conesford  blamed  for 
displacing  motives  by  motivations,  objects  by  objectives 
and  the  like  was  so  evident  in  England  30  years  ago  that 
Fowler  devoted  about  a  thousand  words  to  deploring  it, 
under  the  heading  Love  of  the  Long  Word.  The  undis¬ 
criminating,  who  predominate,  and  even  many  othen 
love  to  put  on  airs,  both  in  America  and  abroad.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  Lord  Conesford’s  sense  of  honesty  to  decide 
whether  Americans  really  do  exceed  the  English  in 
pretentiousness. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  examples  of  officialese,  or  gobble- 
dygook,  his  lordship  cited  because  he  got  his  crop  from 
Sir  Ernest  Gowers  (Plain  Words,  Their  ABC),  who  had 
harvested  it  from  the  prose  of  England.  America,  like 
England,  has  a  large  output  of  this  commodity,  and  it 
appears  to  be  readily  exportable  both  ways  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Nor  does  it  seem  worthwhile  to  consider  the  variety  of 
mixed  metaphors  based  on  bottleneck  (bottlenecks  muat 
be  ironed  out,  etc..)  that  Lord  Conesford  proudly  collected 
in  England,  got  published  in  the  Times  of  London  and 
in  Sir  Ernest’s  book,  and  finally  placed  in  exhibition  in 
America. 

Lord  Conesford  quoted  the  language  of  Winston 
Churchill,  among  others,  as  a  model  of  English  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  all  very  well  as  a  model,  but  to  expect  the 
ordinary  American  or  Englishman  to  approach  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  or  even  to  perceive  what  qualities  make  it  great, 
and  to  cultivate  those  qualities,  is  like  holding  up  a  score 
by  Beethoven  as  an  inspiration  for  the  whistler  and  his 
dog. 

. "  . . . . 
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Optical  pyrometer  is  used  in  measuring  thermoelectrical  effects  at  high  temperatures. 

Only  one  man  in  many  thousand: 
can  see  what  this  man  sees 

His  insight  in  long-range  research  guides  the  future  of  this  corporaf* 


\ 


Anyone  can  look  through  the  optical  pyrometer  pictured  above  — 
but  without  the  insight  born  of  inspired  intelligence,  the  most 
sophisticated  instrument  is  worth  little. 

Realizing  this,  A.  O.  Smith  has  always  sought  out  superior  people 
to  guide  its  Research  and  Development.  From  them  have  come 
important  new  concepts  leading  to  important  advances  in  A.  O.  Smith 
products  for  home,  farm,  industry  and  national  defense.  Their 
influence  is  felt  throughout  modern  metal  fabricating,  power  generating 
and  processing,  to  name  just  a  few  fields.  Areas  in  which  the 
minds  of  A.  O.  Smith  are  at  work  today  are  described  in  our  new 
Research  and  Development  book.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


Through  rt$earch  . .  a  better  way 

A.O.$iiiilh 


Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

A.  0.  SMITH  INTERNATIONAL  S.  A. 
MilwauKee  1,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Neal  Fahy,  head  of  Fairchild’s  St. 
Louis  news  bureau,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  trip  through  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  area  where  he  added 
new  people  to  the  Fairchild  cor¬ 
respondents’  staff.  He  appointed 
Eleanor  Owens  as  news  representa¬ 
tive  in  Salina.  Kan.;  Viola  Rowland 
to  cover  Manhattan,  Kan.;  Robert 
Krumme  to  cover  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fairchild  Publications  is  developing 
a  50-article  series  on  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.  for  use  in  several  of  the 
Fairchild  papers  starting  early  next 
year.  This  informative  series  about 
the  }4  billion  giant  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  l)eing  presented  on  the  eve 
of  this  company’s  75th  anniversary 
which  will  be  marked  in  1961.  The 
articles  will  present  a  wealth  of 
facts,  figures  and  philosophies  that 
have  guided  Sears  Roebuck  to  its 
pinnacle  of  success. 


Mrs.  Vera  Hahn,  fashion  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
has  announced  a  realignment  of  the 
fashion  news  staff  of  the  paper.  ' 
Hermine  Mariaux,  who  had  been  ' 
covering  curtain  and  drapery  fash-  : 
ions,  has  switched  to  the  furniture  ; 
fashion  market.  New  members  of 
fashion  staff  are  Aileen  Snoddy, 
covering  curtain  and  drapery  fash¬ 
ions;  Sandra  Cohen  in  the  floor 
coverings  field;  Mary  Lou  Schwei- 
kert,  covering  fashions  in  lamps  and  ; 
upholstery  fabrics.  Marvin  Siegel 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  as  curtain 
and  drapery  editor. 


Thomas  Williams  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  and  will 
work  out  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
Fairchild  Publications.  For  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  National  Van  Lines,  Inc. 


Mrs.  Betty  Cook  Rottman,  Fairchild 
news  correspondent  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  was  recently  invited  to  address 
about  150  girls  in  the  fashion  ap¬ 
preciation  class  at  Stephens  College. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^ublithfi  of 

Doily  Nows  Record,  Women's  Weor  Doily, 
Heme  Furnishings  Doily,  Su|>ermorkel  News, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Directories, 
Metalworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Becks. 


Political  Science 
Writers  Cited 

WlMBERl£Y,  Tex. 

Fourteen  reporters  from  13 
southern  and  southwestern 
states  were  honored  with  an 
award  for  work  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  reporting  during  a  semi¬ 
nar  here  recently. 

The  awards  made  by  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation  were  presented  to  the 
following: 

Gamer  Allen,  Stuttgart 
(Ark.)  Daily  Leader;  William 
C.  Bailey  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk;  Lowell  Bran- 
j  die,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

I  Times;  Charles  J.  Dunn  Jr., 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald;  Juanita  Greene,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Jim  Greenwood, 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times;  Richard  Harwood, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  Robert 
E.  Hollingsworth,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald;  James  R.  Levy, 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberi¬ 
an;  Phil  Meyer,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  William  K.  Stuckey, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  Frank 
Trippett,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

'  Times;  Robert  E.  Webb,  Jack- 
:  son  (Miss.)  State  Times;  Felton 
I  E.  West  Jr.,  Hotiston  (Tex.) 
i  Post. 

• 

WiLLiA.M  G.  Leverty,  news 
editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  —  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Omar  Mardan — to 
news  editor.  Chester  McCalley' 
and  E.  O.  James — to  assistant 
news  editors. 

«  «  * 

Bob  Lawrence,  formerly  with 
UPI  in  Albuquerque  and  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.  —  to  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  as  reporter.  He 
succeeds  Earl  Golz,  now  with 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe. 

^  *  ib 

Jerry  Coffey — to  reporter, 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Frances  Dolfin,  formerly 
women’s  page  editor,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News-Globe  and  on  staff 
of  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon — to 
women’s  page,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 

*  .  « 

Doris  Wiley,  formerly  of  the 
news  staff,  Chester  (Pa.)  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Times — to  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  city  desk. 

*  *  « 

Edward  Fritz,  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News  sports  editor — re¬ 
tired  after  37  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  «  * 

William  Happ,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat — retires,  effective  Jan. 
6.  He  has  been  with  Globe  since 
1923  and  its  financial  editor 
since  1929. 


personal 
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IN  COMMAND — Golden  L.  Paris, 
production  manager  of  the  In- 
iianapolis  Star  and  News,  is  now 
commander  of  the  Second  75-mm 
Anti-aircraft  Artillery  Battalion  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Major 
Paris  served  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  and  returned  to  active  duty 
in  Korea. 

‘Man  of  the  Year’ 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  was  named 
Louisville  “Man  of  the  Year’’  at 
the  11th  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Louisville  Advertising  Club  and 
Better  Business  Bureau.  He  was 
not  present  to  receive  the  honor. 
As  a  trustee  of  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  he  was  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  Near  East. 

• 

Congressional  Aide 

Portland,  Me. 
David  E.  Dexter,  Biddeford- 
Saco  correspondent  for  the  Guy 
Gannett  newspapers  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  named 
executive  assistant  to  U.  S. 
Rep.-Elect  Peter  A.  Garland.  He 
will  assume  his  new  duties  in 
Washington  in  January. 

• 

John  Marcham,  city  editor, 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  AP 
correspondent  in  Ithaca — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Cornell  University  Alumni 
News,  succeeding  H.  A.  Sthwen- 
SON,  who  moves  up  on  Alumni 
News  from  managing  editor  to 
business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Bray,  city  desk, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  —  to 
press  secretary  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D-N.  M.). 
*  *  * 

F.  J.  Froeschle,  Lisbon 
(N.  D.)  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher — ^to  aide  to  Rep.-elect 
Hjalmer  Nygaard  (R-N.  D.). 


Pioneer  TVA  Beat 
Reporter  Honored 

Nashvti  i,e,  Tenn. 

Nat  Caldwell,  a  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  sit'fr 
1934,  was  honored  here  recently 
by  175  friends  from  five  states 
for  his  pioneering  coverage  of 
the  development  of  the  Tenne*- 
see  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  “cover”  the  event,  was 
taken  by  surprise  when  the 
master  of  ceremonies  announced 
that  it  was  he  who  was  the 
story  and  not  the  meeting. 

Beasley  Thompson,  once  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  later 
editor  vrho  is  now  in  private 
business,  said  Nat  Caldwdl 
knew  every  person  present  by 
his  first  name. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  it  was  the 
late  Silliman  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Tennessean,  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  potentials  of  harness¬ 
ing  the  rivers  of  the  valley,  and 
interested  him  in  reporting  on 
means  of  providing  cheap  ele^ 
trie  power,  river  transportation 
and  flood  control  projects. 

• 

Columns  to  Book 

Portland,  Mt 

William  M.  Clark,  columnist 
for  four  of  the  five  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Maine,  has  had 
his  first  book  published,  “Tales 
of  Cedar  River.”  David  McKay 
Co.,  Inc.,  his  publishers,  have 
urged  Clark  to  write  a  seqnd 
and  he  plans  to  have  it  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  tales  first  appeared 
in  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  the  Augusta  Kennebte 
Journal. 

• 

Walter  L.  Barkdull,  former 
newspaperman — from  informa¬ 
tion  officer  to  executive  ofBcer 
of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Corrections. 

*  *  • 

David  Powell — to  editorial 
staff  and  Richard  Whitebbu 
to  photographic  departmaU. 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  Both 
were  formerly  with  the  Jarm- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-JoumaL 
*  *  • 

Don  Seaver,  staff  writer, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  — 
awarded  a  certificate  of 
by  the  Charlotte  Family  Idf* 
Council  for  his  series  of  article 
“Our  Neglected  Children.”  His 
15-part  series  on  problems  of 
mentally  ill  children  has  beffl 
put  into  book  and  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  free  by  The  Observ«- 
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Ghan^(‘s  in  Executive  Edmund  D.  Campbell  Jr., 

PftalR  It  Lawrence  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

Kosts  ai  Lawrence  Cmirier— to  assistant 

Lawrenct:,  Mass,  city  editor.  Evan  Z.  Bussey — 
Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of  from  assistant  sports  editor  to 
the  Eagle-Tribune,  announced  acting  sports  editor.  Charles 
the  following  changes  in  admin-  S.  Aldinger  and  James  B. 
istrative  personnel:  Waring — to  sports  department. 

Irving  E.  Rogers  Jr.,  assistant  Louis  J.  Roempke  Jr. — from 
business  manager,  to  general  sports  to  city  desk, 
manager  in  charge  of  produc-  •  •  ♦ 

tion,  circulation,  and  advertising  John  Parris  of  Sylva,  region- 
departments.  al  representative  for  the  Ashe- 

Allan  B.  Rogers,  managing  ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times — 
editor,  to  editor.  awarded  the  Hodges  Cup  by  the 

Joseph  y.  Mahoney,  editor  of  North  Carolina  Society  of 
the  editorial  page,  to  managing  County  and  Local  Historians  for 
editor.  his  article  “Cherokee  Built  on 

William  F.  Lucey,  business  Ruins  of  Once  Vast  Nation.” 
manager  since  1943,  to  assistant  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

to  the  publisher.  Thomas  J.  Chukas  —  from 

William  H.  Heath,  formerly  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
editor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  advertising  salesman  to  retail 
Gazette,  chief  editorial  units.  sales  manager. 

•  *  •  * 

David  E.  McNabb,  former  in-  Marion  Roberto — to  reporter, 
dnstrial  technical  writer  and  Westbrook  (Me.)  American. 
sports  reporter,  Alhambra  Louise  Boi^rgeois — to  editorial, 
(Calif.)  Post  Advocate  to  gen-  circulation  and  advertising  de- 
eral  news,  feature  writer  and  partments. 
assistant  photographer,  Rose-  *  *  * 

burg  (Ore.)  News  Review.  jack  M.  Hageman,  Metaline 

*  *  *  _  Falls  (Wash.)  News — to  city 

Dave  Owen — to  city  editor,  editor,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 

Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  News. 
succeeding  Guilbert  W.  Jarvis,  • 

Ti  Ubell  Wins  $1,000 

Daily  Transcript.  Paul  J.  Dee-  „  ^  .  . 

GAN — to  Herald  staff  as  photog-  lor  Science  Writing 
rapher.  Richard  Melin  —  to  Earl  Ubell,  science  editor  of 
sports  desk.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

*  *  *  will  receive  an  award  of  $1,000 

Roland  Mueiilberg,  former  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

advertising  manager,  Juneau  American  Association  for  the 
(Alaska)  Daily  Alaska  Empire  Advancement  of  Science  in  New 
—to  advertising  manager,  York  Dec.  27.  He  is  this 
Roseau  (Minn.)  Times-Region.  year’s  winner  in  the  newspaper 

*  V  «  category  of  the  AAAS-Westing- 

Gerald  Samuels— to  editorial  Science  Writing  competi- 

staff,  Shakopee  (Minn.)  Valley  » 

Mr.  Ubell  was  cited  for  an 
article  entitled  “How  Joke  Begot 
Theory  of  Universe,”  which  ran 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  on  April 
11.  An  honorable  mention  was 
voted  to  William  Hines,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  for  a  23- 
part  series  on  “The  Atomic 
Years.” 

Women’s  Awards 

Recipients  of  awards  from  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  this  year  were:  Emily 
Genauer,  Herald  Tribune,  on 
architecture;  Adele  Whitely 
Rir  T*xi  f  ki  r  Fletcher,  American  Weekly, 

phym,  Ehmch  k™*,. 
Louis  H.  Wilson,  left,  of  the  Ne-  column;  Olga  Curtis,  Parade, 
♦ionel  Plant  Food  Institute  on  special  interest;  and  Rosalind 
Glenn  Cunningham,  right,  of  the  Massow,  Journal-Ameriean, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  series. 
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Oakes  and  Chatelain 
Get  Columbia  Awards 

First  American  and  French 
winners  of  the  Columbia-Cath- 
erwood  Awards  for  responsible 
and  enlightened  international 
journalism  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  are  John  Bertram 
Oakes,  editorial  writer.  New 
York  Times,  and  Nicolas  Chate¬ 
lain,  United  States  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Figaro,  Paris  daily. 

They  will  be  honored  at  a 
dinner  at  Columbia  University 
on  Jan.  10.  In  February  both 
will  go  to  France  to  be  honored 
by  the  Institut  Francais  de 
Presse  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  They  will  also  make 
joint  appearances  elsewhere  in 
France  for  discussion  of 
Franco-American  issues. 

Mr.  Oakes  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Times’  editorial  board 
since  1949.  Previously  he  was 
editor  of  Review  of  the  Week. 
Earlier  he  served  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  for  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Mr.  Chatelain  has  been  the 
U.  S.  correspondent  of  Figaro, 
stationed  in  Washington,  since 
1949.  Educated  in  English  and 
French  schools,  he  studied 
painting  and  architecture  at  the 
Sorbonne,  University  of  Paris, 
before  entering  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Billy  E.  Green,  former  comp¬ 
troller,  Middletovm  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Record,  Times-Herald, 
and  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union 
Gazette — to  business  manager, 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  Jennings,  formerly 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  and 
Dwight  Jensen,  formerly  radio 
news  editor  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
have  joined  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
as  reporters. 


Capus  M.  Waynick,  former 
editor  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise  and  U.  S.  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Nicaragua  and  Colombia 
— to  retire  as  adjutant  general 
of  the  N.  C.  National  Guard. 

•  •  • 

Charles  W.  McGrew,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State— to  sports 
staff,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer. 

*  «  « 

John  West,  sports  photogra¬ 
pher,  Bryan  (Texas)  Daily 
Eagle — to  sports  editor  of  the 
Eagle,  succeeding  Stanley 
Nolen — to  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for 
graduate  study. 

«  «  « 

Allen  M.  Widem,  theatre  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — appointed  to  Hartford 
Fine  Arts  Commission. 

*  *  * 

C.  C.  Barnett — promoted  to 
manager  of  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
succeeding  WiLBUR  L.  Deh^ISON, 
retired. 

*  «  * 

Gordon  Griffiths — resigned 
as  reporter  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury  to  become  editor  of  the 
weekly  Reading  (Pa.)  Berks 
County  Record. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Journalism 
Prize  to  Shackford 

R.  H.  Shackford,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  has  been 
awarded  the  1960  William  the 
Silent  Award,  $1,000  cash  and  a 
gold  medal.  The  award,  recog¬ 
nizing  journalism  which  fur¬ 
thers  international  understand¬ 
ing,  is  sponsored  by  citizens  of 
The  Netherlands. 

Gold  medals  were  given  to 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
David  H.  Beetle,  former  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  who  is  now  with 
Gannett  News  Service. 


Best  Wishes  for 


S  jHerrp  Cljristmas 

and  the  Best  Year  Ever  in  1961 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dai  Moiaas  4U  Madisoa  Ava.,  N.Y.C. 

Bruce  Horton 

Philip  G.  Reed  Frank  A.  Clark 

Walter  Graham  Earle  Wilsey 


School  for 
Press  Crew 
In  Sweden 

Stockholm 

The  newspaper  publishing 
company,  Dagens  Nyheter,  has 
opened  an  apprentice  school  for 
prospective  pressmen  for  its  own 
press  room. 

After  taking  an  ability  test  of 
the  many  applicants,  10  appren¬ 
tices  have  been  accepted  for 
this  school.  The  training  will 
take  three  years  and  will  include 
both  theoretical  and  practical 
studies.  This  is  the  company’s 
second  apprentice  school.  In  1948 
a  school  for  compositors  was 
opened  and  has  up  till  now  edu¬ 
cated  104  compositors. 

In  Sweden  the  pressmen  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  union  as  the 
linecast  operators,  compositors 
and  stereotypers,  namely  the 
Typographical  Trade  Union  of 
Sweden. 

The  practical  work  in  the 
presses  will  take  place  in  the 
company’s  branch  press  room 
where  two  large  presses  can  be 
used  during  the  day.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  follow  the  work  in  all 
production  departments  and  spe¬ 
cially  stereotyping,  which  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  studied  also  by 
means  of  a  manual  which  was 
published  some  time  ago.  The 
idea  is  that  the  apprentices  will 
be  working  with  newspaper 
printing  occasionally  but  not 
regularly  until  the  third  year. 
As  the  color  printing  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  newspapers,  this 
subject  will  be  paid  special  at¬ 
tention  during  the  training. 

The  company’s  press  room 
now  has  a  total  of  160  men  and 
an  increase  is  anticipated.  The 
newspapers  are  going  to  move 
1962-1963  to  a  new  plant  with 
Ampress  Colormatic  machines. 


ml 


UBS  Fund  Orders 
Pass  $1  Million 

Orders  received  for  shares  of 
UBS  Fund  of  Canada,  Ltd. — 
oifered  initially  two  weeks  ago 
via  a  series  of  double-page 
prospectus  ads  (E&P,  Dec.  3, 
page  26)  in  major  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  and  by  direct  mail — have 
passed  the  $1,000,000  mark. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  a  mutual  fund  has 
been  launched  in  just  such  a 
manner. 

The  $1,043,700  toUil  includes 
orders  received  through  Dec.  6, 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  original 
organization  capital  of  the 
Fund.  Shares  of  UBS  Fund  are 
being  offered  at  $10  per  share 
during  the  initial  offering  pe¬ 
riod  which  ends  Dec.  31. 

The  double-page  prospectus 
ad  (via  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.),  designed  to  be  the 
actual  point-of-sale,  contained 
an  order  form  offering  the  read¬ 
er  the  opportunity  to  buy  shares 
direct-by-mail.  In  addition  di¬ 
rect  mail  has  been  used  during 
the  initial  offering  period  to 
reach  over  80,000  potential  in¬ 
vestors. 

The  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Fund’s  underwriter, 
UBS  Distributing  Corporation, 
has  already  received  orders 
from  investors  in  41  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  The  Canal 
Zone,  Hong  Kong,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Mexico  and  Norway. 
Minimum  order  during  the  in- 
-itial  offering  period  is  100 
shares?. 


Reporter  Praised 
By  Local  Jurists 

Portland,  Me. 

The  work  of  Kenneth  W. 
Berry,  court  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Evening  Express  and 
Press  Herald,  was  praised  by 
two  jurists  at  a  recent  Elks’ 
New’spaper  Night. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Walter 
M.  Tapley  said,  “We’re  fortun¬ 
ate  to  have  a  reporter  with  the 
experience  of  Ken  Berry.  He 
can  analyze  an  opinion  of  the 
court  as  vrell  as  any  lawyer.” 

Superior  Court  Justice 
Charles  A.  Pomeroy  said  the 
newspapers  were  “to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  sense  of 
delicacy  and  decency”  in  han¬ 
dling  court  stories. 


Jones  Elected  Veep 
At  Shannon  Inc. 

Chicago 

Richard  V.  Jones,  a  member 
of  Shannon  &  Associates  Inc.’s 
office  here  since  1951,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
publishers’  representatives  firm. 


Ad  Control  Wants  National, 
Simplicity 
Advocated 


Portland,  Ore. 

Simplicity  should  be  the  rule 
in  conducting  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  control  systems,  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference’s  composing  room 
clinic  was  told. 

Today’s  tendency  in  all  indus¬ 
try  is  to  carry  systemization  too 
far,  declared  Hector  Alexander, 
advertising  director,  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Colonist  and  Times, 

Dispatch  department  opera¬ 
tions  can  save  considerably,  and 
they  also  can  create  heavy  costs, 
Mr.  Alexander  said. 

“If  you  do  have  controls,  keep 
them  simple,”  he  suggested  in 
urging  careful  studies  before 
making  any  change  in  produc¬ 
tion  control. 

This  study  should  include  why 
the  change  is  necessary,  what 
happens  to  the  people  involved 
in  the  change,  and  how  the 
change  is  to  be  effected. 

Not  needed  detail  can  creep  in 
that  is  time-consuming  and  use¬ 
less.  The  result  will  be  a  change 
in  the  cost  picture,  he  warned 
the  group. 

At  the  Victoria  Press,  Mr. 
Alexander  has  direction  over  dis¬ 
patch,  but  this  is  a  dual  per¬ 
sonality  department  affecting 
both  mechanical  and  advertising 
departments,  he  observed. 

All  department  heads  involved 
must  be  advised  of  any  change 
in  procedures  because  the  move 
which  may  save  a  man  in  one 
department  may  cause  the  need 
for  an  addition  in  another,  he 
said. 

Studies  may  show  that  the 
rearrangement  or  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  filing  cabinet  may  save 
expense.  Details  should  be 
watched  carefully.  Care  should 
be  used  against  the  introduction 
of  a  service  which  cannot  be 
carried  through  as  the  news¬ 
paper  grows,  he  advised. 

How  much  should  be  done 
should  be  determined  by  eco¬ 
nomics.  Increasing  costs  in  dis¬ 
play  are  ridiculous  unless  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  business  and 
too  often  “checkers  checking 
checkers  are  merely  checking 
checkers,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  deadline 
control.  Frank  Mack,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Victoria  Press 
Ltd.,  joins  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  direct  explanations  to 
advertisers  in  cases  where 
charges  for  corrections  are 
protested. 


Local  Rate  Same 

Kkno,  Nev. 

Speaking  l)efore  a  irroup  of 
20  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  journali.sm  claa 
of  the  University  of  Nevada 
who  were  all  luncheon  guests  of 
Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tom 
Wilson  of  the  Wilson  .\dver- 
tising  Agency  strongly  urged 
cash  discounts  and  a  single  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the 
national  and  local  rate  should 
be  the  same  and  that  if  news¬ 
papers  did  find  it  necessary  to 
raise  their  rates,  circulation 
should  determine  the  rate  of 
raise,  not  production  costs.  He 
.said. 

Not  Sympalhelie 

“Advertisers  are  not  s>’mpa- 
thetic  to  the  plea  of  a  publisher 
that  wage  scales  and  newsprint 
costs  have  soared,”  he  said. 
“Show  him  that  your  circulation 
is  at  an  all-time  high  and  you’ll 
have  a  reason  that  he  can 
appreciate.” 

Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  very  often  do  not 
give  the  agency  sufficient  info^ 
mation  about  themselves  and 
possibly  do  not  get  their  share 
of  national  advertising  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this.  The  data  that  is 
most  valuable  is  market  surveys 
done  by  reliable  survey  organi¬ 
zations,  readership  surveys  and 
a  breakdown  of  the  individual 
market  as  to  the  type  of  people 
who  comprise  it  and  what  they 
think  of  the  paper. 


Color  Given 
Many  Tasks 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Color  has  a  daily  assignment 
and  is  put  to  many  uses  on  the 
Tri-City  Herald  here,  reports 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher. 

Editorial  color  extends  to  a 
daily  page  one  flag  in  red,  white 
and  blue  at  the  top  of  page  one 
Advertising  uses  range  from 
spot  to  full  color. 

Four  full  pages  of  red  and 
black  were  used  to  annoimce  an 
increase  in  the  home  delivered 
subscription  rate  to  $1.75  month¬ 
ly.  “Newspapers  cost  so  little 
for  what  you  get”  was  the 
theme. 

Tri-City  Herald  plant  re¬ 
sources  include  an  emergency 
power  generator  as  well  as  a 
press  with  full  color  facilities. 
The  building  was  converted  from 
a  former  cannery  and  also  has 
its  own  water  supply  from  base¬ 
ment  wells. 
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Leaders  in 
Journalism 
choose  leaders 
in  Production 
that’s  why 
this  leading 
newspaper 
naturally  chose 
the  new 


(!:iv  ants 
Exprewwav 
As  Planned 

RMofMfMn  .S«wJu 


Ca»ey  Stenfiel  To  Retire  At  Clone  (H  Sea»on...P(i.  hi) 


(I^rlanbo  Sentinel 


•  I  Florida 
arm  m 


Police  Guard  Niki  Against  2  Plots; 


Ike  To  See  Tito,  Latins,  Africans 


coMfhsee 

From  the  distinctive  front-page  editorial  cartoon  in  color  to  the  sparkling  feature 
on  the  back  page,  the  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel  and  Star  are  newspapers  that  exemplify 
the  best  in  vigorous,  responsible  American  journalism. 

And  Publisher  Martin  Andersen  runs  a  composing  room  as  modern  as  his  front  page. 
(The  first  Linofilm  System  in  Florida  is  at  the  S&S,  for  instance.)  To  his  battery  of  32 
Linotypes  he  has  just  added  five  Comet  300’s.  Because  he  knows  that  shift-to-shift,  month- 
to-month,  the  Comet  300  gives  steady,  dependable  and  proven  production  unmatched  by 
any  other  machine.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


of  them-  for  a  total  of 


Linotypes 


people  who  were  eaper  to  hear  photographers  everywhere, 
what  the  experts  had  to  say  They  are  admired  so  much  8  JT  JLTHl  ] 

Ir  t’jTing  iDVnfMJi  about  a  dozen  different  problems  because  in  an  age  when  time  is  • 

{Continued  from  page  lA)  and  the  discussion  ranged  over  so  precious,  these  men  are 

such  subjects  as  the  future  of  always  on  the  go  and  are  con-  iTJLc«.lvUlff 

(Wis.)  Journal;  Art  Witman  electronic  photography;  the  ef-  stantly  juggling  their  energy  •  t  ^ 

and  Jim  Godbold.  Three  of  these  automated  camera  equip-  between  what  they  give  to  their  l-rQlflS 

men  are  past  presidents  of  the  ’^ent  on  photojournalism;  how  personal  careers  and  what  they 
NPPA:  Joe  Costa  Art  Witman  photograph  night  football  give  to  their  profession. 

and  Bob  Bovd  '  games;  the  proper  education  of  They  are  admired,  too,  be-  Starkvilij:,  Mia*. 

In  Rochester  which  is  the  ^  photojoumalist  and  the  fi-  cause  they  are  so  fired  by  their  This  city’s  first  and  only  daily 

home  of  the  current  president  of  career  problems  dreams  and  ideas  of  what  photo-  newspaper  has  completed  a 

the  NPPA  Don  Swenson  of  the  Photographers  face  in  trying  to  journalism  is  becoming,  that  month  of  publication,  with 

Rochester  ’  Post-Bulletin  the  the  newspaper  field,  there  are  never  enough  hours  members  of  the  staff  jubilant 

inner  council  took  advantage  of  faculty  fielded  every  ques-  in  the  day  or  words  in  the  die-  over  public  acceptance, 

the  occasion  to  hold  several  thrown  at  it  and  left  the  tionary  to  pass  their  dream  The  Starkville  Daily  News,  a 

NPPA  executive  meetings  one  ^ith  the  impression  along  fast  enough  to  the  foot-  six-day  morning  daily,  is  owned 


City’8  First 
Daily  Making 
Rapid  Gains 

Starkvilij:,  Miaa. 
This  city’s  first  and  only  daily 


The  Starkville  Daily  News,  a 
six-day  morning  daily,  is  owned 


of  which  took  place  after  the  between  the  six  of  them  draggers  and  the  just  plain  and  published  by  Henry  Harris, 

second  day  of  the  seminar  was  l-bore  was  no  question  about  lazy;  because  they  give  so  much  who  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
completed.  The  meeting  began  Photography  or  photojournalism  more  than  they  take;  because  the  Daily  Times  Leader  in 
shortly  after  dinner  and  lasted  could  not  contribute  some-  they  are  audacious  enough  to  neighboring  West  Point.  Mr. 

until  2  a.m.  Three  hours  later  ^bing  of  value  to.  operate  in  the  red  and  incred-  Harris  is  a  past  president  of 


council  members  were  packing 
their  bags  for  the  seminar’s 
flight  to  Boston  and  by  6  a.m. 


Same  Reaction 

For  that  matter,  this  was  an 


operate  in  the  red  and  incred-  Harris  is  a  past  president  of 
ibly  vast  educational  program  the  Mississippi  Press  .4ssocu- 
and  resourceful  enough  to  tion,  and  is  Mississippi’s  dir«- 
squeeze  out  of  the  jucies  of  their  tor  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 


they  were  aboard  the  Air  Force  impression  the  cross  country  personal  lives  the  two  things  Publishers  Association, 
bus  which  connected  with  the  seminar  left  with  audiences  they  can  least  afford  to  Sherrill  Nash,  who  grew  up 
plane.  whereever  it  went.  No  one  who  squander:  their  time  and  in  Starkville  and  graduated 

The  flvinir  sehnnl  lenHeH  I’n  attended  these  seminars  in  the  energy.  from  Mississippi  State  Univer- 

Boston  about  1  nm  Bv  3*30  **  visited  this  year.  That  it  is  all  a  labor  of  love  is  sity  here,  is  editor  of  the  new 

n  m  over  half  the  faculL  was  talked  to  members  of  beyond  question.  Most  of  these  daily.  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Nash 

in  an  aiiHitnrinm  nf  the  audience,  could  fail  to  under-  men  are  either  top  executives  or  has  been  associated  with  the 

Universitv  conducting  a  snecial  photogra-  well-established  photographers  Wallace  Witmer  Co.,  national 

briefinc-  session  in  nlfotnen’anhic  all  over  the  country  had  who  are  already  considered  to  advertising  representatives, 

technioues  for  militLv  i^oi?na  this  flying  school,  had  be  leaders  in  the  news  photog-  Walter  “Gus”  Harwell  is  ad- 

tion  nersonnel  After  dinner  at  ®®*"®  to  it  with  great  expecta-  raphy  field.  Actually,  their  un-  vertising  manager,  and  George 
10-30^  nm  sii  members  of ’tbe  tions  and  that  they  were  more  Paid  and  time-consuming  efforts  Anderson  is  city  news  editor, 
facultv  narticinated  with  60  impressed  than  ever  after  ex-  on  behalf  of  the  NPPA  could  Mr.  Harris  purchased  the 
civilian  and  militarv  newsmen  poriencing  one  of  the  seminars,  endanger  their  regular  positions  Starkville  News  (a  weddy) 
in  an  “Onen  Fnd”  tvne  discus  Wherever  the  school  went,  it  just  as  easily  as  they  might  from  Morris  Meyer  and  Henry 
Sion  on  JhotojournaSm  which  ^as  also  apparent  that  many  contribute  to  further  prestige.  Meyer  in  September  Negotia- 


They  are  the  type  of  men,  tions  for  the  purchase  had 
wever,  who  apparently  as-  spanned  many  years.  The  last 


lasted  until  n  little  nnet  mid  photojoumalists  Were  apprecia-  They  are  the  type  of  men,  tions  for  the  purchase  had 

night  At  about  lam  all  **'^®  *^®  tremendous  work  however,  who  apparently  as-  spanned  many  years.  The  last 

facultv  members  were  back  at  a  that  is  involved  in  Scheduling  sume  the  burden  of  these  labors  issue  of  the  weekly  appeared 

motel  a  few  miles  from  the  ^^®®®  seminars  each  year;  ob-  for  three  basic  reasons:  First,  on  Friday,  Oct.  28,  and  the  new 

Brandeis  camnus  Two  or  three  taining  a  faculty  of  teachers  because  they  love  photojoumal-  News  began  daily  morning 

u  11  •  j-ar  4.  from  all  over  the  nation’  plan-  ism  and  photojoumalists;  sec-  publication  on  Monday,  Oct  31. 

bull  sessions  m  different  rooms  .  ",  ..  uatioii,  pidii  i  ^  ^ 

immediately  developed.  One  ^^®  ®*ties  to  be  visited;  ondly,  because  the  visual  com-  The  Starkville  Daily  News 


The  Starkville  Daily  News 


<!ucb  <5Ps<5ion  at  wbicb  10  fopnifv  Working  out  the  logistics  of  munications  field  is  young  and  assumed  the  weekly’s  entire  cir 

members  were  present  was  still  transporting  both  the  faculty  has  a  long,  unexplored  road  culation.  In  addition,  carriers 

iroino-  strnmr  wben  tbi<5  corre-  the  equipment  the  school  ahead  of  it  and  finally  because  are  adding  new  subscribers  at 

snnndcnt  left  it  at  1 am  needs  to  Operate;  sending  out  any  expedition  setting  out  to  the  rate  of  more  than  100  per 

^Tbe  Rn<5tnn  aemiTiar  was  advance  publicity  to  ensure  explore  the  unknown  must  have  week.  There  are  some  10,000 


spondent  left  it  at  1:45  a.m. 

The  Boston  seminar  was 
scheduled  to  begin  at  8:30  that 
morning. 

Open  End 


that  audiences;  planning  leaders.  residents  in  the  city — not  count- 

a  thorough,  all-embracing  photo-  These  men  lead  the  Ni.’PA  ing  the  University.  Starkville  is 

journalism  seminar  which  must  because  they  have  the  time,  the  the  county  seat  of  Oktibbeha 

be  covered  in  one  day’s  time  and  energy,  the  foresight  and  the  County,  and  the  home  of  Mis- 

a  hundred  other  details.  sense  of  dedication  which  impels  sissippi  State  University. 


The  “Open  End”  discussion  is  a  hundred  other  details. 


worth  recalling  in  some  further  All  this  must  be  done  by  men  them  to  undertake  the  respon-  Mississippi  now  has  16  after 
detail  because  the  faculty  mem-  who  work  full-time  at  regular  sibility  of  providing  for  the  noon  and  four  morning  dailies, 
bers  who  participated  put  on  an  jobs,  most  of  them  in  demanding  future  of  photojournalism. 

astonishing  performance.  The  executive  positions,  and  whose  (.Next  Week:  The  Future)  • 


worth  recalling  in  some  further 
detail  because  the  faculty  mem- 


astonishing  performance.  The  executive  positions,  and  whose  (.Next  Week:  The  Future) 
discussion  took  place  in  the  extra  labors  for  the  flying  school  • 

Faculty  Center  Building  at  come  in  the  wav  of  a  complete 

Brandeis.  The  NPPA  panel  donation  of  their  time  and  Cornell  Daily  Orders 
members  were  Jim  Fosdick  of  energy.  The  efforts  of  many  O-Unit  Offset  Press 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  people  have  gone  into  the  estab-  ^  switch  to  offset  by  the 
School  of  Journalism;  Jim  To-  lishment  and  maintenance  of  Hni-nell  Pupninn  Ti 


11  1  ^1  Scholarship  at  SMU 

ornell  Daily  Orders  ^  , 

¥T  •  Dallas,  Tex. 

“Unit  Offset  Press  The  Press  Club  of  Dallas 

A  switch  to  offset  by  the  109  Foundation  has  established  a 


School  of  Journalism;  Jim  To-  lishment  and  maintenance  of  year  old  Homell  Evening  Trib-  memorial  scholarship  fund  in 
hill  of  the  Cormac  Chemical  Co. ;  this  school  but  the  major  bulk  ^ne  was  announced  by  Louis  the  name  of  Texas  newsman 
Wint  Lemen;  Jim  Godbold;  Joe  of  the  year  around  work  is  done  Buisch,  editor  and  general  John  E.  King  Sr.,  who  died  last 
Costa  and  Jim  Bennett.  by  Major  Bill  Lookadoo,  chief  manager.  A  6-unit  Goss  Sub-  August.  The  Scholarship  will  be 

Although  they  had  been  on  of  the  News  Pictorial  branch  of  urban  Web  Offset  press  has  been  made  available  to  the  Joumal- 
the  go  since  5  a.m.,  the  faculty  the  U.  S.  Air  Force;  Jim  God-  ordered  for  delivery  next  year,  ism  Department  of  Southern 

Knlrl  •  .Tno  Pnefn  •  fir%A  t\^ _ r _ ^  •.t.  ^ _ xi_  _  _  A-f*.  Vinir. 


participated  in  what  turned  out  bold;  Joe  Costa;  and  Art 
to  be  an  intimate  group  discus-  Witman. 


sion  in  which  there  was  a  give 
and  take  of  questions  and  an- 


Principal  job  for  the  new  Methodist  University.  Mr.  King, 
press  will  be  the  printing  of  who  spent  more  than  50  years 


The  names  of  these  people,  11,000  daily  copies  of  the  Eve-  in  Texas  newspapering,  was 
and  the  incredible  educational  ning  Tribune.  Several  area  managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 


swers  between  the  panelists  and  feats  they  have  accomplished  in  weeklies  will  also  be  printed  by  Morning  News  from  1926  to 
the  audience.  the  past  ten  or  more  years,  are  the  offset  process  in  the  Tribune  1939  and  its  Washington  Cor- 

These  were  all  professional  constantly  on  the  lips  of  press  plant.  respondent  from  1939  to  IWI- 
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YOU’VE  7  CHANCES 
TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  PICTURE  GREAT 


Built  into  this  one  sheet  of  Kodak  Polycontrast 
Paper  are  seven  different  contrast  grades,  ready 
to  make  the  best  possible  print  from  any  nega¬ 
tive-hard,  soft,  or  anywhere  in  between. 

It  takes  an  inventory  of  four  times  as  much 
regular  paper  to  be  equally  ready— and,  even  so, 
it  provides  three  fewer  contrast  grades  than  Poly¬ 
contrast  Paper. 


Kodak  Polycontrast  Paper  can  save  money, 
because  it  reduces  inventory.  It  gives  better  pic¬ 
tures,  too,  because  it  eliminates  the  need  for 
compromise.  It  can  even  save  a  problem  nega¬ 
tive  from  the  wastebasket. 

Your  photographers  already  know  how  to  use 
these  Kodak  Polycontrast  Papers.  Talk  to  them 
about  it. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


Newspaper  ‘Antiques’ 
Are  Usually  Reprints 

By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

Librarian,  I^ouisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times 


Old  newspapers  are  fascin¬ 
ating:  to  look  at  and  educational 
to  read.  Newspaper  librarians 
and  editors  receive  many  letters 
which  read,  “I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  an  original  copy  of,” 
and  continues  with,  “only  age 
has  changed  its  color,  it  was 
found  in  an  old  attic  trunk  of 
my  grandfather’s,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  the  ads  and  news 
of  that  day.  As  it  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  of  value  1  am  anxious  to 
locate  a  buyer.  How  much  will 
you  offer?” 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  it 
were  an  original,  “single  issues” 
of  old  newspapers  have  very 
little  monetary  value.  This  is 
because  most  newspapers  have 
in  their  libraries  a  complete 
bound  or  microfilmed  set  of  all 
issues  ever  published  by  them. 
Some  historical  societies  and 
public  libraries  are  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  a  gift.  Actually 
the  only  value  ever  placed  on 
them  is  what  a  hobbyist  collec¬ 
tor  of  old  newspapers  would  be 
willing  to  give  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  his  collection.  These 
collectors  are  few  and  hard  to 
find. 

Of  Recent  Origin 

You  can  nearly  always  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  the  date  on  the 
paper  is  more  than  50  years  ago 
that  it  is  a  reprint.  Many  news¬ 
papers  on  anniversaries  and  at 
expositions  and  fairs  have  re¬ 
printed  historic  issues  for  hand¬ 
outs  or  distribution  with  their 
paper.  Reprints  are  numerous 
and  because  of  this  they  have 
no  monetary  value.  These  re¬ 
prints  are  the  ones  usually 
brought  into  the  newspaper  of- 

TheCOLORMATIC* 

Greatest  money-maker 
ever  built  for  profitable 
newspaper  production! 


fice  or  written  about  to  the 
librarian.  I  recollect  a  man 
bringing  one  sucb  reprint  into 
me  exactly  one  month  after  it 
had  been  given  away  by  a  news¬ 
paper  on  its  100th  anniversary. 
Fortunately  the  new.spaper  dis¬ 
tributing  this  reprint  had  placed 
identifying  markings  which 
were  not  on  the  original. 

The  easiest  way  to  identify  a 
reprint  from  an  original  is  by 
the  newsprint.  Most  reprints  are 
of  wood  pulp  content,  while  the 
originals  were  printed  on  rag 
paper.  In  many  cases  these  re¬ 
prints  have  been  held  for  years 
by  persons,  believing  they  had 
some  value  because  they  were 
found  among  a  deceased  rela¬ 
tives  effects.  It  is  often  quite 
hard  to  tell  these  people  that 
their  find  has  no  value.  They  as 
a  rule  are  in  financial  difficulties 
and  are  in  need  of  ready  cash. 
Consequently,  that  is  usually  the 
reason  they  are  now  willing  to 
part  Avith  their  prize  possession. 

Common  Items 

Some  of  the  reprints  we  hear 
about  are  as  follows: 

The  Courier- Journal,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1881.  This  was  printed 
in  miniature  form.  All  national 
advertisements  which  appeared 
in  the  original  issue  were  re¬ 
placed  by  local  advertisers.  It 
was  distributed  at  the  Louisville 
Exposition  in  October  1881. 

The  March  25, 1836,  volume  1, 
number  1,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  was  reprinted  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1886, 
the  seventieth  in  1906,  and 
during  the  Philadelphia  Sesaui- 
centennial  in  1926.  The  earlier 
reprints  have  a  fireman  inserted 
t  between  the  engine  and  car  of 
the  railroad  advertisements  in 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  of 
page  one.  The  Sesquicentennial 
issue  and  the  more  recent  March 
25,  1936  reprint  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  were 
similar  to  the  original  with  no 
fireman  shown.  The  1926  re- 
j  print  is  recognized  by  an  aster- 
I  isk  being  placed  in  the  lower 
j  right  hand  comer  of  page  four, 
j  In  1936,  two  asterisks  are  shown 
'  here. 

There  are  more  than  70  re¬ 
productions  of  the  January  4, 
1800  issue  of  the  Ulster  County 
Gazette.  They  were  sold  as  his- 
1  torical  souvenirs  during  the 
I  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876 
!  in  Philadelphia,  and  again 


during  a  centennial  celebration 
at  Kingston,  New  York  in  1877. 
Since  then  the  many  reproduc¬ 
tions  have  continued  to  flood  the 
market. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  and 
the  Baltimore  Advertiser,  vol¬ 
ume  1,  number  1  of  August  20, 
1773  has  been  reprinted  more 
than  eight  times. 

I.abeled  ‘Facsimile’ 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  volume  1, 
number  1,  May  17,  1837  has 
al.so  been  reprinted.  Some  of 
these  are  labeled  “Facsimile.” 
On  the  original  at  the  bottom  of 
page  one  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  the  last  p''ragraphs 
begin  “The  Public  Hotels  in 
New  York”  and  “The  Mayor  of 
New  York.”  Both  these  para¬ 
graphs  appear  in  the  third 
column  on  all  reprints. 

The  Boston  News-Letter, 
April  24,  1704,  which  was  the 
first  regularly  published  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  at  least  10  times.  Some 
reprints  have  notices  on  the 
margin  such  as:  “First  news¬ 
paper  Ever  Printed  In  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “The  First  Steam  Rail¬ 
road  Passenger  Train  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “Antique  Curiosities,” 
“The  First  American  Flag,”  etc. 
The  original  has  the  word  “of” 
below  column  two  of  the  first 
page  on  the  right  margin.  Re¬ 
prints  do  not  have  this  word. 

The  New-England  Weekly 
Journal  of  Boston,  April  8,  1728 
has  been  reprinted.  The  type  of 
the  title  measures  3/16  inch 
high  on  the  reprints,  while  on 
the  original  it  is  M  inch  high. 

The  March  12,  1770  edition 
of  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Coun¬ 
try  Journal  has  had  a  dozen  or 
more  reprints.  There  are  at 
least  10  details  that  vary  be¬ 
tween  the  original  and  the  re¬ 
prints.  This  issue  has  a  full 
account  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
which  occurred  on  March  5. 

The  New-England  Courant, 
No.  80,  dated  February  11,  1723 
was  reprinted  in  1856,  1876, 
1888,  1896  and  about  five  other 
times.  Some  reprints  are  marked 
“Fac-Simile  of  the  first  paper 
ever  issued  by  Franklin.” 

Variations  from  Original 

The  New  York  Herald  of 
April  15,  1865  has  been  re¬ 
printed  many  times.  It  contains 
a  good  account  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  original  had  eight 
numbered  pages,  while  most  re¬ 
prints  have  two  or  four  un¬ 
numbered  pages. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Sun  of 
New  York,  September  3,  1833 
has  been  reprinted  on  various 
anniversaries:  1853;  1883;  1933, 
I  etc.  Some  are  labell^  “Reprint” 
and  all  reprints  have  variations 
1  from  the  original. 


The  May  2,  1789  issue  of  th»  I 
Gazette  of  the  United  Statet.  | 
New  York,  which  carries  an  at-  * 
count  of  George  Wa.shington'i 
first  inauguration  on  April  30, 
1789,  has  been  reprinU'd  several 
times. 

The  New  York  Morning  Pat 
of  November  7,  1783,  containing 
Washington’s  farewell  to  th« 
army  has  Ireen  repiinU'd  several 
times. 

During  the  civil  war  when 
newsprint  l)ecame  exhausted, 
the  publisher  of  the  Vicksburgl 
Mississippi,  Daily  Citizen  used 
wallpaper  to  print  his  news¬ 
paper.  On  July  4,  1863  Vidts- 
burg  surrendered  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  fled.  The  Union  forces 
t(X)k  the  newspaper  plant  and 
published  a  paper  that  day. 
This  has  been  reprinted  nwrt 
than  30  times.  The  patterns  of 
the  wallpaper  help  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  originals  from  the 
reprints. 

Other  known  newspapers  with 
reprints  are  the  Chnttanoopt 
Daily  Rebel,  August  9,  1862; 
the  New-Hampshire  Gazette, 
Portsmouth,  October  7,  1756; 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  or, 
American  Oracle  of  Liberty, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  May 
3.  1775:  the  Times  of  London, 
June  22.  1815,  containing  the 
news  of  Wellington’s  victory  at 
Waterloo  on  the  third  page;  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Philadd- 
phia,  December  24,  1728;  and 
volume  1,  number  1  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  June  1, 
1829  which  was  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1929. 


cii  Li  IV  eoiuon  ,  w,  ™ 

m  Gazette  and  Coun-  High  Voter  Tumout 
I  has  had  a  dozen  or  Attributed  to  Paper 
ints.  There  are  at  n 

etails  that  vary  be-  _  ... 

original  and  the  re-  Danville  News  has  bea 

is  issue  has  a  full  receiving  end  of  comph- 

the  Boston  Massacre,  ^ents  from  persons  interest^ 
rred  on  March  5.  government  since  ib 

w-England  Courant,  effective  registration-vote 

ed  February  11,  1723  P"**- 

iQc;c  louc  dential  elections. 

J  ,  ,  „  ’  . ,  ’  The  News’  campaign  came  to 

and  about  five  oth^  ^  successful  conclusion  after 
preprints  are  marked  Pennsylvania’s  absentee  and 
°  ®  military  ballots  were  counted, 

by  Franklin.  The  final  count  showed  that 

►ns  from  Original  Montour  County,  of  which  Dan¬ 

ville  is  the  seat,  had  90.3  per 
w  York  Herald  of  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  goto 
1865  has  been  re-  the  polls.  The  News’  trading 
.ny  times.  It  contains  area  showed  an  average  turn- 
rount  of  the  assassi-  out  of  over  91  percent  and  in 
President  Abraham  one  of  the  boroughs  serviced  by 
he  original  had  eight  the  newspaper,  93  percent  of  the 
pages,  while  most  re-  eligible  citizens  turned  out. 
re  two  or  four  un-  The  average  for  Pennsylvania 
pages.  and  the  nation  is  about  82  per 

:  issue  of  the  Sun  of  cent. 

;,  September  3,  1833  The  News’  campaign,  which 
reprinted  on  various  employed  local  organizations 
ies:  1853;  1883;  1933,  and  students  to  get  across  its 
ire  labell^  “Reprint”  point,  was  carried  to  the  peopk 
►rints  have  variations  by  editorials,  pictures,  feature 
original.  stories  and  talks  before  clubs. 
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to  you 


Ery'oy  the  holidays 
Stay  safe  and  sound 

“Make  it  Milk” 

When  honneward  bound! 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  WacKar  Oriva,  Chicago  6.  III. 


INGENIOUS  SHELL 
CONCRETE.. .it’s  changing 

Today  concrete  is  being  shaped  into  remarkable  concrete  are  as  limitless  as  the  architect’s  imagination, 

structural  forms  called  shells.  Built  only  inches  thin,  And  giving  impetus  to  this  new  contouring  of  the 

they  achieve  strength  without  mass  to  create  grace-  nation’s  roof  line  are  74  progressive  (and  competing) 

ful,  new  beauty.  members  of  the  cement  industry  itself.  Working 

A  bold  break  with  architectural  traditions  has  been  through  the  well-known  Portland  Cement  Associa- 

brought  about.  The  results  can  be  seen  across  the  tion,  they  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  new  engineer- 

country— in  the  high-curved  roof  of  an  airport  ter-  ing  knowledge  about  concrete.  They  sponsor  intensive 

minal  .  .  .  the  accordioned  concrete  slabs  covering  a  scientific  research  which  opens  for  designers,  engi-  f 

department  store  ...  or  the  conical  bowls  of  an  out-  neers  and  builders,  broad  new  opportunities  in  using  | 

door  dining  pavilion.  The  forms  now  possible  with  the  aesthetic  and  practical  potential  of  concrete.  j 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

H*adquarl«rs:  33  W«st  Grand  Av«.,  Chicago  10,  III.  A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concnl$ 


SDX  PAxNEL 

Local  News  Shows 
Come  Under  Fire 


Local  newscasts  came  in  for 
heavy  criticism  during  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Convention  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  Dec.  1  on  “Has  Electron¬ 
ic  Journalism  Come  of  Age?” 

Panel  members  were  Sig 
Mickelson,  president  of  CBS 
News;  Jack  Gould,  New  York 
Times  television  critic;  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Seldes,  dean  of  the  Annen- 
berg  School  of  Communications, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  Small,  WHAS-TV, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  moderated. 

Dean  Seldes  deplored  local 
stations’  selection  of  news — the 
playing  up  of  trivial  local 
happenings  against  the  failure 
to  make  “certain  news  import¬ 
ant  which  is  important.” 

He  charged  that  in  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news,  local  stations 
came  close  to  falsifying  it  and 
did  color  it. 

Mr.  Gould  summed  up  local 
broadcasting  coverage  as  “the 
usual  trivia  versus  hard  news.” 

Mr.  Small  challenged  what 
he  termed  “a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment”  that  all  local  stations 
were  producing  bad  news  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Many  are  doing  a  good  job,” 
he  said.  He  pointed  to  the  local 
TV  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
1960  political  conventions  as  a 
“not  isolated  example.”  Mr. 
Small  claimed  that  critics  of 
local  news  broadcasting  could 
not  hear  or  see  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  and  were  setting  up  the 
standards  by  programs  in  their 
own  areas. 

Mr.  Small  later  compared 
some  local  radio  programming 
today  with  the  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Remarking  that  this  is  not  true 
in  television,  he  said  that  some 
radio  stations  sought  the  types 
of  audiences  interested  in  rape 
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and  robbery.  These  stations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Small,  “won’t 
spend  money  on  the  news.” 

But,  he  said,  there  are  many 
fine  stations  just  as  there  are 
many  fine  newspapers. 

What  Happened  to  Commentary? 

Mr.  Gould  said  he  was  puzzled 
by  the  disappearance  in  tele¬ 
vision  of  commentary  news 
shows  which  had  stimulated 
radio  in  its  heyday. 

Mr.  Mickelson  replied  that 
Howard  K.  Smith  of  CBS-TV 
had  been  doing  commentary  for 
years  on  the  7 : 15  p.m.  news  but 
“nobody  is  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion.” 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Gould’s 
question  of  how  long  a  segment 
Mr.  Smith  has  for  his  commen¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Mickelson  replied 
“Ninety  seconds,”  then  asked 
Mr.  Gould,  “How  long  is  an 
average  newspaper  editorial?” 

Mr.  Gould  said:  “I  can’t  think 
of  the  Smith  interval  as  com¬ 
paring  to  the  radio  days  of 
Elmer  Davis.” 

Dean  Seldes  urged  both  broad¬ 
casting  and  the  press  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  each  other.  “Find  a 
way  of  living  in  sin  together  if 
you  can’t  get  married,”  he  said, 
“and  generate  a  higher  public 
interest  in  what  each  other  is 
doing.” 

• 

Hick»  to  Publications 
Head  at  Miami  U. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Wilson  Hicks,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Miami  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  since  1955  and 
formerly  executive  editor  of 
Life  magazine  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  feature  and 
photo  services,  on  January  1 
will  become  director  of  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  University  of 
Miami,  Dr.  Jay  F.  W.  Pearson, 
president,  has  announced. 

For  the  last  three  years,  in 
addition  to  teaching  photo¬ 
journalism  courses,  Mr.  Hicks 
has  been  supervisor  of  student 
publications.  He  will  continue 
his  work  in  these  two  fields. 

• 

Washington  Chief 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  are  sending  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian  to  their  Wa.shington 
bureau  as  chief,  replacing  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Collins,  who  has  retired. 
Mr.  Bagdikian  has  been  a  J-B 
staffer  since  1947. 


Jailed  Newsman 
Fails  in  Lawsuit 

Montreal 

A  reporter  for  the  French- 
language  daily  La  Presse  of 
Montreal  has  failed  in  a  court 
action  to  collect  damages  against 
a  suburban  municipality  in 
which  he  was  jailed  for  alleged 
election  irregularities. 

The  reporter,  Gilles  Constan- 
tineau,  was  arrested  and  held  in 
cells  for  12  hours  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  an  unfounded 
telegraphing  charge  during  the 
elections  in  City  of  Jacques 
Cartier  in  June,  1957. 

Superior  Court  Judge  C.  A. 
Bertrand,  in  a  judgment  Dec.  5 
denounced  the  police  action  as 
“criminal,”  hut  added  that  he 
was  unable  to  rule  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  because  he  had 
signed  a  document  renouncing 
any  court  action  against  the 
city  or  its  police. 

Mr.  Constantineau  claimed  he 
had  signed  the  document  under 
threats,  fear  and  intimidation, 
but  evidence  showed  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  with  a  lawyer  before 
signing. 

Mr.  Constantineau,  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  was  a  trans¬ 
lator  for  The  Canadian  Press’ 
French-language  service.  His  ar¬ 
rest  was  at  the  insistence  of  a 
mayoralty  candidate  when  the 
plaintiff  appeared  at  the  poll 
without  identification. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  suit  for 
$15,000,  said  he  was  locked  up 
with  several  suspects,  including 
a  known  criminal,  and  despite 
his  diabetic  condition. 

• 

Washington  Post 
Sets  Jan.  8  Section 

Washington 

The  Washinffton  Post  will 
publish  a  special  Government- 
Business  Preview  Section  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  8.  It  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  general  econ¬ 
omics,  national  business,  charts 
and  tables,  and  local  business. 

Articles  will  discuss  the  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  facing  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  how  the 
molders  of  the  “New  Frontier” 
plan  to  cope  with  them.  Charts 
will  cover  industrial,  business 
and  financial  fields.  Roundup  of 
Washington  business  will  in¬ 
clude  review  of  1960  and  fore¬ 
casts  for  1961. 

• 

Recipe  Section 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  on  Nov.  1  published  a 
28-page  “My  Best  Recipe”  tab¬ 
loid  section  featuring  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  prize-winning  reader  and 
advertiser  recipes.  A  contest 
offered  appliances  to  readers  for 
the  best-expressed  opinions  on 
the  Mirror  food  section. 


EditorsUrged 
ToTakeStand 
On  Obscenity 

Bostos 

Newspaper  editors  were  asked 
to  take  a  stand  on  f'bscenity 
when  this  problem  arises  ia 
their  areas  at  the  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editon 
here,  Dec.  1-2. 

Roland  E.  Burdick,  secretary 
of  the  Anti-Censorship  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  Council,  told  the  editors, 
“there  is  a  shifting  criteria  as 
to  what  obscenity  is,”  and  he 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
books  listed  as  obscene  or  in- 
decent  some  years  back  are  no 
longer  so  designated. 

'Thomas  E.  Gaquin,  of  Citi¬ 
zens  for  Decent  Literature  Int, 
told  the  group:  “You,  as  edi¬ 
tors,  have  great  influence  and 
sometimes  you  have  been  asked 
to  take  a  stand — I  am  sure  this 
discussion  will  help.”  He  cited 
a  “vast  increase  in  paper  backs, 
books,  slicks,  which  although 
they  may  not  be  obscene  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  could  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  youth.” 

David  Brickman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
News  and  Medford  (Mass.) 
Mercury,  representative  of  the 
Massachusetts  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service,  served  as 
moderator  of  the  discussion, 
presented  under  the  title  of 
“Freedom  to  Read.” 

The  panel  discussion  brought 
comment  by  editors  that  book¬ 
sellers  put  newspapers  in  a  bad 
light  by  “crying  freedom  of  the 
jiress  when  caught  with  a  dirty 
book.” 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  New  Havn 
(Conn.)  Register,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  .Sevellon 
Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Bulletin,  Leslie  Moore,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
(lazette,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Robert  G.  Drake, 
ville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  secretary; 
and  Peter  K.  Miller,  Berkshm 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

At  the  society’s  annual  din¬ 
ner,  Samuel  Lubell,  opinion 
analyst,  said  religion  was  the 
most  important  single  factor  in 
the  Presidential  campaign. 

• 

Local  Roto  Section 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  SundAI 
Bulletin  will  add  a  locally- 
edited  roto  magazine  late  next 
year.  Bernard  A.  Bergman  hw 
been  named  editor. 
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What  Mr.  Khrushchev  Has  Overlooked! 


In  his  plans  to  out-U.  S.  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  overlooked  one  very  vital 
requirement  for  success  which  this  country  has  highly  developed  and  which  is  practically 
non-existent  in  Russia:  motor  transport.  To  be  sure,  Russia  has  some  railroads  and  these 
have  played  an  important  part  in  its  production  of  capital  goods,  its  heavy  industry  pro¬ 
gram.  But  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  America’s  dynamic  growth  and  high  standard  of  living 
has  been  its  far-flung  system  of  roads  and  streets,  accommodating  its  millions  upon  millions 
of  motor  trucks.  America’s  amazing  development  has  truly  been  geared  to  “the  wheels  that 
go  everywhere”  ...  to  the  nearly  12,000,000  trucks  that  use  the  more  than  31/2  million 
miles  of  roads  and  streets  to  bring  Americans  everything  they  eat,  wear  or  use!  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  associates  will  have  to  build  millions  of  miles  of  roads  and  streets  and 
millions  of  vehicles  before  they  can  compete  with  this  American  way  of  transport. 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


TAILOR-MADE  TRAINING 


Where  Supervisors 
Get  Down  to  Facts 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Don’t  hand  a  “do’s  and  don’ts” 
supervisory  training  program 
to  Cleve  Rumble. 

Mr.  Rumble  is  director  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  for  the  Cotirier- 
Joumal  and  Louisville  Times, 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
and  WHAS-TV  and  radio.  He’s 
also  a  tailor. 

By  his  own  admission,  a  good 
chunk  of  Mr.  Rumble’s  time  is 
spent  in  “the  tailoring  process.” 
His  aim  is  to  mould  a  super¬ 
visory  training  program  that  re¬ 
jects  the  stylized  how-to-do-it 
approach  that  leans  heavily  on 
discipline  discussion. 


Discussion  Group 


Mr.  Rumble  is  leading  24 
supervisors  through  20  oce-a- 
week  sessions  in  his  “discussion 


gfroup  program. 

The  group  includes  a  news 
editor,  press  room  superintend¬ 
ent,  composing  room  foreman, 
advertising  copy  and  plans 
supervisor,  and  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

The  supervisors  are,  in  effect, 
thinking  and  talking.  They  are 
NOT  being  force-fed  precon¬ 
ceived  how-to  notions. 

“Consulting  firms  don’t  like 
me  because  they  have  packaged 
training  programs  to  sell.  But 
they  aren’t  tailored  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation,”  Mr.  Rumble 
said. 

These  packaged  programs 
“never  dig  into  the  real  funda¬ 
mentals  involved  in  order  giving 
and  decision  making,”  he  added. 

Aim  of  the  Rmnble  method  is 
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to  help  supervisors  “sharpen 
through  practice  their  own  skills 
and  judgment.  We  come  as  close 
to  the  real  life  situation  as  we 
can  get.” 

To  do  this,  Mr.  Rumble  has 
group  members  study  carefully 
selected  case  histories  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  situations 
here.  Then  group  members  act 
out  the  cases. 


A  manager  may  find  himself 
in  the  role  of  a  goof-off  worker, 
while  a  foreman  may  be  acting 
the  part  of  a  division  superin¬ 
tendent. 


There’s  heat  as  well  as  light 
at  the  sessions.  In  one  discussion, 
a  supervisor  took  a  role  that  put 
him  under  control  of  a  man  he 
supervises  in  real  life.  As  he 
was  being  talked  to  in  the  case 
study,  the  supervisor  blew  up. 

“I  wouldn’t  work  for  a  S.O.B. 
like  you,”  the  supervisor  told 
his  make-believe  boss. 


Later  the  supervisor  told  Mr. 
Rumble  that  the  experience  had 
caused  him  to  think  more  deeply 
about  the  reaction  of  his  real- 
life  employees  to  orders  he  gave. 


Man  of  Few  Words 


In  another  session,  a  visitor 
noted  that  one  man  got  an  un¬ 
expected  plus  from  acting  as  a 
manager.  The  man  was  getting 
far  afield  and  his  points  were 
falling  like  scattershot.  Finally 
the  man  realized  his  wanderings 
and  admitted.  “I  use  five  words 
when  one  word  will  do.” 


Mr.  Rumble  guides  the  dis¬ 
cussion  group  with  a  casual, 
friendly  attitude  that  can  switch 
to  a  verbal  jab  without  a  flicker. 

“Of  course  this  problem  could 
never  happen  at  Sixth  and 
Broadway  (home  of  the  news¬ 
papers),”  he  said  with  a  smile 
at  one  session.  “Or  could  it?” 


for  tailor-made  training  pro¬ 
grams  that  teach  supervisors 
“to  systematically  get  at  the 
facts.” 


Sills  Gets  Japanese 
Tuna  Fish  for  PR 


Tokyo,  Japan 

An  American  public  relations 
firm  has  signed  a  contract  for  a 
public  relations  program  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  on  behalf 
of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Japanese  tuna  industry. 

T.  Matsuda,  president  of  the 
International  Tuna  Fish  Asso¬ 
ciation,  announced  that  the 
Frozen  Tuna  segment  of  the 
association  has  retained  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Sills  &  Company,  which 
has  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  to  promote  the 
.sale  of  American  canned  tuna  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  Japanese  Frozen  Tuna 
Export  group  is  part  of  the 
International  Tuna  Fish  Associ¬ 
ation  which  is  headquartered  in 
Tokyo.  Total  budget  for  the 
association’s  program  is  $140,- 
000,  of  which  half  is  under¬ 
written  by  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  and  half  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tuna  Fish  Association. 

Sills  organization,  which  has 
a  number  of  accounts  in  the  food 
industry,  will  promote  the  sale 
of  canned  tuna  generically.  Mr. 
Matsuda  described  the  program 
as  “an  umbrella  campaign  to 
help  the  American  tuna  canners 
sell  more  tuna.’' 

The  publicity  program  will  be 
implemented  through  all  media, 
with  special  concentration  on 
women’s  interest  magazines, 
women’s  pages  of  newspapers, 
and  women’s  commentators  on 
radio  and  TV.  New  tuna  recipes 
and  menus  will  be  developed  by 
the  Sills  home  economics  staff  in 
the  firm’s  New  York  test 
kitchens. 
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To  further  tailor  the  course, 
Mr.  Rumble  interviews  most  of 
the  group  members  before  a 
course  begins.  He  gets  to  know 
the  group.  And  group  members 
soon  begin  to  know  each  other 
and  understand  problems  of 
other  departments. 

The  discussion  group  program 
isn’t  suggested  by  Mr.  Rumble 
as  a  cure-all  for  every  news¬ 
paper.  Each  newspaper  has  in¬ 
dividual  methods  and  perhaps 
unique  problems,  he  adds. 

And,  though  he  won’t  push  his 
own  approach  for  others,  the 
very  uniqueness  of  each  opera¬ 
tion  might  be  the  best  argument 


Maryland  Carrier 
Stars  in  USIA  Film 


Curbs  Upon 
Civil  Rights 
News  Seen 


Hagerstown,  Md. 

People  in  nearly  50  foreign 
countries  will  learn  about  the 
life  of  a  typical  American  teen¬ 
ager  through  the  activities  of 
John  Schnell,  and  some  of  his 
classmates  at  South  Hagerstown 
High  School. 

John  was  selected  to  portray 
the  main  role  in  a  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  film  after  a 
number  of  local  teenagers  were 
interviewed  to  find  a  represent¬ 
ative  high  school  boy. 

A  tenth-grader  at  South 
High,  and  a  Daily  Mail  carrier, 
John  is  a  member  of  the  band 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  Pro¬ 
cedure  Club.  He  also  served  as 
trainer  of  the  football  team  and 
has  been  active  in  taking  photos 
to  be  used  in  the  school’s  year¬ 
book. 


Berkeley,  l 

A  series  of  gates  impede 
flow  of  news  about  civil  ri;, 
and  liberties,  according  to 
survey  by  Walter  Geiber 
the  University  of  Calif 
Journalism  Department. 

Each  gate  contains  a  buree^l 
cratic  structure  and  the  saaL 
portion  of  this  type  of  com 
which  survives  a  hazardo* 
transit  gives  readers  only  i 
shadowy  frame  of  reference^ 
reports. 

Indictments  of  sources,  rei 
porters  and  editors  dot  Ml* 
Geiber’s  study.  His  fin 
stem  chiefly  from  inter 
with  25  civil  rights  a„ 
sources  and  22  reporters  who*, 
these  sources  nominated. 

The  fate  of  this  most  fragili' 
type  of  news  is  determinsd  bf 
the  demands  of  the  sours 
groups.  It  is  not  determined  bf 
community  needs  or  by  the  nuu* 
media  audience,  he  declares. 

Sources  are  frustrated  b^ 
cause  the  press  is  not  an  op* 
channel.  Reporters  are  fr» 
trated  or  have  frustratioMs 
thrust  upon  them,  Mr.  Geib* 
found. 


Reporters  generally  are  sy* 
pathetic  with  the  causes  S8^ 
veyed,  but  their  interest  ii 
private,  the  educator  obsenrsA. 

The  reporters  are  bound  np 
in  their  work  and  they  foesi 
their  attention  on  the  persouskl 
and  physical  forces  in  the  new^ 
room,  he  added. 

They  are  skilled  in  their  craft  i 
but  they  write  for  the  newsroo*^ 
gatekeepers  and  not  for  the 
reader,  the  educator  charged. 

They  exercise  the  mandate  to 
select  the  story  from  the  info^ 
mation  received.  But  in  writing 
they  are  conscious  of  an  ill- 
defined  concept  of  their  paper’s 
policy,  or  its  lack  of  policy,  Mr. 
Geiber  added. 

In  many  cases  they  have  not 
even  tested  this  “imagined" 
policy,  the  educator  foimd.  In 
other  cases,  policy  is  all  too 
clearly  drawn. 

Then,  too,  reporters  lik*  I 
stories  reflecting  tension  or  con-  ! 
troversy.  They  select  the  inter  ; 
esting  or  the  humorous.  | 

The  sources  preface  their  rr  [ 
ports  with  abstract  statements,  t 
They  are  perplexed  because  the  I 
press  rejects  stories  with  no 
name  status. 

The  conclusion  is  that  what 
is  news  to  sources  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  news  to  reporters. 
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What  is  the  answer  to  a  mother’s  prayer? 


WHAT  mother  never  looks  at  her  little  boy  and  sees  a  man  . . .  never  listens 
to  her  baby  daughter  and  hears  a  woman’s  voice  ?  What  mother  has 
never  watched  her  children  playing  and  silently  prayed  that  she  will  be  equal 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  their  youth  and  growing  up? 


She  constantly  strives  to  make  her  prayer  come  true.  She  sacrifices  for  it. 
She  dedicates  herself  to  it.  She  tries  to  guide  without  pushing . . .  educate 
without  forcing . . .  shelter  her  children  without  hiding  them  from  reality . . . 
love  them  without  smothering.  She  does  her  best  to  set  an  example  from 
which  each  child  can  learn  to  lead  and  enjoy  a  fruitful  and  happy  life. 

If  she  can  do  all  this . . .  then  a  mother’s  prayer  is  answered. 


A  Christmas  Message  from  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
Distributors  of  Green  Stamps  since  1896 


Toronto  Star 
Net  Income 
Dips  for  Year 


In  an  annual  report  which 
uses  headlines  and  standard-size 
daily  newspaper  columns,  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  Limited  reports  a 
drop  in  net  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30. 

“Gross  revenue  fell  slightly 
from  $34,584,806  last  year  to 
$34,480,861,”  J.  S.  Atkinson, 
president,  states.  “In  view  of 
the  change  in  business  conditions 
in  1960,  the  maintenance  of 
revenues  at  this  level  was  grati¬ 
fying  as  it  indicated  a  continu¬ 
ous  public  confidence  in  the 
company’s  publications  and  the 
value  of  advertising  in  them.” 

Added  Income 

Operating  costs  increased  in 
the  year  from  $30,918,843  in 
1959  to  $31,324,027.  Net  income 
amounted  to  $1,174,578  in  1960 
as  compared  with  $1,478,017  in 

1959.  But  this  year  a  non¬ 
recurring  sale  of  patent  rights 
added  $^0,000  to  the  net  in¬ 
come.  The  net  income  was  large 
enough  to  permit  the  company 
to  pay  a  $1  participating  divi¬ 
dend  per  share  on  outstanding 
preference  shares,  in  addition 
to  regular  dividends  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 

Mr.  Atkinson  reported  that 
average  daily  circulation  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  continued 
to  increase  to  330,286  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30, 

1960.  The  paper’s  share  of  the 
total  circulation  of  all  Toronto 
newspapers  increased  slightly 
from  its  share  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  a  year  ago. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertitinq,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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according  to  ABC  reports,  Mr. 
Atkinson  stated. 

Average  circulation  of  The 
Star  Weekly  dropped  from  965,- 
690  to  944,254  at  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  year.  However,  it 
was  up  over  the  1958  figure  of 
884,111.  The  decrease  was  solely 
in  news-stand  sales  as  home 
delivery  circulation  actually  in¬ 
creased.  Other  Canadian  weekly 
publications  had  a  similar  drop, 
Atkinson  reported. 

Ad  Linage  Down 

“Following  the  trend  of  most 
publications,  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  linage  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  The  Star  Weekly 
decreased  by  about  3%  and  2% 
respectively  compared  to  the 
preceding  years,”  his  report 
states. 

'The  report  to  the  shareholders 
refers  to  “steps  to  curb  the 
increasing  cost  of  operations 
which  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
newspaper  industry  for  some 
years.  This  trend  must  be 
checked  so  that  the  company 
may  operate  profitably  at  a 
time  when  increased  revenues 
should  not  be  anticipated.  Sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  operations 
have  already  been  made  and 
additional  changes  are  planned 
which  will  bring  about  material 
cost  reductions  during  the  next 
year.” 

Included  in  these  changes,  the 
report  states  that  the  photo¬ 
composition  process  is  being 
utilized  in  the  production  of  both 
the  picture  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  The  Star  Weekly  and 
is  being  introduced  for  display 
advertising  in  tbe  Daily  Star. 

Tbe  company  in  the  past  year 
granted  an  exclusive  license  for 
10  years  to  manufacture  mech¬ 
anized  newspaper  mailing  room 
equipment  developed  by  its  re¬ 
search  department  to  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  Certain  patents 
which  expire  on  the  'Torstar 
and  Wallastar  machines  during 
;  the  next  10  years,  were  sold  to 
I  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.  for 
$200,000.  Toronto  Star  Limited 
retained  other  patents  on  Tor- 
star  equipment  and  intends  to 
continue  to  do  research  for 
:  more  efficient  newspaper  equip- 
,  ment. 


2  Paramount  Pix 
Get  Color  Service 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal’s  unique  ROP  Color  Service, 
which  regularly  supplies  hun¬ 
dreds  of  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with 
color  editorial  features,  is  being 
utilized  for  motion  pictures  for 
the  first  time  with  two  Para¬ 
mount  releases,  Ray  Stark’s 
“The  World  of  Suzie  Wong”  and 
Jerry  Lewis’  “CinderFella.” 

Nearly  400  newspapers,  in  key 
cities  have  been  offered  the  spe¬ 
cial  “The  World  of  Suzie  Wong” 
and  “CinderFella”  features, 
which  have  been  tailored  for 
Sunday  supplement  use  with 
full-color  illustrations.  Each 
feature  is  a  full-page  layout 
containing  a  quarter-page  color 
mat,  a  black-and-white  photo 
and  extended  descriptive  text. 

The  ROP  Color  Service  fea¬ 
tures  are  supplied  free  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  form  of  mats 
which  are  specially  ordered 
from  color  plates  and  designed 
to  fit  special  needs. 

Released  in  conjunction  with 
Christmas  engagements  of  both 
“The  World  of  Suzie  Wong” 
and  “CinderFella,”  the  features 
inaugurate  a  localized  press 
ser\dce  said  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  readership  of  25,000,- 
000  people.  The  service  will  be 
maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis  on  all  major  Paramount 
releases. 


Salaries  Up 

The  financial  statement  shows 
that  in  1960  salaries,  wages  and 
employee  benefits  totalled  $14,- 
077,735  (as  against  $13,140,- 
484  in  1959).  ’This  accounted  for 
40.8  percent  of  gross  revenue. 
Paper  and  ink  accounted  for 
$9,629,905  ($9,956,547  in  1969) 
or  27.9  percent  of  gross  revenue. 
Other  operating  expenses  ac¬ 
counted  for  19.2  percent  of  gross 
revenue,  depreciation  2.9  per¬ 
cent,  and  income  taxes  4.2  per¬ 
cent. 


Hicks  &  Creist  Gets 
Endicott  Johnson  Corp. 

The  Endicott  Johnson  Corp., 
Endicott,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edgar  B.  Mooney 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  marketing  for  the  shoe  firm. 

“Under  Endicott  Johnson’s 
new  marketing  concept,  the 
agency’s  activities  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  our  entire  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  ef¬ 
fort,”  Mr.  Mooney  said. 

Declining  to  reveal  details  of 
the  company’s  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  advertising  and  marketing 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
Mooney  said  that  “in  1961, 
Endicott  Johnson  will  place 
more  emphasis  than  ever  on 
helping  retailers  sell  our  lines.” 
• 

Probe  Extended 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Another  30-day  extension  of 
time  has  been  given  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  here  which  is 
looking  into  possible  monopoly 
practices  in  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  newspaper  com¬ 
ics  and  feature  supplements. 
The  jury  began  its  investigation 
in  June. 
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Decalogue 
For  Church 
News  Pages 

DETMlt 

As  a  guide  for  church  pub¬ 
licity,  Hiiey  H.  Ward,  religiou 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Frtt 
Press,  has  handed  dowm  a  D«^ 
alogue  for  ministers. 

His  Ten  Commandments: 

Here  are  Ten  CommandmeBti, 
that  are  as  self-explanatoiy  si 
the  old  ones  of  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy. 

These  commandments,  rewrit¬ 
ten  this  morning,  tell  us  the 
fundamental  procedures  about 
how  to  keep  your  church  in  tbe 
news. 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
newspapers  before  me  —  that 
is,  newspapers  like  to  have  the 
same  release  date,  and,  too,  a 
date  that  favors  that  particular 
paper. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
you  any  images  as  to  how  you 
think  your  story  should  look  in 
the  paper.  Then  you  won’t  be 
disappointed  if  it  doesn’t  come 
out  the  way  you  expected. 

3.  Do  not  take  God’s  name  in 
vain.  Do  not  expect  every  dub 
meeting  and  social  tea  in  (Jod’s 
name  to  get  on  the  religion  page. 

4.  Remember  your  deadlines, 
and  keep  them  holy. 

Remember  Kids 

5.  Honor  your  father  and 
mother,  your  senior  pastors  and 
retired  deaconesses  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  remember,  too,  the 
children  and  the  young  adults 
whose  faith  in  action  make  very 
fresh  reading. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  any¬ 
thing.  Send  us  a  calendar  —  let 
us  know  what  you  are  doing  — 
briefly,  of  course,  and  leave  the 
slaughter  to  the  religion  editor 
and  the  copy  desk. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery.  This  could  mean  for 
the  minister  with  news  ambi¬ 
tions  to  stay  with  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospel  and  he  ^ 
be  much  better  off  newswise. 
It  can  mean  literally,  too,  don’t 
run  away  with  the  choir  dire^ 
tor. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  or  bor 
row  the  ideas  of  somebody  else 
and  expect  good  coverage. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness.  Be  positive.  Don’t  try 
to  expose  other  religions. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  your 
fellow  ministers’  publicity.  If 
one  man  is  getting  all  of  tte 
publicity,  maybe  he  deserves  it 
maybe  he  doesn’t. 
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That’s  "Rebound  Tumbling 


These  children  are  enjoying  America’s  fastest  growing  recrea¬ 
tion  and  sport  —  rebound  tumbling.  They  are  bouncing  at  one 
of  the  thousands  of  rebound  tumbling  centers  which  have 
sprung  up  around  the  country. 


The  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  NCAA,  and  other  official  bodies 
recognize  the  sport  as  “rebound  tumbling.”  In  the  interest  of 
accurate  reporting,  we  urge  you  to  refer  to  it  always  by  that 
name. 


Please  follow  this  correct  wording: 

The  name  of  the  recreation  and  sport  is  rebound  tumbling. 
The  name  of  the  product  is  rebound  tumbling  equipment,  unit, 
net  or  bed. 

The  name  of  an  outdoor  bouncing  center  is  a  rebound  tum¬ 
bling  center,  bounce  center  or  jump  center. 


The  word  “Trampoline”  is  actually  a  brand  name  referring 
exclusively  to  products  of  the  Nissen  Trampoline*  Company, 
originator  of  standardized  rebound  tumbling  equipment,  which 
has  held  a  U.S.  Patent  Office  Registration  covering  this  trade¬ 
mark  since  1943. 


interestingly,  the  word  “Trampoline”  did  appear  in  diction¬ 
aries  as  much  as  30  years  ago,  meaning  primarily  “walking  on 
stilts”  or  referring  to  a  home-made  net  for  acrobats.  The  word 
derives  from  the  Spanish  “trampolin”  meaning  a  wooden  div¬ 
ing  board.  Some  25  years  ago  George  Nissen  designed  and 
mass-produced  an  efficient,  folding  type  of  rebound  tumbling 
equipment  now  used  in  more  than  1 0,000  schools  and  colleges, 
and  thousands  of  homes  and  centers  in  more  than  30  countries. 
Nissen  popularized  the  sport  and  his  trade-mark. 


If  “Trampoline”  is  ever  used,  it  should  be  followed  by  the 
word  “Brand”,  be  capitalized,  and  be  identified  with  Nissen 
equipment.  Our  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  proper  use  of 
these  terms. 


Nissen  Trampoline*  Company 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Mfrs.  of  Official  NCAA  and  AAU 
Rebound  Tumbling  Equipment 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  for  Nissen  rebound  tumbling  equipment. 


School  Page 
OnDailyBasis 
Wins  Friends 

Bowling  Green,  0. 

A  daily  school  page  is  in  its 
second  year  in  the  Bowling 
Green  Daily  Se.n*inel-Tribune. 

Filled  with  school  facts  and 
features  on  a  local,  state  and 
national  level,  it  runs  Monday 
through  Friday.  The  page  was 
started  last  December  and  has 
received  help  from  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  high  school  and 
elementary  pupils. 

When  the  page  was  started  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Bower,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  helped  her  contact  journal¬ 
ism  teachers,  school  administra¬ 
tors,  and  students  in  the  fiO 
schools  in  the  county.  They  were 
asked  to  contribute  news  of 
school  activities,  class  projects, 
and  new  or  unusual  teaching 
techniques. 

They  were  asked  to  write 
their  own  copy,  but  staff  mem¬ 
bers  also  did  the  follow-up  work, 
wrote  the  story  and  took  any 
pictures  which  were  necessary. 

Miss  Bower  took  students  on 
guided  tours  of  the  newspaper 
plant,  spoke  to  teachers’  groups 
and  journalism  classes  and 
served  as  a  consultant  for 
career  night  programs. 

Talent  Recognition 

She  describes  the  basic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  page  this  way: 

“We  attempted  to  incorporate 
humor  whenever  possible  and 
also  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
talented  youngsters  to  see  their 
work  in  print  and  gain  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  We  were  very  liberal  in 
our  use  of  features,  especially 
quoting  the  school  psychologist, 
the  art  instructor,  the  element- 
ar>'  coordinator  and  other 
authorities  in  our  area. 

“The  philosophy  of  the  junior 
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high  .school  principal  was  a 
story  that  created  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  cleared  up  some 
common  misconceptions. 

“At  first  we  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  convincing  teachers — 
especially  the  principals — that 
there  was  merit  in  the  plan  to 
publicize  their  activities. 

“Since  then  the  administra¬ 
tors  have  proven  to  be  the 
large.st  source  of  information 
in  the  schools  and  have  slowly 
but  surely  realized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  daily  newspaper’s 
existence  in  the  schools.” 

Resistance  Met 

At  the  same  time  that  the 
paper  broadened  its  coverage  of 
school  activities  and  features  it 
also  strengthened  its  coverage 
of  board  activities  and  parent 
groups. 

“This  is  probably  where  we 
met  our  most  resistance,”  Miss 
Bower  said.  “Educators  who 
were  content  tc  have  us  publi¬ 
cize  their  football  team,  their 
band  and  their  school  dances, 
were  not  happy  when  we  also 
publicized  the  fact  that  the 
school  faced  financial  difficulties, 
that  extra-curricular  activities 
and  some  classes  were  cut  from 
the  schedule  when  an  operating 
le\Tr  was  defeated. 

“The  paper  was  in  for  more 
criticism  when  it  covered,  in 
detail,  public  meetings  protest¬ 
ing  action  taken  by  boards  of 
education  of  several  schools.  But 
more  recently  educators  have 
turned  to  the  paper  with  facts 
which  must  be  presented  to  the 
public.  During  this  last  election 
they  flooded  our  office  with  in¬ 
formation  on  why  school  levies 
were  needed.  Only  one  was  de¬ 
feated — and  this  was  a  result  of 
a  possible  consolidation  which 
would  share  the  expense  of 
construction,  later.” 

Initial  plans  for  the  page  are 
started  in  August.  A  letter  is 
mimeographed  and  in  September 
it  is  given  to  every  teacher  in 
the  60  schools  which  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  covers. 

The  school  editor,  Walter 
Johns  Jr.,  visits  each  of  the 
schools  about  once  every  two 
months. 

Miss  Bower  recently  has 
taken  over  as  public  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bowling  Green  paper. 
Wood  County’s  only  daily,  with 
a  circulation  of  about  10,000. 

• 

Ads  a  la  Carte 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
(Springfield  Union,  Springfield 
Daily  News,  and  Springfield 
I  Sunday  Republican)  are  re¬ 
modeling  a  downtown  store, 
used  for  many  years  by  a  lunch¬ 
eonette,  into  new  quarters  for 
its  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


Daily  Helps 
Korean  Kids 
Get  Supplies 

Keene,  N.  H. 

A  people-to-people  campaign 
launched  by  the  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel  after  the  paper  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  hometown 
boy  with  the  Army  in  Seoul 
resulted  in  a  six-ton  airlift  to 
a  Korean  orphanage. 

Operation  Orphans  began  in 
mid-October  when  Justin  Gal¬ 
lagher,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sentinel,  received  a  letter  from 
First  Lt.  Horace  D.  Verry,  who 
is  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
in  Korea. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel  when  Lt. 
Verry  was  a  football  star  at 
Keene  High  School  and  later 
became  a  football  and  baseball 
star  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Lt.  Verry  wrote  about  the 
children  he  is  supervising  for 
his  battalion.  “I  need  help  for 
these  kids,”  he  said.  “To  be  an 
American  and  come  to  a  land 
like  this  is  a  disadvantage  in 
itself,  but  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  these  children  and  their 
living  conditions  is  hell.” 

That  day  the  Sentinel  carried 
a  story  alxiut  the  plea  for  the 
orphans.  James  D.  Ewing,  pub¬ 
lisher,  .said  the  paper  would 
function  as  an  agency  for  a 
Keene-to-Korea  airlift. 

Reaction  Spunlaneou!> 

The  reaction  was  spontaneous, 
and  the  newspaper  carried  a 
front  page  story  every  day  for 
more  than  a  month,  backstop¬ 
ping  with  an  editorial  campailgn. 

Many  groups  and  individuals 
began  clothing  collections. 

Then  20  citizens  got  together 
and  formed  a  volunteer  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  enthu.siasm  spread  to  the 
entire  circulation  area  of  the 
newspaper  in  southwestern  New 
Hampshire.  Cars  arrived  in 
Keene  almost  daily,  loaded  with 
food,  clothing,  and  toys  for  the 
children  in  the  Pub  Won 
Orphanage. 

Shoe  manufacturers  contrib¬ 
uted  shoes.  Toy  manufacturers, 
after  learning  that  the  orphans 
were  playing  with  live  hand 
grenades,  contributed  stuffed 
toys.  Blanket  mills  contributed 
blankets.  Construction  com¬ 
panies  volunteered  manpower 
and  lumber  to  do  whatever 
crating  might  be  necessary  prior 
to  the  airlift. 

Supermarkets  set  up  bins  near 
checkout  counters  to  receive 
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contributions  of  canned  goods. 
When  the  Operation  Orphaiu 
airlift  took  off  from  Grenier  Air 
Force  Base  in  Manchester,  N.H 
early  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  5 
it  carried  six  ton.s  of  foo({ 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  toys, 
school  desks,  a  piano,  photo¬ 
graphs,  soap,  blankets,  and 
countless  other  articles  that  Lt 
Verry  said  were  needtHl  at  thf 
orphanage. 

The  New  Hampshire  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  ))lane,  flying  a 
training  mission  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Air  Transport  Service 
(MATS),  arrived  at  Kimpo  Air¬ 
port  in  Seoul  on  Saturday,  Dec. 
10.  It  was  met  by  a  delegation 
of  government  officials,  and  a 
happy  lieutenant  who  had  faith 
in  the  ability  of  a  small  news- 
l)aper  to  do  big  things. 

• 

Observant  Reporter 
Thwarts  .4ttaek  on  Girl 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Jack  Setters  recently  found 
himself  making  the  news  instead 
of  recording  it.  Jack,  42-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  NaghvUlt 
Banner,  was  caught  up  in  a 
drama  involving  a  young  would- 
be  abductor  and  a  14-year-old 
school  girl,  the  intended  victim. 

Mr.  Setters  had  .stopped  for 
a  traffic  light  when  he  noticed 
the  young  man  forcibly  leading 
the  girl  acro-ss  the  street.  She 
turned  and  formed  the  word, 
“Help”,  silently.  This  single  in¬ 
stance  was  enough  to  prompt 
the  reporter  into  action.  He 
foiled  what  could  have  been  a 
.serious  crime. 

The  reporter  had  the  nearly 
hy.sterical  girl  get  into  his  car 
and  after  listening  to  her  story 
he  chased  the  young  man,  catch¬ 
ing  him  in  a  nearby  parking 
lot.  The  girl’s  mother  later 
swore  out  a  warrant  charging 
the  young  art  student  with  as¬ 
sault. 

The  .sheriff  and  other  officials 
jiraised  the  reporter’s  alertness 
and  cooperation  with  police. 

• 

Women’s  Club  Drops 
Controversial  Rule 

Denvb 

The  Ck)loi*ado  Press  Womw 
have  approved  changing  their 
group’s  bylaws  to  eliminate  a 
.so-called  “blackball  rule”  on  ad¬ 
mitting  new  members,  a  rule 
that  raised  a  controversy  t»o 
months  ago. 

The  old  rule  automatically 
denied  membership  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  if  three  or  more  member 
voted  no.  The  rule  resulted  iHj 
two  resignations  after  members 
voted  to  exclude  a  Negro  wom¬ 
an  from  membership. 

The  club  has  about  100  wom¬ 
en  members  throughout  Colo¬ 
rado. 
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WHICH  JOB  WOULD  YOU  TAKE? 


If  you’re  like  most  of  us,  you’d  take  the 
job  with  the  more  tempting  salary  and 
the  brighter  future. 

Many  college  teachers  are  faced  with 
this  kind  of  decision  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  are  virtually  bom¬ 
barded  with  tempting  offers  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  And  each  year  many 
of  them,  dedicate  but  discouraged,  leave 
the  campus  for  jobs  that  pay  fair,  com¬ 
petitive  salaries. 

Can  you  blame  them? 

These  men  are  not  opportunists.  Most 
of  them  would  do  anything  in  their  power 
to  continue  to  teach.  But  with  families 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate,  they  just 
can’t  make  a  go  of  it.  They  are  virtually 


forced  into  better  paying  fields. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  teacher 
shortage,  college  applications  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  within  ten  years. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  soon 
have  a  very  real  crisis  on  our  hands. 

We  must  reverse  this  disastrous  trend. 

You  can  help.  Support  the  college  of  your 
choice  today.  Help  it  to  expand  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  to  pay  teachers  the  salaries  they 
deserve.  Our  whole  future  as  a  nation 
may  depend  on  it. 

It’s  important  for  you  to  know  more  about  what 
the  impending  college  crisis  means  to  you.  Write 
for  a  free  booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

Box  36,  Times  Square  Station,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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‘Tenpin  Tips’  Scores 
‘Strike’  For  Bowlers 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  fresh-short  daily  bowling 
feature,  “Tenpin  Tips,”  de¬ 
signed  to  bowl  over  readers  and 
make  a  lucky  strike  in  syndica¬ 
tion,  begins  Jan.  9. 

“This  miniature-sized  feature 
ought  to  generate  a  giant-sized 
following  in  bowling,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fastest  gfrowing  and 
greatest  participant  sport,” 
asserted  S.  George  Little,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  will  syndicate 
the  short-short  column  with  a 
drawing  in  mat  form  six  times 
a  week. 

Frank  Clause,  known  as  the 
“Bowling  Schoolmaster”  and 
winner  of  many  championships, 
is  the  columnist. 


try  in  a  single  year.  He  is  col¬ 
lecting  material  for  a  book  on 
bowling. 

The  column  contains  handy 
tips  on  fast  and  slow  lanes, 
slides,  positioning,  ball  weights, 
thumb  fit,  hand  grip,  spare 
shooting,  three-step  delivery 
compared  to  two-step,  left- 
handed  bowlers,  spot  bowling 
and  many  valuable  aids  to  im¬ 
proving  a  bowler’s  skill. 


‘Bowling  Srhoolmasler' 


Biggest  Winner 


Mr.  Clause  (no  relation  to 
Santa)  is  the  biggest  tourna¬ 
ment  prize  winner  in  bowling. 
He  won  $26,000  in  February  on 
jackpot  bowling. 

“Tenpin  Points”  provides 
easy-to-read  capsuled  instruc¬ 
tion  for  both  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  bowlers.  The  panel  is 
designed  to  supplement  local 
bowling  coverage.  It  includes  in 
its  format  attractive  cartoon- 
style  illustrative  art,  with  about 
40  words  of  explanatory  texts. 

Mr.  Clause  is  a  popular  in¬ 
structor  and  lecturer.  He  made 
more  than  200  exhibition  ap¬ 
pearances  throughout  the  coun- 


Ciood  growth  stoek! 


Before  you  know  it.  the  baby  grows 
into  a  boy,  and  the  boy  into  a  man. 
Growth  is  something  wonderful — and  a 
lot  of  fun  to  watch.  The  Wallets  are 
doing  their  growing  in  the  public  eye 
— and  with  a  growing  audience,  in  the 
progressively  popular  comic  strip  .  .  . 


tiaMiline  Aliev 


Chicago  Tribune ~\cic  York  \cws 
Syndicate^  inc* 


•Veu-a  Huildinti.  .Veir  York 
Tribumv  Tower,  CkiroQO 


“How  Solid  Is  The  South?” 
is  the  questioned  di.st  a.ssed  is 
four  post-election  stories  by 
Don  Shoemaker,  editorial  page 
editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Hi  raid. 

The  Herald  offers  the  four 
articles  on  a  page  proof  to  any 
newspaper  wishing  to  t  un  them 
at  no  charge  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Individual  titles  of  the  ar 
tides  are:  “Lookaway,  Dixi^ 
land  ...  A  New  Tune  For  Two 
Parties,”  “Religion?  South 
Didn’t  Vote  On  It,”  “Negro 
Votes  Pocketbook,  Rights — And 
Democratic,”  and  “The  Cotton- 
Pickin’  Coalition  Isn’t  In  Ken¬ 
nedy  Country — Yet.” 


TH  P.ACIFIC  RKPORTS 


Frank  Clause 


Frank  Clause  was  a  teacher 
of  American  history  and  Eng¬ 
lish  for  25  years  at  Old  Forge 
(Pa.)  High  School,  before  leav¬ 
ing  in  1958  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  bowling.  He  has  been 
bowling  for  30  of  his  47  years. 
He  and  his  wife  have  three 
daughters. 

“Everyone  should  come  on 
out  and  join  the  ranks  of 
America’s  number  one  partici¬ 
pant  sport,”  urged  Mr.  Clause. 

“Bowling  is  the  active  man’s 
sport,”  he  continued.  “And, 
w'hether  it’s  an  urban  or  a  sub¬ 
urban  area,  bowling’s  right  in 
the  thick  of  things,  a  ready¬ 
made  social  gathering  for  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  girl  friend  or  pal. 
Our  panel  is  designed  to  ‘pull’ 
readership  out  of  the  ‘grutter’ 
and  give  you  ‘strikes  to  spare’ 
in  circulation.” 

The  famous  bowling  instruc¬ 
tor  -  lecturer  -  columnist  began 


bowling  as  an  undergraduate  at 
the  University  of  Scranton, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Palmer  Sets  New 


Golf  Win  Record 


Arnold  Palmer,  author  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
illustrated  feature,  “The  Palmer 
Method,”  recently  became  golf’s 
all-time  high  one-year  money 
winner  when  he  took  the  Mobile 
Open.  This  victory  boosted 
Palmer’s  official  1960  earnings 
to  $74,532;  at  season’s  end, 
Arnold’s  PGA  tournament  to¬ 
tals  read  eight  victories  in  25 
starts.  Altogether,  Palmer  fin¬ 
ished  “in  the  money”  24  of  these 
25  times,  another  record  for 
golfdom’s  annals. 

Palmer’s  unparalleled  show¬ 
ing  on  the  nation’s  golf  courses 
was  matched  by  the  success  of 
I  his  one-a-week  feature  in  1960, 

I  according  to  syndicate  president 
Robert  C.  Dille.  The  Palmer 
column  is  now  undergoing  ma¬ 
jor  format  changes,  with  the 
new’  version  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  early  in  1961  to  Southern 
and  West  Coast  editors. 

I  Palmer’s  feature  is  in  good 
I  company  at  NNS,  w’hich  also 
!  handles  Sam  Snead  (golf’s  all- 
time  high  total  money  winner) 
and  Cary  Middlecoff  (golf’s 
second  all-time  high  total  money 
winner). 


by  Frank  King  .  .  .  with  the  bright  cast  of  Walt.  Skeezix,  Judy, 
Chipper  and  Corky  ...  a  fine  American  family  that  everybody 
likes  .  .  .  who  deliver  dependable  daily  entertainment  and  interest 
for  the  entire  household!  Warm,  human,  and  heart-filling,  the 
Wallets  are  a  desirable  investment  for  any  paper — giving  a  stock 
of  audience  gratitude  and  circulation  growth!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Ken  MacTaggart,  who  covend 
the  South  African  crisis  eariier 
this  year  for  the  Toronto  (Ont) 
Telegram  News  Serv-ice,  will 
swing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  for  a  tour  through  the 
South  Pacific,  Australia  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

He  i)lans  series  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  medical  care  programs  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (in 
light  of  their  significance  to  the 
development  of  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  Canada)  and  on  the 
general  ]x)litical  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Ports  of  calls 
will  include  Fiji,  Sydney,  Aud- 
land,  Darw’in,  Singapore,  Saigon 
and  Hong  Kong. 

The  Eichmann  trial  .scheduled 
to  open  in  Israel  March  6  will 
l)e  covered  by  John  Bassett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
and  Reuben  Slonim,  well  known 
rabbi  journalist. 


.SEWLNG  r.OLLM.N 


A  weekly  women’s  sewing  col¬ 
umn,  “Sew’  a  Fine  Seam,”  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Crouch  of  Toronto, 
is  a  new  feature  added  to  the 
daily  ser\’ice  package  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  News 
Ser\’ice. 


AMORY  HONORED 


— The  fact  that  “Thorn  Mc¬ 
Bride,”  Copley  News  Service 
sea-adventure  comic  strip,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  avidly  by  skin-diving  en¬ 
thusiasts  was  brought  home 
forcefully  when  a  number  of 
them  wrote  in  stating  that  the 
buckle  on  “Echo  Sheridan's” 
skin  diving  equipment  had  been 
drawn  in  the  wrong  place  and 
would  cause  her  to  drown!  Fu¬ 
ture  cartoon  strips  have  been 
corrected  to  save  “Echo”  from  a 
watery  grave. 


— Cleveland  Amory,  whow 
scintillating  -  titillating  nt« 
weekly  column  is  distributed  by 
the  Sun-Times — Daily  News 
.Syndicate,  Chicago,  was  honond 
Wednesday  at  the  Stork  Chb 
to  mark  publication  of  the  cel- 
umnist-author’s  new  book,  “Wh» 
Killed  Society?”  (Harper). 
Guests  included  some  of  thoM 
Mr.  Amory  charges  with  helpiil 
kill  society.  The  party’s  host  b 
one  of  the  accused.  Other  devu- 
tating  Amory  books:  “The  Prsp- 
er  Bostonians”  (of  which  he  b 
one)  and  “The  Last  Resorts.” 
He  has  worked  seven  years  os 
his  new  book,  which  he  tsfi. 
“The  Warfare  of  Celebrity  wUk 
Aristocracy  in  America  —  frs* 
‘First  Families’  to  the  ‘Fssr 
Hundred’  to  ‘Publi-ciety.’ ” 
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fomen  Features 
Qet  Recognition 

It  has  taken  100  years,  but 
publishers  at  last  are  recoj^niz- 
uig  the  importance  of  the  wom¬ 
b’s  section  in  today’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  said  Dorothy  Roe,  whose 
KU  column,  “Women  Now,”  is 
sppearing  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
aneNew  York  News  Syndicate. 

"The  newspaper  which  forges 
(head  in  today’s  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  must  have  a 
hwly,  up-to-date  women’s  sec¬ 
tion,"  asserted  Miss  Roe,  former 
Tomen’s  editor  of  the  Associ- 
ited  Pres.s  and  long  known  as 
1  crusader  in  the  women’s  news 
held.  “The  graph  of  circulation 
ind  advertising  revenue  shows 
I  close  relation  to  the  amount 
ind  quality  of  women’s  news 
tnd  features  in  almost  every 
paper." 

One  indication  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  women’s  sec¬ 
tions  is  the  establishment  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney-University  of 
Missouri  national  newspaper 
awards  for  the  best  women’s 
interest  pages  and  fashion  re¬ 
porting,  pointed  out  Miss  Roe, 
who  is  one  of  a  panel  of  five 
jadges  who  chose  the  first 
award  winners  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Dec.  8.  Other 
iudges  were  Inez  Robb.  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist; 
Margot  Sherman,  vicepresident 
of  McCann-Erickson ;  J.  B.  Mul- 
laney,  associate  editor  of  the 
Ckveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Dr.  Margaret  W.  Mandel, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  home  economics 
sdtool. 

Awards  include  cash  prizes 
of  $1,000,  $500  and  $250  for 
first,  second  and  third  places 
in  each  of  three  circulation 
tategories  and  will  be  presented 
to  editors  or  directors  of  wom- 
en’s  pages  in  the  competing 
newspapers.  A  special  award  of 
an  all-expense-paid  trip  to 
Paris  also  will  go  to  the  out¬ 
standing  fashion  writer. 

Women’s  Awards 

“The  new  women’s  page 
J  awards  should  be  as  important 
■as  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  the 
Wneral  news  field,”  said  Miss 
^  who  last  year  was  awarded 
[the  University’s  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  journalism 
for  her  pioneering  work  in  the 
of  women’s  page  news. 

fbey  also  call  attention  to  the 
' 'I'eHent  work  being  done 
a^nd  the  country  by  women’s 

■itors,  and  should  stimulate  in- 
'"rest  among  journalism  stu- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dorothy  Roe 


dents  in  special  training  for 
women’s  page  work,  a  field 
which  offers  the  greatest  cur¬ 
rent  opportunity  for  young 
newspaper  women.” 

After  a  career  of  interna¬ 
tional  reporting.  Miss  Roe  said 
she  is  finding  her  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  dynamic  writing 
in  the  wide  scope  of  her  new 
column,  which  answers  some  of 
the  current  attacks  on  Ameri¬ 
can  women.  She  said: 

“American  women  have  been 
browbeaten  long  enough  by 
professional  literary  woman- 
haters.  They  need  a  spokesman 
to  offer  the  case  for  the  defense. 
That’s  me.” 

In  addition  to  her  column 
Miss  Roe  currently  is  complet¬ 
ing  work  on  the  manuscript  of 
her  new  book.  “The  Trouble 
with  Women  Is  Men,”  to  be 
published  next  Spring  by  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall. 

In  private  life  Miss  Roe  is 
the  wife  of  John  B.  Lewis,  New 
York  public  relations  man  and 
former  West  Coast  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
daughters.  The  Lewises  make 
their  home  on  Bell  Island, 
Rowayton,  Conn. 

IIIUMMIIIilHIilllllilllllillllllllllllllllllM^ 

syndicate 

Sentences 

— North  American  Newspaper 
.Alliance  is  distributing  a  blood¬ 
curdling  article  on  sharks  by 
Adrian  Conan  Doyle,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  the  famous 
English  author.  Adrian  Doyle, 
a  medievalist  and  sportsman- 
adventurer,  writes  from  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  shark  hunts 
around  the  world.  Two  photos 
illustrate  the  story. 

— Two  discerning  and  en¬ 
lightening  articles  on  the  comics 
are  in  current  circulation. 
Ernest  Lynn,  vicepresident  and 

For  December  17,  1960 


feature  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  is 
author  of  “The  Fine  Art  of 
Editing  Comics”  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  American  Editor, 
published  by  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Dr.  John  Tebbel,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  author  of  “Who  Said 
the  Comics  Are  Dead?”  in  the 
Dec.  10  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review. 

— Amazing  and  intriguing  is 
the  vast  and  varied  and  valuable 
police  museum,  perhaps  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  private  collection 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  in 
the  home  studio  and  adjoining 
library  of  Jay  Irving,  who  cre¬ 
ates  the  police  strip,  “Pottsy” 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate).  Jay’s  father 
and  grandfather  were  police 
captains  and  two  uncles  and 
other  relatives  also  were  officers 
in  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  so  his  intense  interest 
comes  naturally.  He  presently 
works  on  a  history  of  “New 
A'ork’s  Finest” — with  able  as¬ 
sistance  by  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Walter  Arm,  in  charge  of 
community  relations,  a  former 
New  York  Heraltl  Tribune 
police  reporter.  The  big  book 
will  be  published  in  1963  and 
will  contain  1,000  photos,  many 
of  which  never  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  cartoonist’s  great 
collection  of  badges  includes 
many  heavy  gold  ones  and  also 
a  copper  star  (1845)  from  which 
derived  the  designation  “cop.” 
He  also  has  two  wooden  statues 
of  policemen  that  adorned 
niches  in  the  police  chief’s  ofiice 
in  1854,  toy  paddy  wagons 
(circa  1882)  and  scores  of 
medals  for  police  heroism.  Ex¬ 
tensive,  carefully  kept,  files 
show  records  of  each  precinct 
and  each  commissioner  (Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  was  one)  and 
each  act  of  heroism.  A  file  on 
notorious  murders  goes  back  to 
1609  when  the  settlement  was 
New  Amsterdam.  Jay  Irving 
purchased  the  library  of  500 
books  about  New  York  owned 
by  the  late  Meyer  Berger,  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  reporter  and 
“.About  New  A’ork”  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times. 


— George  Koltanowski,  chess 
master  featured  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  who  is 
widely  syndicated  by  Golden 
Gate  Features,  broke  his  own 
world’s  record  in  competitions 
in  San  Francisco  by  winning  56 
consecutive  blindfolded  games 
without  defeat.  His  old  mark 
was  43  wins,  two  losses  and  five 
draws  in  a  1951  series.  The 
chess  writer’s  matches  were  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  3,000.  The 
exhibition  lasted  eight  and  one- 
half  hours. 


THEIR  SEASON 
NEVER  ENDS! 


.  .  .  kids  are  funny  .  .  . 


ALL-STARS 

by  Al  Liederman 


.  .  .  is  an  ever-fresh  mirth- 
maker  —  right  around  the 
calendar! 

Send  for  samples  of  this 
reader-catching,  space-saving 
l-column  daily  patiel  at  once. 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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PROMOTION 


i 


Stone  Age  Metaphor 
Sings  As  It  Sells 

By  George  Wilt 


Leo  McGivena,  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  advertising 
agency,  told  a  group  of  promo¬ 
tion  managers  last  week  that  he 
is  still  a  sucker  for  copy  that’s 
kooky  or  off-beat. 

The  creator  of  the  classic 
“Tell  it  to  Sweeney”  campaign 
that  promoted  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  15  years  pointed 
out  that  advertising  and  agency 
men  by  the  very  creative  nature 
of  their  jobs  are  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  more  creative 
type  of  promotion  copy. 

“They’ve  had  it  up  to  here 
with  dull  statistical  claims  and 
statements,”  Mr.  McGivena 
added,  running  his  index  finger 
across  his  adams  apple,  “and 
besides,  most  of  the  figures  are 
already  available  to  them.” 

Saber-Tooth  Tiger 

A  prize  example  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  type  of  promotion  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Givena  described  appeared  in  a 
full-page  promotion  ad  in  the 
November  28  issue  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


How  To  toast  A  Qaber-lcofTi  Tiger 


Yoir  frieMcHu  free 


Headlined  “How  to  Roast  a 
Saber-Tooth  Tiger,”  the  tongue- 
in-cheek  copy  alludes  in  ‘Flint- 
stone’  cave-man  language  to  the 
Free  Press’  achievements  in  the 
Detroit  circulation  battle  for  the 
former  readers  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

“The  idea  for  the  ad  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,”  said  Dave  Henes,  Free 
Press  promotion  director,  “but 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle  we 
found  ourselves  without  the 
necessary  time  to  put  it  to 
words  and  music. 


“That’s  where  Lou  Cook  and 
Vem  Minge  entered  the  picture. 
Lou  is  a  reporter  in  the  news 
department — one  of  those  gifted 
guys  who  writes  with  a  nice 
light  touch.  Minge  is  an  editor¬ 
ial  artist,  with  the  feel  for  this 
kind  of  thing. 

“Knowing  how  well  suited 
this  team  would  be  to  refine  our 
idea  and  put  it  into  print,”  Dave 
continued,  “I  contacted  Frank 
Angelo,  the  managing  editor, 
and  obtained  his  consent  to 
draft  them  for  the  job. 

“‘How  to  Roast  a  Saber- 
Tooth  Tiger’  was  the  result.” 

All  the  copy  for  the  page  is 
handlettered,  and  liberally 
sprinkled  with  Vem  Minge’s 
clever  cartoon  spots.  Lou  Cook’s 
mention  of  stone-cutters  can  ob¬ 
viously  be  translated  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  and  there’s  no 
question  but  that  his  reference 
to  mastadon  tusks  and  golden 
amulets  are  stone-age  talk  for 
good  old  money. 

Reprints  Widely  Distributed 

Tabloid-size  reprints  of  the 
off-beat  piece  were  mailed  to  a 
selected  list  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  and  to  some  300  Michigan 
thought-leaders.  Ad  department 
salemen  were  given  reprints  as 
conversation  and  “leave-after” 
pieces.  A  footnote  at  the  bottom 
of  the  in-paper  ad  has  drawn 
a  steady  request  for  reprints. 
Several  urged  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  continue. 

“People  in  the  community  are 
enjoying  the  healthy  competitive 
scrap,”  Mr.  Henes  concluded. 
“We  think  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  wholesome  for  the  en¬ 
tire  community.  We  also  believe 
friendly  competition  is  good  fun, 
and  we  love  a  tough  fight.” 

With  Aveapons  like  the 
“Saber-Tooth  Tiger”  ad,  the 
fight  is  sure  going  to  be  an 
interesting  one. 

Boston  Pie 

“Why  go  shy  on  Boston  pie?” 
was  the  theme  from  which 
evolved  a  bright  promotion  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record- 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Hundreds  of  specially- 
baked  “date  dream”  pies  were 
delivered  to  a  list  of  clients  by 
Western  Union  messengers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  six-page  folder, 
illu^rated  with  pie  charts  made 


by  photographing  actual  pies. 

Baked  by  Dorothy  Muriel 
bakery  in  special  dishes  manu¬ 
factured  by  New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising,  a  premium  specialty 
house,  the  delicacies  had  one 
wedge  missing.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  was  a  printed  slice 
carrying  copy  about  the  Hearst 
tabloids  and  Sunday  paper  cov¬ 
erage  in  New  England. 

After  the  recipient  had  con¬ 
sumed  his  pie,  the  ceramic  pie- 
plate  became  a  utilitarian  ash¬ 
tray,  carrying  a  continuing 
sales  message  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Planning  for  the  project  was 
done  by  Mark  Collins,  advertis¬ 
ing  director;  Jim  King,  local  ad 
manager,  and  Frank  Dunn,  New 
England  chief  for  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  PM  Mark 
Finley  cordinated  the  promotion 
project. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  CONTEST  — 
Rocky  mountain  gridiron  buffs 
submitted  more  than  326,000  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post’s  1900  Football  Predictions 
Contest,  competing  for  ten 
weekly  $350  cash  prizes.  Entries 
ranged  from  over  25,000  during 
the  opening  week  to  nearly  40,- 
000.  Contestants  were  required 
to  predict  the  winners  of  20 
major  college  games  across  the 
nation  in  each  weekly  contest, 
the  final  score,  and  total  yards 
gained  from  scrimmage  in  a 
single  “tie-breaker”  game. 

*  *  >•> 

FOUR-STORY  SANTA  — 
The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  has  erected  a  four-story 
Santa  Claus  cut-out  on  the  front 
of  its  plant.  The  giant  Christ¬ 
mas  mural  is  spotlighted  with 
searchlights  from  across  the 
street.  Local  kiddies  are  invited 
to  post  their  letters  to  Santa  in 
a  giant  reproduction  of  a  mail¬ 
box  in  the  Free  Press  lobby.  The 
newspaper  publishes  a  list  of 
names  of  children  who  deposit 
their  Santa  letters. 

*  *  * 

FLAG  KITS— 26,750  Ameri¬ 
can  flags  were  sold  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  offer  as  a  public 
service  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
moting  patriotic  citizenship. 
Over  5,500  flags  were  sold  across 
the  circulation  counter  in  the 
newspaper’s  lobby,  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  sent  by  mail.  The  kit  in¬ 
cluded  a  50-star  flag,  jointed 

staff  and  knob,  halyard,  and 

metal  bracket,  sold  at  a  cost  of 
$3. 

«  *  * 

FINANCIAL  STAFF  —  A 
four-page  folder  announcing  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune’s  Annual 
Business  Review  and  Forecast 
issue,  to  be  published  January 
3,  1961,  featured  a  photo  of  five 

EDITOR  8£  PUBl 


members  of  the  paper’s  finandil 
staff. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  staffers,  J,  How. 
ard  Wood  told  the  staff  that  tlx 
Trib  was  planning  to  introduer 
a  new  promotion  program  (k- 
signed  to  remind  readers  that 
“You  get  more  out  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  because  there’s  more  in  it* 
He  reminded  editorial  cmployeii 
that  they  are  “'The  i>eople  who 
put  more  into  it.” 

«  * 

MEMORY — America’s  “fot^ 
most  memory  expert,”  as  he  ii 
billed,  Sigmund  Blomberg,  r^ 
cently  concluded  a  highly  s^l^ 
cessful  10-day  promotion  for  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tek- 
gram. 

Blomberg  memorized  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Star-Telegram  ead 
day  before  his  appearances  at 
civic  and  service  clubs  and 
schools.  Members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  called  out  page  numbers, 
and  Blomberg  would  recall  the 
exact  contents  of  the  pages,  ve^ 
batim,  plugging  columns  and 
features  along  the  way.  The 
memory  expert  appeared  before 
15,000  during  the  promotion. 

Coinciding  with  the  ai^)ean 
ances,  Blomberg’s  ‘  ‘  I  m prose 
Your  Memory”  column  ran  in 
the  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  promotion  concluded  witii 
a  free  “Memory  Show”  at  a 
city  auditorium,  with  a  “Stand¬ 
ing  room  only”  audience  of  over 
1,800.  Over  1,500  signed  up  f« 
Blomberg’s  two-night  memory 
course  immediately  followint 
the  show. 

Both  John  Ellis,  editor,  and 
Fain  Reynolds,  city  circulatk* 
manager,  commented  favoraWy 
on  the  promotion,  lauding  iti 
effect  on  readership  and  circula¬ 
tion.  The  memory  expert  has 
been  sponsored  by  200  major 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
over  a  period  of  20  years. 

*  *  * 

INTO  SPACE  —  Wall  Strut 
Journal  promotion  manager 
Frank  Timmons  sends  us  a  copy 
of  his  new  presentation  directed 
to  airline  advertisers.  Tucked 
inside  the  eight-page  oversiied 
presentation  is  a  24-page  insat 
printed  on  green  stodc,  and  re¬ 
printing  typical  examples  of  air 
line  advertisements  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Real 
smart. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

John  Di  Corpo,  feature 
writer,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sua- 
da/y  Republican  —  to  proroo^ 
director,  Waterbury  RepubUt*] 
and  American.  j 
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“The  research  of  all  media  is ...  much  too 
slowly  turning  to  qualitative  analysis” 

.  .  .  says  Jack  J.  Bard,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Marketing  Services,  Edward  H.  Weiss  and  Company,  Chicago 


JACK  J.  BARD,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  of  Edv^ard  H.  Weiss  and 
Company,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  been  with 
the  Weiss  Company  for  eight 
years.  After  getting  his  B.A. 
at  Penn  State  and  his  masters 
from  Columbia,  he  became 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Dumont  Television  Net¬ 
work,  and  later  served  as 
sales  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  director  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for 
five  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Statistical  Assn., 
and  American  Marketing 
Association. 


"...  Perhaps  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  can  stimulate  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  move  on  this  all-important  research  area 
more  quickly." 

Juft  what  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Bard? 

"One  of  the  areas  in  which  I  believe  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  can 
take  a  strong  stand  and  take  action  is  in  Media  Research. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  compilation  of  statistical  data, 
certainly  the  newspaper  industry  provides  the  advertiser  and 
his  agency  with  a  plethora  of  numbers.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  fundamental  creative  research.  For  example,  how  do 
consumers  perceive  black  and  white  ads  as  compared  with 
color  ads— what  active  steps  do  consumers  take  after  they 
reod  a  newspaper  ad  thoroughly— how  important  is  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  in  getting  consumers  to  buy  a  new  package 
goods  product,  etc." 

Do  you  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

"I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 
nearly  20  years.  My  first  exposure  to  the  magazine  was  in 
college.  After  the  war,  I  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regularly 
while  employed  as  a  sales  promotion  executive  in  the  network 
radio  business.  In  those  days  I  was  interested  in  what  the 
competition  (newspapers)  was  doing.  Throughout  my  business 
career  as  a  network  television  executive  and  finally  as  an 
advertising  agency  man,  I  have  continued  to  read  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER." 

What  sections  do  you  read  most  thoroughly? 

"All  of  your  editions  which  feature  ROP  Color  are  most  valu¬ 
able  to  our  Media  Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
information  on  color  is  a  basic  source.  Our  agency  has 
pioneered  the  use  of  ROP  Color  in  the  men's  toiletry  field 
and  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  business.  Obviously,  our  interest 
in  ROP  Color  data  is  more  than  just  passing." 

What  is  your  pattern  of  reading  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

"My  pattern  of  reading  advertisements  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  to  read  the  newspaper  promotion  ads  and  scan  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  other  companies.  The  three  features  which  I  read 
regularly  are  Advertising  News,  Editorial  and  Washington 
Focus." 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


“The  TOTAL  SELLING  Medium  for  Newspapers” 

Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  He  cite<l  the  new  combined  30-  Yhe  SupertHSor  Stivit:  1 

time  line  rate  of  80  cents  which  ^  . 

_  j-  I.  r  this  IS  one  of  a  serf's  of  t«U. 

Promotion  Thome 

L  S'  Examiner  and  46  oenU  for  „  '“"l! 

3,._*1  A  ^  Times  and  Mirror  com-  ^ 

IP  U  P  I  f  P  ^  xPLCJ.  *  ii  Up  i  ■  I-  bined  rate  in  this  classification 

is  98  cents,  a  discount  of  11 

Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel  cents  from  the  separate  rates  of 

'  ’  65  cents  for  the  Times  and  44 

With  distress  signals  out  on  In  a  note  to  this  department  he  cents  for  the  Mirror. 


Promotion  Theme 
Builds  Ad  Count 


He  cite<l  the  new  combined  30- 
time  line  rate  of  80  cents  which 
gives  a  21-eent  discount  from 


classified  newspapers. 
This  week’s  expert 


Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


the  economic  horizon,  Ralph  H.  states: 

Sides,  CAM  of  the  Lancaster  “So  many  of  the  smaller  daily  *  •  ♦ 

(Pa.)  Newspapers,  takes  a  dim  new.spapers  in  our  organization  YIIIJE  CU.STOM 

view'  of  worrj’ing.  He  took  mat-  (and  outside)  do  an  outstanding 

ters  in  hand  in  .4ugust  when  the  job  of  promoting  NWAW,  year  A  tradition  of  saying  Merry 
help  wanted  linage  started  to  in  and  year  out  .  .  .  and  they  get  Christmas  in  classified  adver- 
buckle  and  lit  out  with  a  single  excellent  results  from  the  “ex-  tisements  will  provide  a  major 
promotion  theme.  He  called  it  tra”  effort  put  forth.  W’hy  then  section  in  Christmas  Day  edi- 
“Instant  People”.  You  know,  do  not  more  of  the  big  daddys  tions  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
place  a  want  ad — there’s  an  in-  of  our  industrj’  get  on  the  ball  Newn  Tribune  again  this  year, 
stant  response.  By  whom?  In-  and  promote  this  successful  Ten  full  pages  of  greetings 
stant  people,  of  course!  event?  Could  it  be  that  they  are  planned.  Readership  is  high 

Stressing  the  singleness  of  have  all  of  the  business  they  can  and  attractive  composition  has 
theme,  Ralph  offers  proof  that  it  handle?  Could  it  be  that  they  established  the  section  as  “some- 
pays.  Here’s  a  inindown  on  his  have  all  the  readers  and  want  thing  special,”  reports  Ralph 
experience:  ad  users  they  want?  V^ery  lucky  Rosenberg,  classified  manager, 

“We  started  Instant  People  if  this  is  the  case.  But  this  CAM  Many  business  firms  feel  that 
theme  August  1,  1960.  Our  ad  hasn’t  found  another  CAM  with  ^  simple  greeting  message  in 
count  increased  steadily,  August  this  fortunate  situation.”  this  section  is  one  of  the  most 

through  November,  to  an  8%  n  -ij  i  effective  w'ays  of  saying  Merrv 

or  a  total  8,193  ad  gain.  In  Octo-  Time  to  Build  Image  Christmas  to  the  people  of 


YIIIJE  CU.STOM 
A  tradition  of  saying  Merry 


Newst  Tribune  again  this  year. 
Ten  full  pages  of  greetings 


“We  started  Instant  People  if  this  is  the  case.  But  this  CAM 
theme  August  1,  1960.  Our  ad  hasn’t  found  another  CAM  with 
count  increased  steadily,  August  this  fortunate  situation.” 
through  November,  to  an  8% 

or  a  total  8,193  ad  gain.  In  Octo-  Time  to  Build  Image 

ber  and  November,  w’e  tallied  jf  seems  to  this  writer  that 


FRED  xM.  KMETZ 
Cleveland  Press  &  Xews 
Classified  Phone  Room  Super¬ 
visor 

Annual  Classified  Ad  volume 


2,419  telephone  solicitations  and  National  Want  Ad  Week,  can 
found  2,302  persons,  or  95%  have  spiecial  significance.  In  the 


It  seems  to  this  writer  that  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County,  Mr.  averages  eight  million  lines.  Be- 


Rosenberg  said. 


fore  joining  the  Cleveland  Press, 


louna  "  p’  ,  Txx-  special  significance.  In  the  Further,  the  classifieds  pro-  Fred  worked  as  a  sales  corr^ 

knew  about  Instant  eople.  is  p^st  few  months  we  have  seen  vide  the  most  economical  means  spondent  for  a  national  manu- 

selling  an  ^  number  of  serious  examples  of  coverage,  as  one  advertiser  facturer.  On  the  new’spaper  he 

additional  262  person-to-per.son  ^he  misconception  many  so-  told  TNT.  A  mailed  greeting  first  spent  five  years  with  the 


ads.  a  total  of  1,942  times. 


phisticated  advertising  leaders  to  each  of  the  86,000  subscribers  outside  sales  staff,  then  three 


supervisor.  After  a  recent 
year  hitch  in  the  Personnel  and 
Labor  Relations  Department,  he 


Through  this  experience,  I  have  about  the  role  of  classified  would  cost  $3,440  for  postage  years  in  the  phone  room  u 
could  recommend  a  sure-fire  ^uj.  economy.  “Bargain  base-  alone.  supervisor.  After  a  recent 

formula  to  build  voluntary  want-  ^ent  of  new'spaper  advertising  year  hitch  in  the  Personnel  and 

ad  volume.  —read  only  when  people  are  out  .Special  TNT  Page  Labor  Relations  Department,  he 

“1.  Consistent  one-theme  pro-  of  jobs”  .  .  .  “Source  of  major  TNT  also  joins  in  the  returned  to  the  phone  room, 

motion  of  about  3  ads  weekly,  evils  in  sales  and  advertising  expression  of  good  will  Last  His  recommendations  for  tele- 

each  24"  in  size,  plus  Sunday.  practices  of  auto  dealers”  are  year  a  holiday  message  from  the  phone  sales: 

“2.  Call  ads  in  competitive  some  of  the  terms  applied  to  newspaper  appeared  in  two  Each  solicitor  should  operate 

papers.  (Bolstered  by  promo-  classified.  colors  on  the  back  page.  It  con-  her  territory  as  if  it  were  her 


’The  TNT  also  joins  in  the  returned  to  the  phone  room. 


tion,  we  averaged  18%  sold;  National  Want  Ad  w^k  pre-  Gained  the  names  of  each  em- 
some  evening  calling  was  neces-  sents  to  the  classified  industry  pjoyg  and  newspaperboy. 


a  matchless  opportunity  to  re¬ 


newspaper  appeared  in  two  Each  solicitor  should  operate 
colors  on  the  back  page.  It  con-  her  territory  as  if  it  were  her 
tained  the  names  of  each  em-  own  business.  Therefore  a  solid 
ploye  and  newspaperboy.  basic  training  on  rate  structure, 

Most  of  the  ads  appear  in  composing  room  procedure,  ad- 


3.  Assign  “mi«”  call-  twccolumn  width.  Th^^l^ction 


ing  of  phone  book.  (Promotion  ifv  sold  solid  except  for  head-  ship,  credit  proc^ure  and  pre- 

‘  ,ln„  and  the  sp^ia,  TNT  pa,^.  “adtis  atn^ 

.  .  ,,  place  for  the  principal  family  The  classified  department  Free  the  supervisor  from 

needs -homes,  transportation,  makes  a  special  effort  to  provide  mechanical  detail,  leaving  more 
with  direct  solicitation.  business  opportunities,  etc.  significant  copy  for  each  adver- 


“Two  girls  working  exclu¬ 
sively  on  this  basis  (No.  2  and 
3)  could  build  a  stockpile  of 
10,000  people  annually,  informed 
about  the  effective  use  of  want- 
ads.  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
stride  in  building  voluntary  vol- 


Cunibi  nation  Rales 

Los  Angeles 
The  Hearst  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  and  evening  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  are  offering  com- 


tiser.  For  that  purpose,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations,  messages 
and  verses  have  been  collected 
for  selection. 

Special  pages  in  Christmas 
Eve  editions  will  carry  church 


„  --  -  bined  classified  advertising  rates  announcements  of  special  serv-  -  v 

le.  beginning  Dec.  12.  The  use  of  this  type  of  copy  the  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tet) 

v  .•  I  w  .  I  The  Chandler  morning  and  become  an  established  tra-  C/ironfcIc.  Patrick  0.  Riley,  who 

National  ^ant  Ad  l^eek  Sunday  Times  and  the  aftfmoon  d^tion  for  churches  throughout  has  news  ^itor,  has  beffl 
Another  CAM  who’s  urging  Mirror  began  a  similar  discount  the  Tacoma  area.  named  editor  to  replace  M 


New  Ohio  Editor 

Lima,  Ohio 
James  Dean,  editor  of  the 
Lima  News,  has  resigned  to  j(W 


National  Want  Ad  Week 


the  use  of  a  single  theme  right  plan,  called  “Round  the  Clock 
now  is  Jerry  McLaughlin,  of  the  classified  ads,  last  Nov.  14. 


e  Tacoma  area.  named  editor  to  replace  Mr 

A  new  record  sale  of  Christ- 


Toledo  Blade,  chairman  of  Na- 


issified  ads,  last  Nov.  14.  mas  gift  suggestion  classifieds 

George  Hearst  Jr.,  publisher  resulted  from  a  teamwork  per- 


Home  on  Visit 

tional  Want  .Ad  Week,  March  of  the  Herald  &  Express,  said  formance  by  the  entire  classified  Chicaso 

12-18.  the  new  rate  card  for  the  Ex-  department,  Mr.  Rosenberg  ad-  David  M.  Nichol,  Chieap 

In  analyzing  participating  aminer  and  the  Herald  &  Ex-  vised.  Daily  News  foreign  correspond- 

newspapers  in  recent  years,  press  offers  similar  but  slightly  This  section  began  Nov.  13  ent,  and  his  wife,  Judy  Barden, 
Jerry  notes  that  few  of  the  higher  discounts  for  copy  run  in  with  63  ads  which  were  sold  on  a  regular  Daily  News  byliner, 

larger  dailies  latch  onto  the  Na-  both  papers  than  the  new  rates  a  42-day  schedule.  The  section  are  on  home  leave  from  their 

tional  Want  .Ad  Week  program,  offered  by  the  Times  and  Mirror,  since  expanded  daily.  assignments  in  Bonn. 


since  expanded  daily. 


assignments  in  Bonn. 
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^  threatened  to  “raise  Hell”  over  read  by  young  persons.  It  is  also  the  mill  of  reporting,  of  stirring 

pftpoo  f^OUncils  ^  television  critic’s  unfavorable  contrary  to  those  standards  of  up  the  animals,  to  use  a  phrase 

articles.  The  matter  ended,  to  journalism  which  it  is  the  Coun-  originated  by  Dana  and  later 
(ContDiued  from  page  9)  the  Council’s  satisfaction,  when  cil’s  duty  to  maintain.”  often  used  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 

-  the  advertiser  apologized  for  Enlarging  on  this  basic  state-  jt  is  characteristic  of  the 

ers  and  i>hotographers  had  improper  action.  ment,  the  Council  specified  that  modem  newspapers  that  they 

forced  th.  ir  way  into  a  Munich  regard  to  the  football  tour,  articles  on  the  sex  experiences  are  all  saying  the  same  thing, 

Lnital  ind  interviewed  and  ^he  Council  concluded  that  bad  of  Errol  Flynn,  the  actor,  sank  playing  news  up  or  down  in  the 

^ured  'ome  of  the  seriously  had  developed  between  below  the  accepted  standards  of  same  way.  This  is  not  due  to  any 

^^red  members  of  a  football  ^he  players  and  the  reporters  decency  and  that  “the  Dors  and  conspiracy.  It  is  because  news- 

which  survived  a  disas-  ^he  charge  of  complete  ir-  Hamilton  articles  contained  papers  are  edited  for  newspa- 
tMs  air  crash.  When  the  Coun-  responsibility  was  not  substan-  material  that  was  grossly  lewd  permen,  with  absurd  editorial 
ni  looked  into  the  matter  it  0*^®  story  to  which  the  and  salacious.”  taboos.  What  killed  vaudeville 


Association  objected 


What  killed  vaudeville 


taind  most  of  the  charges  exag-  Football  Asswiation  objected  The  public  generally  endorsed  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 

lerated  and  also  that  hospital  referred  to  “this  miserable  tour”  the  Council’s  position  and  the  show  business  —  monotony.  If 

Mthoriti^s  had  not  objected  to  ^  better  if  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  newspapers  work  the  same  side 

ress  conduct.  It  doubted,  English  team  did  not  play  personal  letter  to  the  chairman,  of  the  street  they  produce  bore- 
however,  that  many  editors  Angeles  because  “Ameri-  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  dom  in  the  readers. 

_ ij  Can  fans  just  ain  t  interested  in  the  Councils  attitude.  Deonsinnallv  tho  nrpse  tnHnv 


would  have  printed  the  “sordid’  ,  ^  i  j 

^  ^  failures.’  The  Council  proposed 

blnother  case  of  public  out-  ^^at  representatives  of  the  asso- 

cry,  the  original  complainant 

Sidrew  the  serious  charge  meet  and  talk  over  their  gr.ev- 


thit  newsmen  had  gone  into  the  , 

bedroom  of  a  murdered  girl.  His 

letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  The  E 


ances  in  an  effort  to  restore 


the  Councils  attitude.  Occasionally  the  press  today 

goes  in  for  what  passes  for  cru- 
l\^gtai'OW9  sading.  Newspapers  attack  the 

S  drunken  drivers  and 

{Continued  from  i>age  68)  communists.  It  reminds  one  of 
- —  the  preacher  whose  sermon  was 
])apers.  As  a  reporter  on  the  old  always  on  “sin”  and  he  always 


letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  com-  New  York  Herald  I  was  a  vie-  said  he  was  against  it. 
hid  set  off  a  sharp  controversy  plained  that  the  Daily  fJxpreKn,  ^jm  of  this.  The  Herald  was  • 

over  intrusion  into  private  grief,  without  checking  through  the  combined  with  the  Sun  and  then  ^  wtw 

The  Daily  Mirror  said  it  found  sources  of  information  as  pre-  with  the  Tribune  into  what  is  retlllieS  USBU 


none  of  its  .staff  guilty  of  the  scribed  in  a  hospital-press  code,  now  the  Herald-Tribune.  The 

accusations  and  pledged  that  its  incorrectly  reported  that  the  old  timers  who  were  thrown  out  r_  Qwiogtmgml  Af! 

staff  will  always  act  as  respon-  Queen  Mother  had  visited  him  always  called  Munsey  “Frank  rxu 

sible  men  and  women  in  their  nt  a  London  hospital.  The  Queen  the  Grocer,”  a  piece  of  contempt 

pursuit  of  news.  Mother  was  there,  but  to  visit  that  may  apply  to  what’s  the  „  Cotvallis,  Ore. 

It  is  one  of  the  shortcomings  un  old  friend.  The  Express  pub-  matter  with  newspapers  today.  Pennies  were  a^ed  to  e^h 

of  the  Press  Council  that  the  'ished  a  correction  and  apology.  The  independent  newspaper 

like  Greeley’s  and  Bennett’s  Crazette-Timea  contam- 

?H>urce  of  Information  Civil  War  newspapers  continued 

When  Dr.  Bodkin  Adams  com-  more  or  less  into  this  century.  Smith,  local 

plained  that  he  had  been  “per-  Charles  A.  Dana  with  his  New 

■secuted”  by  the  Herald  in  York  Sun  was  a  contemporary  headlined  as 

stories  conJerrinK  his  friend-  of  Bennett  and  Greeley,  and  the  TwllSss  e  Jkw2r^  set  S 
ship  with  Mrs.  Iris  Mills,  the  Snn  conlinued_in  the  tradition  ? 


Telegraph  Guardian  Observer  Information 

and  Sunday  Times  have  never 

been  represented  on  it.  Although  When  Dr.  Bodkin  Adams  com- 
the  Council  was  launched  with  plained  that  he  had  been  “per- 
the  prestige  of  Ijord  Astor,  its  .secuted”  by  the  Herald  in 


first  chairman,  the  Times  re 
sipied  in  1954. 


The  Council  is  comprised  of  Council  held  the  newspaper  was  mto  this  century. 

15  editorial  representatives  seriously  at  fault  in  telling  of  Same  .Side  of  .Street 

from  national,  provincial  and  a  holiday  which  the  doctor  and 
Scottish  newspapers,  and  from  Mrs.  Mills  had  spent  in  Ma-  Joseph  Pulitzer 


to  this  century.  junction  with  the  purchase  of 

an  electric  range. 

Same  .Side  of  Street  The  pennies  appeared  on  4  x 

,  r,  ...  .  .  ,  15  inch  black  and  one-color  copy, 

Joseph  Pulitzer  at  the  turn  of  a  red  arrow  pointing  to  the 


the  National  Union  of  Journal-  deira,  in  “rooms  near  to  each  the  century  and  William  Ran-  7500  copies  of  the 

ists  and  the  Institute  of  Jour-  other,”  but  the  complaint  of  in-  dolph  Hearst  in  his  younger  Pennies  were  not  used  in 

nalism;  and  10  managerial  rep-  trusion  was  dismissed  because  days  had  much  of  the  fire,  and  flailed  copies, 

resentatives.  Mrs.  Mills  “voluntarily  gave  in-  so  did  E.  W.  Scripps  who  had  a  -p^e  $75  for  the  pennies  and 

formation  to  the  Herald  on  more  chain  of  penny  evening  news-  charges  for  hand-labor  were 
Mailers  in  (council  than  one  occasion.”  pap«rs  that  were  crusading,  ^dded  to  the  advertising  charge. 


Mailers  in  (kiuncil  ^^an  one  occasion.” 

During  the  past  year  the  In  a  matter  of  alleged  mis- 
Council  has  been  asked  for  its  quotation  of  a  judge,  the  Coun- 


T  r  11  j  •  liberal  and  pro-labor.  He 

In  a  matter  of  alleged  mis-  -  * 

...  ,  .  .u  founded  the  United  Press  Asso- 


new  on  the  propriety  of  police  cil  examined 


............  vy*  lyv/.ii-c  ti.  yrAttiiiiiicM  me  reporter’s  x  Association  In  everv  '  Vj  - — . 

officers  seeking  confidential  in-  shorthand  notes  and  decided  ^^U’nse  Association,  in  every  minted  pennies  were  used  to  as- 

formation  in  newspaper  offices;  that  the  report  of  the  magi-  adherence  on  a  grease-free 

on  an  allegation  of  pressure  strate’s  remarks  was  an  accu-  wnrk  Dip  nthpr  FI intex  padding  paste 

from  an  advertiser  to  secure  the  rate  one,  as  far  as  it  went. 

dismissal  of  a  journalist;  on  a  It  ^  ^ 

complaint  about  the  standards  .Siaiement  On  Sex  newspapers  work  the  same  side  caused  West-Holliday,  advertis- 


ciation  and  the  Newspaper  En- 


L.  E.  Brown,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  credited  the  idea  to  Allen 
Peters,  retail  staffer.  Newly- 


from  an  advertiser  to  secure  the  rate  one,  as  far  as  it  went, 
dismissal  of  a  journalist;  on  a 

complaint  about  the  standards  '  lalement  On  Sex 

of  reporting  during  an  inter-  The  Council  also  was  ci 


of  the  street. 

01  reporting  during  an  inter-  The  Council  also  was  called  The  onlv  one  of  the  great  edi-  7  “ 

national  fnnthnll  tmir  nf  dniith  i  j  iu  j  1.  i  1  ne  oniy  one  oi  me  greai  special  report  to  its  list  of  news- 

nwionai  lootball  tour  of  South  on  to  consider  the  debasetl  tors  who  wrote  his  memoirs,  n^rs 

America  and  the  United  States  ;  standards  of  articles  in  the  Sun-  told  his  tricks,  was  Scripps  in  a 
and  on  an  alleged  case  of  seri-  day  newspapers.  It  drew  up  a  book  titled  “Damned  Old  Fool.” 

OM  intrusion  at  a  London  hos-  statement  which  said:  “This  That  was  what  some  people  New  Plant  Beimn 
pnUl  by  reporters  and  photog-  Council,  while  defending  the  called  him,  to  his  great  delight,  Iowa  Paper 

right  of  the  press  in  the  con-  Why  then  have  newspapers  ^ 

ihe  Council  felt  that  the  temporary  world  to  deal  in  an  become  timid,  have  lost  their  in-  Mason  City,  Iowa 

police  must  be  at  liberty  to  adult  manner  with  matters  of  fluence?  The  only  reason  I  can  Work  has  been  started  on 

owke  in(|uiries  in^  newspaper  sex,  is  deeply  concerned  by  the  see  is  that  they  have  publishers  construction  of  a  new  $1,000,000 
0  ces,  but  it  was  improper  to  unwholesome  exploitation  of  sex  who  aren’t  newspapermen,  who  plant  for  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Mk  an  editor  to  act  as  an  in-  by  certain  newspapers  and  peri-  don’t  know  what  a  newspaper  Gazette.  First  phase  of  the  proj- 

ormer  on  persons  who  had  odicals.  It  places  on  record  its  is.  It  is  simply  a  lack  of  pub-  ect  is  a  one-story  building  with 

written  letters  under  pen  names,  view  that  such  treatment  is  cal-  lishing  talent.  20,000  square  feet  of  space.  A 

The  Council  declared  it  was  culated  to  injure  public  morals  In  the  old  days  newspapers  new  press  with  color  facilities 
?r»vely  disturbed  by  the  com-  especially  because  newspapers  were  published  by  men  who  were  will  replace  one  in  use  since 
plaint  that  an  advertiser  had  and  periodicals  are  seen  and  editors,  who  had  gone  through  1930. 
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ing  representatives,  to  issue  a 
special  report  to  its  list  of  news- 


Mason  City,  Iowa 
Work  has  been  started  on 


Fatima  Story 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


it  is  very  vague.  As  I  remember 
it,  for  some  curious  reason,  I 
got  it  from  an  original  cable  on 
our  South  American  service  desk 
and  a  random  crack  from  a  re¬ 
write  man  that  the  story  would 
get  more  reader  attention  in 
S.  A.  than  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A.  This  was  probably  true, 
especially  in  La  Prensa  in 
Buenos  Aires.” 


3  Related  Events 


May  13,  1917,  was  a  Sunday. 
Three  events  took  place  on  that 
day,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  that  were  inter-related  as 
history  unfolded.  One  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  the  children,  requesting  them 
to  say  the  Rosary  each  day  and 
telling  them  she  would  visit  them 
again  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place  —  a  shepherd’s  cove 
—  for  the  next  five  months.  In 
Rome,  Eugenio  Pacelli  was  con¬ 
secrated  a  Bishop.  He  would  be¬ 
come  Pope  Pius  XII  and  would 
consecrate  Russia  to  Mary.  That 
same  day,  in  Moscow,  horsemen 
rode  into  a  church,  trampled 
some  children  learning  their 
Catechism  and  desecrated  the 
shrine.  This  was  the  first  Lenin- 
directed  attack  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists  against  religion. 

While  Catholic  authorities  try 
to  minimize  the  sudden  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  press  has  given 
to  Fatima,  and  say  they  believe 
the  unopened  message  is  a 
spiritual  one,  speculation  has 
persisted  that  some  dire  or 
glorious  event  is  near.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  reverent  treat¬ 
ment  which  newsmen  give  the 
story  now,  the  original  coverage 
of  the  mass  gatherings  in  Fa¬ 
tima  by  reporters  from  Lisbon’s 
major  newspapers  came  close 
to  being  sacrilegious. 


mented,  “the  press  enjoyed  its 
jolly  excursions.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalists,  Avelino  de  Almeida, 
visited  Fatima  and  sent  back 
to  O  Senilo  a  humorous  article 
that  lampooned  the  whole  affair. 
But  this  same  writer  was  to 
star  later  as  the  one  whose  de¬ 
scription  of  heavenly  wonders 
on  October  13,  1917,  has  come 
down  to  the  present  as  the  au¬ 
thentic  version. 


What  Lisbon  Papers  Printed 


0  Seculo  of  October  15th 
topped  the  report  with  this 
headline:  “Astonishing  Events! 
How  the  Sun  Danced  at  Mid- 
Day  in  Fatima.  Many  Thou¬ 
sands  of  People  Declared  That 
There  Was  a  Miracle  —  Of  War 
and  Peace.” 


Curious  as  to  the  lack  of  cor¬ 
respondence  in  1917,  an  E&P 
staffer  obtained  the  help  of  a 
journalist  in  Lisbon  who  went 
back  into  the  files  and  translated 
some  of  the  stories.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Free  Ma¬ 
sonry  was  strong  in  Portugal 
and  the  journalism  of  the  day 
was  anti-clerical  as  well. 


Tlie  .Suii  Danced 


Chronicling  the  event  as  if 
he  were  writing  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  the  Lisbon  journalist  de¬ 
scribed  the  arrival  of  the  huge 
throngs  (upwards  of  50,000) 
and  wrote:  “The  rain,  at  the 
hour  marked,  stopped ;  the  dense 
mass  of  clouds  broke,  and  the 
sun,  a  dull  disc  of  silv’er,  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  full  zenith  and 
began  to  dance  in  violent  and 
convulsive  mov'ement  which 
many  people  thought  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  zig-zag,  while 
beautiful  and  splendid  colors 
passed  .successively  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun. 


“Was  it  a  miracle  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  cried  out,  or  a  natural  event 
as  the  learned  affirm.  I  am  not 
concerned  at  the  moment  with 
the  answer  but  only  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  story.  The  rest  is  with 
Science  and  God.” 


And  that  was  the  testimony 
of  a  fallen-away  Catholic,  which 
was  similar  in  many  details  with 
the  accounts  of  other  reporters. 
The  description  in  O  Dia  ran 
as  follows: 


“At  one  in  the  afternoon,  mid¬ 
day  by  the  sun,  the  rain  stopped. 
The  sky,  pearly  gray  in  color, 
illuminated  the  vast  arid  land¬ 
scape  with  a  strange  light.  The 
sun  had  a  transparent  gauzy 
veil  so  that  the  eyes  could  easily 
be  fixed  upon  it.  The  gray 
mother  of  pearl  tone  turned  into 
a  skirt  of  silver  which  broke  up 
as  the  clouds  were  tom  apart 
and  the  sun,  enveloped  in  the 
same  gauzy  gray  light,  was  seen 
to  whirl  and  turn  in  the  circle 
of  broken  clouds. 


Although  the  children’s  de¬ 
scription  of  their  experience  re¬ 
ceived  some  attention  in  the 
local  newspaper  which  was 
edited  by  a  tinsmith,  the  Fatima 
story  took  about  four  months 
before  the  Lisbon  dailies  became 
excited  but  only  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  ridiculing  it.  The  first 
writings  dealt  with  it  as  a  fairy 
tale  and,  as  one  researcher  corn- 


dipped  into  his  vocabulary  of 
adjectives  and  reported  ecstati¬ 
cally:  “The  sun,  at  one  moment 
surrounded  with  scarlet  flame, 
at  another  aureoled  in  yellow 
and  deep  purple,  seemed  to  be  in 
an  exce^ingly  fast  and  whirling 
movement,  at  times  appearing 
to  be  loosened  from  the  sky  and 
to  be  approaching  the  earth, 
strongly  radiating  heat.” 

No  longer  did  the  irreligious 
reporters  strive  to  imitate  Vol¬ 
taire.  They  were  objective  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  work  of  one  re¬ 
porter  who  didn’t  even  rate  a 
byline  in  Diario  de  Noticias 
must  not  go  unnoticed  here.  He 
counted  the  vehicles  that 
brought  the  crowds  —  240  carts, 
135  bicycles,  100  automobiles  — 
and  gave  his  estimate  which  was 
short  of  the  70,000  figure  used 
by  other  reporters.  But  this  re¬ 
porter  failed  to  count  the  peas¬ 
ants’  feet  or  the  oxen  and  don¬ 
keys. 


Ridder  Names 
Atl  Director 


Pasadena,  Calif. 

Ray  W.  Johnston,  advertising 
sales  manager  since  July,  1959, 
has  been  nametl  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pamdena  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Star-News. 

Walt  Stiles,  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  supervisor,  has  become 
retail  advertising  manager  in 
the  realignment  of  departmental 
posts.  Stan  Schafer  continues 
as  national  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  now  has 
responsibility  for  both  national 
and  local  advertising  sales,  came 
here  in  1957  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  formerly 
was  with  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  in 
a  career  which  includes  both 
national  and  retail  sales  work 
for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch. 


Bar  Group  Upholds 
Jailing  of  Reporter 


Perkins  Pre^^s 
Vets  Retired 


Ec!«tatic  Report 

“A  cry  went  up  from  every 
mouth  and  people  fell  on  their 
knees  on  the  muddy  ground.  The 
light  turned  a  beautiful  blue,  as 
if  it  had  come  through  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  spread  itself  on  the 
people  who  knelt  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands.” 

Still  another  writer  in  Ordem 


Bellingham,  Wath. 

Charles  L.  Sefrit  general 
manager,  has  retiro(!  after  40 
years  with  the  Belling  ham,  Htr. 
aid  to  be  succeeded  by  hh 
brother,  Ben  H.  Sefrit,  editor. 

The  retirement  is  one  of  i 
series  announced  as  tlie  result 
of  adoption  of  the  policy  of  end¬ 
ing  the  service  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  age  of  C5,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Byron  D.  Scott,  i)re8id«at 
of  the  Herald  and  the  Olymjiia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Perkins  Press. 

The  new  general  manager  ii 
retaining  editorial  direction.  He 
has  been  with  the  Herald  for  32 
years. 

W.  K.  Fowler  was  named 
managing  editor  and  George 
Boynton  advanced  to  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Glenn  Anderson,  city  hall 
reporter,  was  named  assistant 
city  editor. 

“Chick”  Sefrit  retains  an  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Herald  Building.  He 
is  now  collecting  early  news¬ 
paper  historical  material.  This 
ranges  over  the  Far  West  and 
into  the  past  century,  as  his 
father  was  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in 
Los  Angeles  before  the  family 
moved  here. 

The  retirement  policy  also 
caused  the  departures  of  Mm 
Aura  Rugg,  society  editor  for 
15  years,  and  Miss  Nellie  Brown 
Duff,  reporter  since  1936. 

1.  F.  Carruthers,  manager  of 
the  Herald  Building  since  1931, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Nod 
Morisset,  office  manager,  with 
Luther  Hinds  as  assistant. 


UN  Correspondents 
Elect  Burke  of  CBC 


Cleveland 
A  special  committee  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  has  decided  that  a  suburban 
judge  acted  within  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  sentencing  a  Cleveland 
Press  reporter,  Norman  Mla- 
chak,  to  10  days  in  jail  for 
driving  with  an  expired  driver’s 
license. 


The  investigative  group  was 
set  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  felt  that  Judge  William 
F.  Burns  might  have  allowed 
personal  feelings  to  influence 
his  action.  Reporter  Mlachak 
had  written  stories,  which 
“aroused  the  anger”  of  the 
judge,  a  Guild  resolution  had 
said.  Mr.  Mlachak  is  a  suburban 
reporter  for  the  Press. 


Stanley  Burke  of  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Correspondent* 
Association.  He  was  unopposed 
in  the  election. 

Simon  Malley  of  Afriipu 
Action  and  Radio  Tunis  defeated 
Vladimir  Ozerow  of  TASS  f« 
first  vice  president  by  .59  to  55. 
Joseph  Lash,  New  York  Pod, 
was  elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Mario  Rossi,  free  lanee, 
third  vicepresident;  T.  V.  Part- 
suram.  Press  Trust  of  India, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Kay  Rainey 
Gray,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Timet, 
treasurer. 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


6th  Texas  Bureau 

Fort  Worth 
Associated  Press  is  estab¬ 
lishing  its  sixth  Texas  buretn 
here  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  building. 
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5.  /.  Advance 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Various  types  of  conveyors  are 
used  and  an  electric  fork-lift 
truck  moves  half-ton  rolls  of 
newsprint. 

Scientifically-desiprned  neon 
lighting  .'spreads  a  shadowless 
glow  everywhere.  The  outside 
of  the  building  is  floodlighted  at 

night 


Hoe  (lulor  Pres.s 


Outstanding  in  the  new  me- 
rhanical  equipment  is  a  six-unit 
Hoe  press  capable  of  printing 
52,500  48-page  papers  an  hour. 
Units  and  rollers  of  the  press 
are  yellow,  blue,  red  or  black 
$0  the  press  easily  can  be  web¬ 
bed  for  full  mn-of-paper  color 
printing  of  advertising.  Hoe  was 
commissioned  to  design  the 
press  this  way  to  make  color 
printing  .simpler. 

The  big  composing  room  has 
light  green  ceramic  glazed  walls 
and  boasts  mostly  green  ma¬ 
chines  with  red  moving  parts. 
Butcher-block  floors  are  scrub¬ 
bed  clean  as  the  proverbial  Sta¬ 
ten  Island  Dutch  kitchen.  Two 
typesetting  machines  are  equip¬ 
ped  to  operate  directly  from 
upe  punched  out  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  offices. 

The  mail  room  provides  a  les¬ 
son  in  automation,  with  32  bun¬ 
dles  of  papers,  tied  by  an  “Auto- 
Wire  Strapper,”  sliding  by 
gravity  down  a  chute  into  a 
truck  each  minute. 

At  the  rear  is  a  humidity- 
controlled  wing  of  the  building 
for  storage  of  1,000  tons  of 
newsprint. 


expertly  planned  and  was  effi¬ 
ciently  executed  without  missing 
an  edition.  The  timetable  re¬ 
quired  minute  coordination.  The 
first  edition  of  the  evening  Ad- 
v'ance  appears  at  11  a.m.  six 
days  weekly. 

“We  built  this  big  plant  with 
the  tremendous  future  of  Staten 
Island,  which  comprises  Rich¬ 
mond  County  and  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  one  of  New  York 
City’s  five  boroughs,  in  mind,” 
explained  Associate  Publisher 
Diamond  with  a  ready  smile. 
“There  are  today  only  51  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  larger  than  this 
borough.  It  is  expected  the  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  221,000  will 
triple  within  a  few  years.” 


Centrally  I.orated 


50,000  Square  Feet 
The  building,  which  has  50,000 


square  feet  of  floor  space,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  space 
as  in  the  old  structure,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  William  Ginsberg  As¬ 
sociates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers.  This  firm  has  designed  or 
been  consulted  on  more  than  100 
newspaper  buildings.  Even  while 
working  on  the  Advance’s  plant, 
the  firm  was  engaged  in  work 


Award  Given 
In  Monopoly  Suit 


Robert  L.  Riggs 


John  P.  Cosgrove 


Location  of  the  new  home  of 
the  Advance  was  carefully  se¬ 
lected  near  the  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  big  island  (much 
larger  than  Manhattan  in  area) 
in  order  to  make  distribution  by 
truck  to  newsstands  and  to 
newspaperboys  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  faster. 

The  building  is  less  than  a 
mile  from  a  new  expressway 
which  will  lead  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  across  the  island  and  feed 
onto  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  to  Brooklyn.  The  $250,- 
000,000  bridge  across  the  Nar¬ 
rows  near  the  ocean  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbor  will  be  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  contemplated 
and  debated  for  many  years. 
The  bridge  will  be  completed  in 
1964,  same  year  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  opens. 

Staten  Island  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey  by 
municipal  ferry  lines,  which 
miraculously  retain  the  old  five- 
cent  fare.  There  are  three 
bridges  to  New  Jersey. 


^ew  Presidents  of  Washington  Clubs 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Craig  Siegfried,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  persons  suing  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company  for  mo- 


(Mass.)  Herald  nopoly  damages,  received 


4nd  Traveler  and  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News, 

Mr.  Ginsberg  said  the  Ad¬ 
vance  plant  is  probably  the  only 
newspaper  where  the  main  en¬ 
trance  is  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
three-floor  building. 

Near  the  publisher’s  office  on 
the  business  office  floor  is  a 
jarge  conference  room  with  a 


token  verdict  of  $4  from  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  jury  here  Dec.  8.  He 
was  awarded  $1  each  on  four 
counts,  after  seven  days  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  Siegfried’s  case  hung  on 
the  conviction  of  the  Star  in 
1955  on  monopoly  charges  in  re¬ 
spect  to  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  practices.  The  Star  argued 


I  -  -  -  —  null  pi xfitr  ai^uru 

t-shaped  table  topped  with  be  could  not  show  any  damage, 
wnite  laminated  plastic  a.nd  Mr.  Siegfried  acknowledged  he 
toked  by  12  ultramarine  had  sold  his  suburban  newspa- 
**”•  pers  and  a  radio  station  at  a 

The  five-mile  move  from  the  profit  of  several  hundred  thou- 
old  to  the  new  plant  had  been  .'•and  dollars. 


Washington 

Robert  L.  Riggs,  59,  head  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  has 
been  elected  head  of  the  famed 
Gridiron  Club. 

Mr.  Riggs  came  here  18  years 
ago  to  his  present  post  after 
working  for  13  years  in  the 
home  office  of  his  paper  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions,  including  assistant 
managing  editor. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ironton,  Mo., 
graduated  from  the  Missouri 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  (’27)  and  worked  for  the 
AP  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  also 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Riggs  also  has  authored 
articles  for  national  magazines 
and  contributed  the  chapter  on 
Vice  President-elect  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  the  book,  “Candi¬ 
dates  of  1960,”  edited  by  Eric 
Sevareid. 

Also  elected  were:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Julius  Frandsen,  UPI; 
Secretary,  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  UPI; 
Treasurer,  Richard  L.  Wilson, 
Cowles  Publications,  and  His¬ 
torian,  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
Washington  Post. 

The  Club  is  back  up  to  its 
membership  limit  of  50  active 
local  newspapermen  with  the 
election  of  Ernest  Barcella,  UPI 
Bureau  Manager  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  It  was 
the  only  election  of  an  active 
member  in  the  last  two  years. 

In  addition,  Ted  Koop,  head 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  news  operation  here,  was 
elected  as  a  “limited”  member 
because  of  his  talents  as  a  script 
writer.  He  is  a  former  President 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

The  Club’s  annual  “ribbing” 
show  is  set  for  March  11.  In 
line  with  an  announced  policy 
of  attending  “all”  major  func¬ 
tions,  President-elect  Kennedy 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be 
there  for  all  the  kidding. 


Washington 
John  P.  Cosgrove,  director  of 
publications  for  Broadcasting 
Publications,  Inc.,  was  elected 
53rd  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Ed  Ed- 
strom  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 


papers. 

First  representative  from  the 
ranks  of  the  business  press  to 
become  president  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Cosgrove  was  vicepresident 
this  year  and  was  unopposed  for 
the  presidency.  He  assumes  his 
new  office  on  January  23  with 
formal  inauguration  of  his  one 
year  term  on  January  28. 

George  Cullen,  an  editor  of 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
was  chosen  vicepresident. 

Other  officers  elected,  all  un¬ 
opposed,  were: 

Joseph  A.  Dear  of  Dear  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  Cabell  Phillips  of 
the  New  York  Times,  to  three 
year  terms  on  the  board  of 
governors;  and  the  following  to 
one  year  terms:  Robert  E.  Lee 
of  Ridder  Publications,  secre¬ 
tary;  Cecil  Holland  of  the 
Washington  Star,  treasurer,  and 
Phillip  M.  Swatek  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  financial  secre¬ 
tary. 

Holdover  board  members  are 
Kermit  McFarland,  Scripps- 
Howard;  John  Cauley,  Kansas 
City  Star;  Lewis  W.  Shollen- 
berger,  CBS  News;  Ernest  L. 
Barcella,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  ;  and  Bryson  Rash, 
WRC-NBC. 


Mr.  Cosgrove,  who  is  42,  is  a 
native  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  has 
been  on  the  Washington  scene 
since  1937.  He  joined  Broad¬ 
casting  Publications,  Inc.  (pub¬ 
lishers  of  Broadcasting  and  Tele¬ 
vision)  in  August  1948. 

The  election  results  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  J.  McGahan, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  Elec¬ 
tion  Committee  Chairman. 


i 
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Mr.  Mayes  said  he  had  noticed  Kood  reading  material.  He  not*d 
nothing  like  that.  But  he  added  that  an  interest  in  fiction  wu 
that  he  tries  to  keep  in  touch  coming  l>ack.  Standards  hait 

with  his  readers  to  find  out  what  l)een  raised  in  the  ))ast  year  it 

they  don’t  like.  Twice  a  year  he  least  15%  above  the  mythieil 
sends  out  letters  to  26,000  read-  “servant  girl”  and  will  go  hiffije 
ers  seeking  complaints.  Offering  in  1961.  World  War  II  kilkd 
small  rewards,  he  asks  “what’s 
wrong”  and  gets  a  70%  re¬ 
sponse.  In  addition,  he  gets 

Starch  reports  on  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  also  readership  sur¬ 
veys. 

“I  will  always  gamble  on  a 
hunch,”  Mr.  Mayes  said.  “But 
I’m  not  against  statistics  and 
will  not  fiy  in  the  face  of  nega¬ 
tive  reports  or  trends.” 

Experience  tells  an  editor 
what  will  get  low  readership. 

When  you’re  editing  for  women, 
you  know  not  to  use  war  or 
sports  as  background  for  illus¬ 
trations.  You  also  know  that 
cute  little  girls  make  better  pic¬ 
ture  covers  than  cute  little  boys 
and  will  sell  more  copies. 

You  know  that  to  women 
’teen  age  problems,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  and  the  troubles  of  a 
wallflower  are  not  popular.  You 
also  know  it  is  basic  that  the 
most  boring  thing  facing  a 
housewife  is  cooking  and  food. 

Knowing  that,  and  realizing  it 
is  a  necessity  that  must  be 
faced,  you  make  food  and  cook¬ 
ing  just  as  glamorous  as  you 
can  by  word  and  picture.  You 
embroider  your  recipes  with 
feminine  chit  chat.  McCall’s 
publishes  from  25  to  75  recipes 
in  every  issue. 

McCall’s  never  shows  a  brand 
symbol  in  its  editorial  text.  An 
exception  is  the  name  of  a  fash- 


SUNDAY  SYMPOSIUM 


Editing  Tips  Given 
By  McCall’s  Mayes 


Thirty  editors  of  SUNDAY  raphers,  but  has  open  door 
magazine  attended  the  annual  policy  for  free-lancers.  Looks  at 
editorial  meeting  of  the  Metro-  all  sample  work  submitted,  often 
politan  Sunday  Newspaper  buys  samples,  but  generally  as- 
group  (38,  Circulation:  19,433,-  signs.  Uses  small  transparences 
807)  in  New  York  recently.  that  are  processed  by  service  de- 
Herbert  Mayes,  60,  editor  of  partment  six  months  in  advance 
McCall’s  magazine,  was  the  of  publication.  To  get  best  re¬ 
guest  speaker.  Since  Mr.  Mayes  production  results  in  color  or 
took  over  in  1958,  McCall’s  has  black  and  white,  editors  must 
rocketed  to  near  the  top  of  the  spend  more  time  than  they  gen- 
women’s  service  magazine  field,  erally  do  in  the  plant.  Mr.  Mayes 
Circulation,  now  advertised  at  spends  considerable  time  in  the 
7,000,000,  will  be  11,000,(M)0  by  big  Dayton  printing  plant.  It 
1965,  Mr.  Mayes  boldly  pre-  pays  off.  Example:  he  wanted 
dieted.  color  photographs  to  bleed  off 

Simply  stated  you  do  it  by  page.  Could  not  be  done,  tech¬ 
giving  readers  their  money’s  nicians  told  him,  because  strong 
worth,  Mr.  Mayes  advised.  clips  were  needed  to  hold  plates 
Introduced  by  Don  Feitel,  in  place.  Editor  Mayes  insisted. 
Metro’s  editor,  Mr.  Mayes  Technicians  came  up  with  pow- 
orbited  beyond  the  simple  state-  erful  new  glue  that  holds  plates 
ment,  giving  inside  tips  on  edit-  firm,  permiting  color  pictures  to 
ing  in  response  to  questions  bleed  off  pages, 
from  the  editors.  Thomas  O’Donnell,  Columbus 

First,  however,  he  banished  Dispatch,  was  interested  in 
the  stenotype  operator.  Thus,  knowing  who  made  final  deci- 
his  answers  cannot  be  directly  sions  on  copy,  layouts,  etc. 

‘^William  White,  New  York  Re^ponsibilily 

Sunday  News,  wanted  to  know  Mr.  Mayes,  with  no  hesita- 
Mr.  Mayes’  ideas  on  the  pro-  tion,  declared  it  was  he.  Fur- 
portion  between  editorial  and  thermore,  he  said  that  he  reads 
advertising  content.  every  word  that  goes  into  the 

Never  go  under  50%  and  as  book  each  month  except  the 
often  as  you  can  go  as  high  as  recipes.  He  gives  department 
65%  editorial  is  the  Mayes  for-  heads  utmost  freedom,  but  in- 
mula.  Generosity  pays  off.  Ex-  sists  that  final  responsibility  be- 
ample:  a  rival  of  McCall’s  longs  to  the  editor  alone, 
grossed  $18,000,000  in  1958,  with  To  Carl  Gartner,  Des  Moines 
$2.7  million  profit.  One  million  Register,  Mr.  Mayes  said  he 
should  have  gone  back  into  edi-  “couldn’t  care  less”  which  of 
torial  but  didn’t.  Result:  Two  two  open  pages,  left  or  right, 
years  later  profit  plummeted  to  was  editorial.  It  just  doesn’t 
$500,000.  make  any  difference. 

Clyde  Long,  Columbus  Dis-  Philip  H.  Surrey,  Weekend  of 
patch,  was  interested  in  the  Canada,  asked  if  layouts  were 
striking  results  obtained  by  Me-  fancy,  would  readership  fall 
Call’s  with  color  photography. 

McCall’s  has  no  staff  photog- 
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Reporters  ’  Challenge 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
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YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3-3018 

KALFICH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  DEtSONAl  SERVICE. 


Makeup  hdilor  Special  Conference  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Por  Women  s  Pages  For  Radio-TV  Press  - r - - — r-; -  - ; - . 

ISew$paper»  For  Sale  Loang  and  Financing 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Harrisbi  rg,  Pa.  -  - — - 

Coy  C.  Carpenter  Jr.,  a  mem-  Special  news  conferences  for  A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  l  u"  tor 
Iier  of  the  Sentinel  news  staff  radio  and  television  reporters 

since  Novunber,  1959,  will  be-  will  be  inauffurated  soon  by  Gov.  cine!!!!  |  Greensboro,  North^oirTiin^’ 

(ome  assistant  women’s  editor  David  L.  Lawrence.  Richard  *36,ooo  plus  fat  salary  and  bonuses  I  = 

of  the  combined  staffs  of  the  Haratine,  the  Governor’s  pub-  foli  froT'prlM^  WM.ooo^after^rrt  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Sentinel  and  Journal  about  Jan.  licity  chief,  said  the  conferences  >  of  yr.  We  rerommend  immed.  invest-  Feature*  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Netespapers  For  Sale 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Loans  artd  Financing 

LOANS  NEGCmATEI>— $200,000  and 
up,  tor  expansion  or  purchase  of  news- 
pat>er8,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  For  Sale 


I  for  broadcasters  will  be  held  “at  !-9%  dw“  pn!’“piblL'her  ori™  1  — - - 

Mr.  Carpenter,  who  has  least  once  a  month,”  with  Capi-  ||^  circulation  need  have  no  reserya-  ■  • 

forked  largely  as  a  deskman  tol  Hill  newspaper  reporters  in-  L'S“i*I^V'^^'iuCT^u™*'“and^*^\oi^^^  i  financial  s^iFn  to  your 

jpeeializintf  in  feature  pag'e  lay-  vited  to  observe — and  to  partici-  ■  continues  to  increase.  Publisher's  atte  •’“I’t*"-  Weekly  column  is  pres^tly  8UC- 
«ti,  will  take  over  the  makeup  pate.  All  news  will  be  on  a  spot  MiLh;'?*‘ThL“'KS"co”"  uo%afn  markeT'^f^rrs  diiuiauT  and 

hfflctions  of  the  women’s  de-  release  basis.  st .  iT’Ait^.  cifir  ’ 


advertising.  J.  I).  Barnes,  67  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


Promotion 


pirtment  and  will  assist  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  California  exclusive  '  . ,  , 

Women’s  Editor  Elizabeth  Trot-  Legislative  Correspondents’  As-  .  RURAL  weekly"  Promotion 

Mn  in  administrative  duties.  sociation  had  objected  to  the  '’inciudr^re^71d>i«^“  j«^^^^  business  guaranteed! 

Mr.  Carpenter  came  to  the  recording  of  regular  press  con-  .Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Unique  tv  pane  builds  revenue  and 

Journal  and  Sentinel  from  the  ferences  for  distribution  to  !>■••■  Anaheim,  Otiif. _ .  .  -urt^J.upTnd  ^ti.‘’MaTir^^^ 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi-  .stations.  what  no  you  want  in  cauf.t  '  opment  corp..  Box  58i,  Editor  & 

.i..  where  he  hnnHleH  nnhlie  Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine,  Publisher. 

one  wnert  ne  nanaiea  puoiic  •  p.o.  Box -265,  Uplan,  Caiif.  - 

rtiitions.  - - - - - -  Press  Engineers 

•  Satellites  ill  Chinese 


Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cktlif.  reader  interest.  We  handle  entirely  or 

-  - -  I  jugt  set-up  and  .sell.  MEDIA  DEVEL- 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CAUF.T  '  OPMENT  CORP.,  Box  581,  Editor  & 
Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L,  H.  Paine,  Publisher. 

P.O.  Box  265,  Uplan,  Calif.  ■...  .1  .  .  —  ■  — 


^Sltf^lliteA  in  CllillU^ft#^  offset  the  easy  way.  Prize-  — 

•  oaitTlllttTS  111  VillllltTse  winninir  exclusive  Illinois  offset  weekly 

chain.  Grossing  $.34,000.  Pop.  4M. 

Deliaimiix  F'll  OifStt  ULE\ ELAND  ■  $io,000  down.  Box  540,  EMitor  & 

Religious  I!,C1  LTieS  in^blisher^ _ _  _  __ 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Satellites,”  by  David  Dietz,  sci-  unopposed  county  seiat  s*yni-  ^ 
Henry  tV.  Degnan  Sr.,  relig-  ence  editor  of  the  Cleveland  weekly  in  Midwest  ready  for  daily. 

J  X  ..  .r  n  If  r»  j  *-i_  rw  •  tt  i  KApialy  growinjf  commur  ty,  ConsiRtpnt  > 

!0US  flnd  copy  editor  OI  tno  rail  Rnd  tho  Scripps-Howard  money-maker.  Owner  m^ide  over  $23,000  ’ 

Siver  Herald  News,  died  Dec.  11  Newspapers,  is  out  and  already  years  plus  many  capi^l 

•.  1 _ _  .11  _  TT  1.  J  •  ti-  1.  J  •  /-ii  •  !•  improvements.  Will  sell  land,  build-  ; 

iftor  a  illness.  He  had  is  published  in  a  Chinese  edi-  in}^,  e<)uipment  and  macK  lery  debt  >  j 


Press  Engineers 

newspaper  erectors.  INC. 

KrectinR-HlanninK'R^pair 
P.O.  Box  124,  IiiHp,  New  York 
Juni|>er  1-K074 

ErectinK  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’!.  Mgr. 


I  forked  here  38  years. 


tion,  in  Hong  Kong. 


in)p<,  equipment  and  mact  lery  debt  .  ]t00  Poss  Ave. 
free  for  $175,000  cash  to  financially  '  Dallas  2,  Texas 
res|K>nsible  buyer  within  60  days.  Box 
i  564.  Eldltor  &  Publisher.  E2RECTING. 


Newspaper  Preaaes  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 


1313  Ashland  St. 
Riverside  1-6363 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


IF  YOU  CAN  PAY  $29,000  down  (full 


E:RECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 
AND  PROCESSING 


price  $40,000)  you  can  ijet  a  sound,  i  Servint;  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 
profitable  New'  England  weekly  itross-  i 

inK  $55,000  at  a  barirain.  Write  fully,  , - —  - 

(ilease,  to  .  .  .  Newsi>aper  Press  Installations 

DIAL  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

418  So.  Burdick.  Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Expert  Service — World  Wide 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


1ft  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE”  is  our  I  ★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  ★ 


I  CENTRAL  MIDWEST  DAILY,  IIOOM.  i 
j  6M  pop.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  ^x  396  I 
I  Salina.  Kansas. 

,  IOWA  WEEKLY  for  sale.  Owners  have  ' 
other  interests.  Will  sell  less  than  > 
;  Kross.  The  Len  E'eiirhner  Afrency,  Box  i 
192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiiran. 


rudMick.  Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625  Mar-  H.  K.  Simon  Company 

bt  St.  San  E'rancisco-5,  Calif.  |  Pelham.  New  York 

WMIT  A  CALIE'ORNIA  or  Arizona  1  Newspaper  Appraisers 
•wwperT  We  have  them  from  larire  I  ■ 

J**!**  to  small  _Weeklie8.  GABBER'T  I  Valuations  of  newspapers  for  tax  and 
t  HANCOCK.  3T09-B  Arlington  Ave.,  1  other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit- 
uvtrsioe.  Calif.  ness.  Comorehensive  reoorts  submitted. 


Newsi>aper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9773 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move —  Erect — Any  w  here 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


MICHIGAN  WEEKLIES  go^  once!.  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

We  have  several!  Write  fully  to  DIAL.  ,  ju  xr  t  dx  c-r  a  o-j, 

418  So.  Burdick,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3(44 


Publications  for  Sale 


iWfSKle.  Calif. _  ness.  Coiwr^en^ve^pw^  submitted.  EUROPE  MOST  PROFITABLE  ;  I 

IV  TUI-  —  _  tie  r\‘  ^  aa  FreucH  technical  review  monthly;  28  1 

|m  THE  COMPLICATED  PATTERN  j  446  Ocean  Aven  ie,  Bixxddyn  26,  N.Y.  ye,„  faithful  advertieers  $120,000  and  | 
today  s  newspaper  transfers,  your  a-  ,  '  subMribCTs  $30,000  a  year.  Owner  re-  ' 

Newspaper  Consultants  tiring,  wanta  to  sell  or  acquire  asso-  i 

oS  n??'  S^VICE  I  .  riate.  Possibility  credit.  Box  637,  Editor  ' 

INC..  408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  DOES  YOUR  PUBLICATION  need  i  &  Publisher, 
vxj,  ria.  financial  help?  Consult  us  now.  Refer-  | 

ms  X  ]  '  Editor  &  \  Newspapers  Wanted 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  I  Publisher.  . 


X  , daisy’s  newspaper  transfers,  your  I 
kwer  is  a  money-saving,  danger-avoid-  I 
>51  isiet.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  I 
W)..  INC..  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama 
CHj.  Fla. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


Newspapers  Wanted 


ho*  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person- - i  ARE  YOU  A  PRINTER-PUBLISHER  l 

^7  sad  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  SWITCHING  TO  OpSET  ?  Don't  be  |  Bke  to  to  wSc  I 

we  insist  on  personal  contact  1  niisled  by  equip,  salesman.  Your  first  without  worryinif  about  a  paper  every  ' 
'  months  saving  pay  our  fee.  Set-up,  1  week?  I  am  interested  in  buvintr  ai 
l£N  raCHNER  AGENCY  '  <»lve  p^lems.  counsel  and  work  with  j  west  Coast  weekW?w1ui  or  witooJt  a 
Me.  Pleasant.  Mich,  i  J.®  P>“‘-  You  can  sell  me  your  paper. 

- ■  I  i  yPP*"  equipment.  You  can  con- 

^IZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPER'nHS  CORP.,  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  paper  under  suiUble 


^llera,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


I  terms,  or  job  can  be  turned  over  to 
another  shop  in  area  if  facilities  are 
I  adequate,  ^x  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PURCHASES  handled  with  i  i  - - - - 

P-  Y.  Hines.  Publishers  DAILY  $20,000.  DOWN  WEEKLY  Chart  2  Area  with  plant. 
3»32-  Greensboro.  N.  C.  Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversified  I 

- - -  I  income  town,  sound  profitable,  good  |  E«iitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

^^^BEINTIAL  information  plant,  act  quickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  !  _ 

New^xaper  Properties  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  |  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Have  ade- 


COmOENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Newspaper  Properties 


I"-  H.  Glover  Co.. 


Ventura.  Calif.  1  Dr.,  Anaheim.  California.  quate  financing  for  anything  from 

— - -  small  to  $100,000  or  over  gross  op- 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every-  1  eration.  Decision  will  depend  on  earn- 


WBSTERN  NEWSPAPERS  i  Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every-  i  eration.  Decision  will  depend  on  earn- 

Juseph  A.  Snyder  2234  East  Romneva  where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI-  I  ings.  growth  potential,  competition  and 
IWim.  Anaheim  ’  California  Phone-  '  ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood  location.  Would  consider  majority  in- 
KEystone  3-1361  dav  or  niirhti  ‘  i  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California.  terest  if  present  owner  wants  to  stav 


^  KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Isbhsh^  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
_ ““  sold  without  publicity. 


terest  if  present  owner  wants  to  stav 
with  business.  Box  669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL  |  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  '  "  - 

newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant.  Business  Opportunities 

steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi-  ■  i 

tion.  OperaUng  profit  $21,000.  Down  |  EXPANSION  CAPITAL  WANTED  for  i 


Oil  PAXT-n,  L  lion,  uperaung  proiK  szi.uvu.  ijowm  tAr AIVSIUJN  WAnitu  lor 

r  midwrest  newspapers  payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News-  i  interesting  20-year  old  magaxine.  Miss 

HERMAN  KOCH,  2923  I  paper  Br^er,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  '  Lm.  444  Central  Park  West,  New  York- 
's’nis  bt..  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  '  Anaheim,  Calif.  1  25,  New  York  MOnument  6-3058. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 

I  Payable  wiffc  order  I 
4-tiBi(s _ 55e  ptr  lint 

3- tiacs _ 70e  ptr  lint 

2- tiiiH _ 80c  ptr  lint 

1- timt  _ 95c  ptr  lint 

Add  25c  for  box  service 
Air-titil  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- timts . . ..$1.00  per  lint 

3- timts _ $L15  per  line 

2- timtt _ $L30  ptr  liat 

l-timt  _ $L45  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wedaeeday,  noon 

Count  five  average  words  per  lint. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholdtrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
u  they  art  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  Now  Yerli-3*.  N.Y. 
Talemboaa  BRyont  V-30S2 


I  ‘*Yinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  '  Anaheim,  Calif. 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


A  GIGANTIC  SALE 
or  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT!! 


Compofing  Room 


A  onre-in-a-lifetime  opportunity — all  the  equipment  of  the  Chicaco  Daily  Newi 
compoeing  room  to  be  8f>ld  right  from  the  floor  at  bargain  price*— an  experienced 
etaff  will  be  on  hand  to  help  yon — Don’t  Mim  It!  Chicago  Daily  News  Building — 
Jan.  4-lP— 9  a.m.-5  p.m. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  118  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Linotypes,  Interfypes,  Ludlows,  Hrods 
Monotabular  Strip  Casters. 


We  hove  purcirasod  fho  Mlowlug:  1 — Model  326  Vandereook  Proof  Press, 

1— Model  F4-4  Intertypo,  Serial  No.  26  x  46>4.  /ripper  side  guide 

16607,  equipped  with  six-pocket  „  j 

mold  disc,  six  molds,  automatic  2  Model  23  Van^rcook  high  speed 

quadder,  automatic  ejector.  Mar-  e^^ectric  ^wer  driv/n  galley  Proof 

gach  feeder,  tiower  shift,  electric  , 

pot.  Mohr  saw.  1— Model  326G  Vandereook  Power 

1 — Model  F4  Intertype.  Serial  No.  Proof  Press,  bed  siso  26  x  46*4, 

16667,  equipped  with  four  main  90-  automatic  inking,  full-page  repro¬ 
channel  magazines,  automatic  quad-  „  auction  proving  press, 

der,  power  shift,  metal  feeder,  elec-  2  Power  driven  Werol  galley  type 

trie  pot,  Mohr  saw.  Presses,  self-inking. 

1— Model  F4  Intertype.  #16670,  same  MONOTYPE  ROOM: 
desc.  as  above.  «  «/v  j  ««  a 


Press  Room 


PRESS  ROOM 


FIRST  TIME  OFFEREDI 
Goss  8  Unit  Press 


Color  Deck  for  Single  Width  Rotin 
Press  23-9/16"  cut-off. 


liOliL 


1 — Model  F4  Intertype,  #16704,  same 

1— I^’el**F2^'^lntertype.  Serial  No. 
12166,  quadder,  fe^er,  Mohr  saw, 
electric  pot. 

1 — Model  ^-3sm  Intertype,  same  as 
above  #12167. 

1 — Model  G4-4  Intertype  Serial  No. 
16606,  equipped  with  automatic 
quadder,  automatic  ejector,  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  power  shift,  electric 
pot,  Mohr  saw,  four  main  maga¬ 
zines  consisting  of  two  72-channel 
and  two  90-channel,  and  four  34- 
channel  auxiliary  magazines. 

1 — Model  G4-4  Intertype,  #16606,  same 
as  above.  . 

1 — Model  G4-4  Intertype,  Serial  #16- 
776,  as  above. 

1 — Model  G4-4  Intertype,  Serial  No. 

16780,  same  description  as  above. 

1 — Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  No. 
46716,  three  90-channe4  magazines, 
34-channel  auxiliary,  feeder. 

1 — Model  14  Linotype.  #45714,  as 
above. 

18 — Model  8  Linotypes,  each  equipped 
with  three  main  90-channel  maga¬ 
zines,  electric  pot,  feeder,  fan  style 
swinging  escapements.  Serial  Nos.: 
36281,  46769,  46767,  36286,  36279, 

46747,  42140,  34048,  47717,  46713, 

36048,  46716,  34467,  43623,  34460, 

36276,  46687,  46748. 

8 — Model  K  Linotypes,  each  equipped 
with  two  90-channel  magazines, 
electric  pot,  feeder. 

Over  300  Fonts  of  Linotsrpe  Matrices, 
very  late  style  faces. 

3 — Reid  Magazine  Racks,  containing  17 
90-channel  Intertyiie  lower  split 
magazines. 

16 — Full  length  90-channeI  Linotype 
magazines. 

1 — Intertype  magazine  rack  containing 
18  72-channel  lower  split  maga¬ 
zines. 

7 — Intertype  90-channel  lower  split 
magazines. 

1 — Intertype  magazine  rack  contain¬ 
ing  26  72-channel  split  magazines. 

1 — Magazine  rack  containing  6  Inter¬ 
type  72-channeI  lower  split  maga¬ 
zines,  2  auxiliary  34-channeI  maga¬ 
zines. 

1 — Magazine  rack  containing  9  full 
length  Intertype  magazines,  one 
upper  90-channeI  split  magazine. 

Complete  Linotype  mechanics  machine 
shop,  consisting  of: 

1 — Wardwell  spaceband  cleaner. 

1 — Hydraulic  Pump. 

Sort  cabinets. 

1 — Machinist’s  Bench,  containing  3 
sections  for  mats, 

1 — Lathe 

1— Drill  Press 

1 — Shaper 

1 — ATF  Cabinet  for  Linotype  parts. 

1 — Oak  Parts  Cabinet 

1—4-drawer  Parts  Cabinet 

1 — Monarch  electric  smelter  with  tem¬ 
perature  control  gauges,  two-ton 
capacity,  equipped  with  8  Margach 
water-cooled  molds. 

1 — Steel  Desk 


2 — 20-drwr.  Monotype  Sorts  &  Material 
Steel  Cab.  | 

1 —  Mat  Cabinet  ' 

2 —  Lead  —  Rule  and  Border  Strip  Ma¬ 
terial  Casters,  No.  8986,  No.  12168,  * 
equipped  with  electric  pots  and 
feeders. 

1 — Type  Caster,  No.  S-9464.  equipped 
with  electric  pot  and  feeder. 

1 — Monotype  Giant  Caster,  No.  C-9963, 
equipp^  with  electric  pot,  feeder. 

1 — Thompson  Type  Caster,  equipped 
with  electric  pot,  feeder.  No.  1393. 

1 — Monotype  ma^inist’s  bench. 

11 — Proof  reader’s  all-steel  desks. 

1 — 12-ft.  Hamilton  all-steel  makeup 
table  and  storage  bank. 

1 — 10-ft.  makeup  table  and  storage 
rack,  Hamilton  all-steel. 

1 —  Hamilton  all-steel  8'  makeup  table 
&  stor.  rack. 

2 —  Hamilton  all-steel  6  ft.  makeup 
tables  and  storage  racks,  each  with 
18  type  cases  and  27  drawers. 

1 — 12-ft.  Correction  Bank  double  width, 
can  he  worked  from  both  sides. 


2  Complete  4  Unit  Presses 
22%"  Cut-Off 

Substructure  Roll  Stands  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Control 

2  Almost  new  (1956)  160  H.P. 

A.C.  drives 
2  Color  Humps 

2  Units  with  reversible  cylinders 
2  Almost  new  Pony  Autoplates 
2  Almost  new  Sta-Hi  Master 
Formers 

Full  complement  matched  steel 
chases 

Available  immediately  from 
’The  Wichita  Bearan 
Wichita,  Kansas 
For  Sale  By 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  (jierry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ha.  1-6365 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 


Model  A  Duplex 
Model  E  Duplex 

24/48  Page  Duplex  Super  Rotary  Unit 
Type  22%  cut-off. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES— 23  9/16" 


1 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

8-ft. 

storage 

rack,  with  26  full-page 

rolling 

slides. 

2 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

6-ft. 

storage 

racks. 

1 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

4-ft. 

storage 

rack  with 

two  rows  of 

full-page 

slides. 

1 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

10-ft. 

storage 

rack. 

1 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

12-ft. 

storage 

rack. 

21  Metropolitan  Units,  6  with  Color 
Cylinders,  5  Folders  w  Upper  Formers, 
5  Copco  Color  Fountains,  On  substruc¬ 
ture  with  Reels  pjid  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions.  Can  divide  into  any  size  Press 
to  suit  your  needs.  Units  and  Folders 
removed  intact  and  priced  attractively. 
Available  as  result  of  mechanical  mer¬ 
ger  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
Post-Dispatch. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS,  16  and 
20-page.  All  Stereotype 


1— 6-ft.  Table.  ! 

1 — 12-ft.  type  dump:  spaces  below  for  ■ 
bulk  storage. 

1 — Hamilton  all-steel  4-ft.  storage 

rack. 


HOE-DUPLEX  SCOTT  press 
units  with  color  cylinders. 
22%"  length. 


1 — Hamilton 
rack. 

all-steel 

6-ft. 

storage 

3 — Hamilton 

all-steel 

6-ft. 

storage  | 

racks  with  one  row  of 
stationary  slides. 

full-page  1 

2 — Hamilton 
Racks. 

all-steel 

10-ft. 

Storage  j 

1 — Hamilton 
Rack. 

all-steel 

6-ft. 

Storage  | 

1 — Hamilton 
Rack. 

all-steel 

8-ft. 

Storage 

2 — Hamilton 
Racks. 

all-steel 

4-ft, 

Storage  | 

2 — Hamilton 
Racks. 

all-steel 

8-ft. 

Storage  | 

HOE  totally  enclosed  curved 
router  22%"  length. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

903  Boise,  Idaho 


SCOTT  OCTUPLE— 223/4" 


1 —  Hamilton  steel  8-ft.  Storage  Rack, 
rows  of  29"  drawers. 

2 —  Hamilton  all-steel  4-ft.  Storage 
Racks. 

1 — Hamilton  all-steel  8-ft.  Storage 
Rack. 


4  Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Befiring  Units 
1  Unit  Reversible  w  Color  Cylinder. 
Double  3  to  2  Scott  Folder  w  C-H 
Conveyors — Scott  3  Arm  Reels  w  Jones 
Automatic  ’Tensions — Trackmte.  Turn¬ 
tables.  Located  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


sections  for  mats.  NOTE:  All  Storage  Racks  have  work- 

1 — Lathe  ing  surfaces  on  top.  Some  are  heavy 

1 — Drill  Press  steel  gauge  tops,  and  others  are  ! 

1 — Shaper  polished  cast  iron  tops.  i 

1 — ATF  Cabinet  for  Linotype  parts.  33 — Ad  Frames  with  type  cases  in  back 

1 — Oak  Parts  Cabinet  of  each. 

1—4-drawer  Parts  Cabinet  Misc.  steel  cabinets  for  composing 

1 — Monarch  electric  smelter  with  tern-  room. 

perature  control  gauges,  two-ton  Large  selection  of  Monotype  racks, 

capacity,  equipped  with  8  Margach  slides  and  trays  of  various  sizes, 

water-cooled  molds.  1 — Hoe  Monarch  heavy  duty  mat  roller. 

1 — Steel  Desk  2 — Goss  heavy-duty  dry  mat  rollers. 

For  more  information  on  the  above  equipment  write  or  call 

Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices.  Also  surplus  or  individual  equipment 
related  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  position. 


60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


HOE  SEXTUPLE— 223/4" 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Copley  7*5390 


DUPLEX  TUBUUR 
PRESSES 


12-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 


GOSS  PRESSES 


Goss  Comet 
Goss  Cox-O-Type 
16/32  Page  Goss  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

24/48  Page  Goss  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


HOE  PRESSES 


16/32  R.  Hoe  Rotary  Deck  Type  ***’ 
22%  cut-off. 

16/32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


All  presses  can  be  purchased 
complete  with  stereo  —  mat 
rollers.  We  deliver,  Install  — 
guarantee  —  anywhere! 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  45  C  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 


Inside  shavers,  tail  cutters,  chippie? 
blocks  and  routers.  All  cut-offs. 


Ostrander  800-ton  Moulding  Press. 
Lake  Erie  l6(X)-ton  DIrect-O-Mat. 


Plate  shavers,  melting  furnaces,  8-c» 
umn  casting  boxes,  scorchers. 


R.  Hoe  Vac.  back  box  with  Plate  F* 
isher  and  pneumatic  pump.  Wocc 
Pony  Autoplate,  both  22%  with  7/'? 
plate. 


ONE  Z  'TYPE  16-pasce  Hoe  Unit  End 
fed  with  paper  roll  stand  equipped 
with  automatic  tension,  full  set  of 
rubber  rollers,  2  angle  bars.  2  com¬ 
pensators.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Contact  Frank  Croxford,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  WH  9-8200. 


YOU  NAME  IT  — 
WE  WILL  SUPPLY! 


3  Units  with  extra  Color  Cylinder. 
AC  Drive— End  Fed— MUST  MOVE. 
Located  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
Oxford  7-4590 


UNIVERSAL  PRINI1NC 
EQUIPMENr  CO.,  UK. 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


rXford  7-4590  ’  ‘  ,  Geneva  8-3744-47-49 
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OOSS.  double  folder,  22%*  end 
color  hunip.  AC,  drive. 

DUPI.KX  TITBULAR.  2  to  1 
ftareo  tnat  roller,  AC,  drive. 

GOSS.  Hi  Speed.  Double  Folder, 
■*V'  Gblor  Mump,  Reels,  Tensions, 
Drives.  C-H  Conveyors. 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Nee'SIMilH'r  Frees  Ereetor” 

U  siuiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
\>,ul»r  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


KACHINEKY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Prett  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Wanted  to  Buy 


6  UNIT  SCOTT— 23  9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Preaa  Drives 
On  Substructure  with  Roll  Arm  Stands 
Located  Knoxville  Journal, 


duplex  octuple— 223/4" 

1  Motropolitaii  Units  —  Double  Folder. 
iO  Prsn  Drive.  On  substructure  with 
Arms  or  can  furnish  Reels, 

Staten  Island  Advance. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  B.  42  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ' 
Oxford  7-4590 

GOSS  48  -  PAGE  PRESS.  Decker. 
23-9/16'  rutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  und  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Must  sell.  Available  innimediately. 
Herald,  Grand  Fbrks,  North  Dakota. 


TUBULAR 

24-Pafte  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color  and 
M  A  */4  Paite  Folders  AC  Motor  Drive,  ' 
Vacuum  Casting  Box  and  Stereo. 

HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders  22%'  ! 

Balloon  Former  80  page  papers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
AC  Motor  Drive.  Conveyors 


HOE 

32-Page  Rotary  22%'.  %  &  %  Page  ! 
Folder,  Stereo  Machinery  &  AC  Motors  I 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  | 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.Y.  - 
Murray  Hill  2-5164 

Wanted  to  Buy 

SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  J^^sL  SrNo".‘’and  wh^av”i5i: 

N.  Y.  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  able.  NORTHBUIN  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Oxford  7-4590  I  323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
lELETYPESETTER  BQLTPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  CSierry  St.  Kansas  Ci^  8,  Mo. 


iO  E  62  St.  New  York  17, 
Oxford  7-4590 


I  HOE  DIRECT  PRESSURE 

I  ROO  Tons— -Heat  Top  and  Bottom 
AC  Motor — 

Located  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STB21EO  IXiUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Li  notypes — I  ntertyi)e8 — Ludlows 
PRINTORAI''T  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrtttive 


Classified  Advertising 


-KE  MAN  WE  ARB  LOOKING  FOR 
.  now  second  in  command  and  want- 
to  step  into  top  newspaper  man- 
irancnr  role,  or  has  been  relieved  of 
w  management  poet  through  merger 
f  similar  occurrence.  We  want  him 
a  direct  our  newspaper  operation  and 
Is  advertising  department.  We  want 
a  aggressive  competent  man  who  can 
sssr  a  competitive  field  and  move  us 
!na  number  3  to  the  number  1  news- 
paper  of  the  state.  We  will  pay  the 
Sate'a  toi>  wages  and  the  job  is  not 
an  blutr.'i'ri  and  weaklings  will  not 
tnalify.  State  backfrround  and  per- 
aoal  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CmCULATION  MANAGER  for  100.- 
H4  circulation  weekly.  Medium  con- 
wtiag  from  mail  to  newsboy  delivery. 
Neat  know  route  setups  and  newsboy 
programs.  Good  salary.  Send  resume 
to  Miss  Pitts,  2tl  Williaun  Street, 
Piasaic,  New  Jersey,  or  call  GR  3-5000. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMEN- 
TELEPHONE  SOLICITORS 

DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  DESIRE  TO 
••MOVE  AHEAD"  IN  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  HELD? 

Then  join  the  classified  staff  of  one 
of  America's  most  progressive  news¬ 
papers,  located  in  a  city  of  2,000,000. 
in  Chart  Area  2,  and  owned  by  one 
of  the  largest  publishing  concerns  in 
the  country. 

These  openings  offer  top  salaries  for 
experienced  and  proven  sales  people 
who  want  to  be  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  paper  sporting  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  success  stories  to  date  in 
newspaper  annuals. 

Send  resume  and  picture  to  Box  558, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  .Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


CATHOLIC  WEiaCLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  New  Jersey  interested  in  services 
of  experienced  Advertising  and  F^eld 
Manager.  State  Abilities.  References. 
Salary,  Catholic  prefered.  Box  578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MAN  who  has  good 
word  of  getting  results.  Must  be  pro- 
DMion-minded  with  good  new  subscrip- 
tioa  record.  Our  area  is  growing.  Our 
wsspsper  must  keep  i>ace  with  it. 
St^  experience,  results  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  585, 
Witor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


Plate  f*- 

np.  Wooc 
with  7/I6| 


rwG 


ASSISTANT 

PHONEROOM  SUPERVISOR 


To  WOTk  with  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ner  in  full  phoneroom  operation  from 
ices  ****’'*'’R  to  records  and  trouble 

'  uoating.  Large  metropolitan  (6)  day 
J*l>er  in  Qiart  Area  "Two,  staff  of  27. 
■»ny  company  benefits.  Salary  open. 
Apply  Box  501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IfiC. 


CUSSinED  MANAGER  — for  fast- 
jrowing  suburban  daily  in  Chart  Area 
Top  Salesman  experienced  in  train- 
:  street  staff  and  phono  room, 
.should  have  good  record  in  automotive 
s  estate  linage  building.  Please 
R-nd  data  on  t>erformance  in  linage 
Wilding.  Attractive  salary  arrange- 
ment  g<^  bonus  in  prospect.  Great 
hpportunitv  for  dramatic  building  of 
J  ."•••ified  department  in  untiaual 
^li^n  dollar  market.  Box  667,  Editor 
6  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  advertising  sales¬ 
man  wanted.  Must  be  qualified  in  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Fastest  growing  market 
in  Idaho.  Write  giving  full  psirticulais. 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Poet-Reg¬ 
ister,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD-VER-nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  layout  and  sales.  9,100  circu¬ 
lation,  $75.00  week  guarantee  plus 
bonus.  Write  John  M.  Banawitz,  News, 
Shelbyville,  Indiana. 


SALESMAN  POSmON  OPEN  Jan.  1 
on  Vermont  evening  paper  for  edu¬ 
cated  young  man  willing  to  work. 
Will  train.  Write  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER.  Want  ambitious  young 
man  with  newspa|H>r  advertising  sales 
experience,  college  education.  Write 
full  details  to  General  Manager,  Port 
Angeles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 


SALESMEIN,  strong  and  aggressive 
and  not  afraid  of  competition  from 
older  and  entrenched  iiaper.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  but  satis¬ 
factory  to  start  with.  Tell  all  first 
letter  including  references.  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
.\laska. 

WELL-ESTABUSHBD  WBEaCLIES  in 
Southwestern  Ohio  are  looking  for 
two  ambitious  ad-men.  Ability  to  man¬ 
age  and  do  editorial  work  helpful. 
Write  Box  598,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  age.  background,  references 
and  salary  expected. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  100,000 
city,  (jhart  Area  2 — a  rewarding  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  of  poise, 
aggressiveness,  and  thorough  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  staff  administration 
knowledge.  College  education  desirable. 
The  man  we  seek  will  understand  and 
know  how  to  develop  and  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  from  local  and  suburban 
sources.  Answer  in  confidence  with 
complete  information  about  yourself, 
family  and  salary  expected.  Box  606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSlNG  SALESMAN,  perma¬ 
nent.  January  1st:  guaranteed  salary 
plus;  must  have  car;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  weekly  field.  The  News,  Great 
Neck,  Li.  I.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGESl  who  can 
sell  and  supervise  with  emphasis  on 
the  sell.  Growing  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
Write  fully  giving  references,  salary 
expected,  fox  539,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVBR'nSING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  6  day  daily  in  New  Mexico. 
$6,000.00  plus  yearly  to  right  man. 
Give  references  and  full  details,  fox 
537,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASST  MGR  suburban  Chicago.  Job  de¬ 
mands  imagination,  persistence,  selling 
ability  and  experience  with  knowledge 
of  layouts  etc.  One  who  can  be  ready 
to  become  salesmanager  in  near  future. 
Send  complete  resume  stating  salary 
requirements  to  Box  590.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorisi 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Ooost  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  Ek 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670. 


WANTEJD :  DESK  MAN  with  ability  to 
handle  and  direct  staff  of  eight  to 
ten.  fox  475,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NETWSMAN  for  top  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Middle  Tennessee  town  of 
15,000.  Have  5-man  news  staff,  modem 
plant.  Write:  TULLAHOMA  NEIWS, 
fox  1399,  Tullahoma.  Tennessee. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  .SALESMEN 
for  daily  newspapers  in  Chart  Areas 
6.  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  PrMs  Asso¬ 
ciation.  7  fouth  Dearborn,  Chicago. 


CLASSIFIED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
Mters  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7.  8  and  Ftocky 
J^untain  stetes.  Write  fully.  Inland 
l*ily  Press  Association,  7  South  Dear- 
“>n>.  Chicago. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  December  17,  1960 


ANOTHER  PiaiMANENT  OPENING 
Jan.  1  for  young,  experienced  display 
salesman  on  expanding  evening  5-day 
daily.  Rush  complete  resume  and  ex¬ 
pected  salary  desires.  Doug  Parker, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  Press-Tribune,  Roseville, 
Calif. 


SALESMAN/MANAGESt  for  estab- 
li^ied  group  Suburbem  Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  Chicago  and  No.  III.  Prestige 
accounts  only.  High  draw  &  commis¬ 
sion.  Must  be  experienced  producer 
with  food  chains,  dept,  store  accounts, 
etc.  Golden  opiiortunity.  Write  fox 
548,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVESITISING  MAN  to 
handle  major  accounts.  THE  DAILY 
RBVIE3W,  Hayward,  California. 


FULLY  EXPiaUElNCED  advertising 
salesman.  45,000  daily  Chart  Area  2. 
Salesmanship  and  good  layout  ability 
imperative.  Top  salary  plus  hospitali¬ 
zation.  pension,  etc.  E\ill  details,  lay¬ 
out  samples  first  letter,  fox  600, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  medium 
daily,  salary  $9,000.  Seek  man  with 
record  of  achievement,  imagination 
and  thoroughness  in  news  coverage  and 
staff  handling.  References  mandatory, 
although  applications  confidential,  fox 
530,  Editor  &  Itoblisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPE24rNQS  for  reporter, 
combination  deekman-reporter  on  6- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Top  pay  for  good 
men.  Send  all  details,  first  letter.  Fred 
(3.  Elaton,  managing  editor.  The  Sara- 
togian,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


WANT  A  GOOD  JOB  in  California? 
Six  day  daily  will  have  opening  esurly 
in  January  for  thoroughly  experienced 
display  salesman.  Write  full  details  to 
fox  594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REDORTER-PHOTOORAPHEai 
wanted.  Some  previous  e.xporiOTce  re¬ 
quired.  Position  on  fast  growing  ttd>- 
loid  offset  weekly.  Work  in  distinctive 
Acadian  area  along  Maine-Canada 
border.  No  heavy  drinkers.  Good  wages 
for  the  right  man.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Publisher,  Sidnt 
John  Valley  Times,  Madawaska,  Maine. 


REPORTE31  with  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  for  Quut  Area  Two  50,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  $130  for  five-year  man, 
proportionate  for  lesser  experience, 
fox  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

65 


I 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WAN'I>:d 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Chart  Area  Two 
40,000  daily  with  emithaais  on  hifrh 
school  sports.  Above  averay*  pay.  Box 
522,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AhTERNOON  NEWSPAPER  in  state 
university  city  has  an  upeninK  for  an 
exj>erienocd  iteneral  assignment  re- 
IKjrter,  preferably  one  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  using  news  cameras.  Chart 
Area  .3.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
555,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DHSKMAN  for  6-day  afternoon  paper 
in  Chart  Area  1.  Need  not  be  long 
on  exi>erience  but  must  be  fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Good  opening  in  January  on 
quality  lO.OOO-circulation  daily  for  am¬ 
bitious  man  capable  of  advancement. 
Box  580,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


SPORTS  and  general  aaaignment  re¬ 
porter.  Will  edit  and  make-up  sports 
Itage  daily,  plus  other  reporting 
chores.  Should  know  camera  or  be 
willing  to  learn.  Apply  Clint  Andrews, 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


OUTDOOR  WRITEai,  ,niin  with 
thusiasm  for  conservation.  .imtinitiMl 
fishing  with  ability  to  match,  l-'ulltili 
work  in  this  fieid  with  A.M. 
(Chart  6).  Send  fuil  infoi  mation,  ^ 
pies,  expected  salary.  H,,v  5J>1_  jy* 


&  Ihiblisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Good  salary,  opportunity  for  man  who 
can  qualify.  Prefer  midweeterner. 
Franklin  Refers,  FVee  Press,  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC  MAN,  experienced  in 
editing,  writing,  reporting  and  cir¬ 
culation  for  a  30-year  religious  order 
Magazine.  Give  full  particulars.  Box 
536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  MARKETING  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  headquartered  in  Chicago  seeks 
New  York  editor.  Primary  job  is  writ¬ 
ing  feature  articles  and  news  stories, 
for  which  ability  to  get  facts  and 
write  them  up  swiftly,  accurately  and 
interestingly  is  need^.  Solid  editorial 
background  in  newspaper  and/or  trade 
magazines  required,  plus  pleasing  iwr- 
sonality  and  good  knowledge  of  how 
U.  S.  business  operates.  Salary  de- 
l>ends  on  ability  and  experience.  Box 
552.  Editor  &  I^bli.'sher. 


TAMPA  BAY  area  evening  daily  has 
o|)ening  for  com|>etent  reporter-desk- 
man.  Good  salary,  other  benefits.  Give 
compiete  resume  of  experience.  Fur¬ 
nish  references.  Box  550,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTEIR,  immediately,  city  edhir'i 
desk.  Chance  for  advai.<  ..meat.  Kh 
have  initiative,  know  phceography  iT 
and  up  for  experience  uiiil  ubifity  TW 
Oelwein  Daily  Register,  i  t'lwein,  io«i 


YOUNG  E’AMILY  MAN  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  small  southern  daily 


Mechanical 


news  de|)artment.  Good  moral  conduct  MORNING  DAILY,  20,000  cirmlwi^ 


and  sound  business  ability  absolutely 
essential.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


CITY  EIDITOR — includes  school  board, 
city  hall,  features.  Need  photo  experi¬ 
ence.  Oppoitunity  for  advancement  and 
self  expression.  Some  headwriting. 
Must  have  initiative.  Start  at  $90  and 
up.  If  interested,  contact  Elmie  Elsch- 
bach.  Managing  Eiditor,  The  Oelwein 
Daily  Register,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 


REPORTER  with  general  experience  j 
for  important  suburban  beat  on  New  | 
Elngland  100,000  circulation  daily.  ' 
Good  pay.  ^cellent  benefits.  Must  ' 
have  car.  Box  563,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAUPORNIA  DAILY  needs  experi¬ 
enced,  young  women’s  editor.  Present 
retiring  after  thirty  five  years.  Sun- 
Star,  P.  O.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif. 


wants  Journeyman  maciiinist 
with  linotype,  TTS,  etc.  Day  lUf, 
good  |>ay,  good  equipment,  good  imt- 
ing  conditions.  Write  fuil  details  a 
G.  E.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  V«w 
mont. 


RURAL  NEWS  EIDITOR  capable  of 
organizing  and  gathering  news,  lec¬ 
tures  and  features  in  rural  circulation 
area  of  12,600  afternoon  daily.  Would 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  daily.  |  also  have  charge  of  rural  correepond- 
List  experience.  salary  expected.  '  ents.  Elaston  A.  Elliott,  Managing 

Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  j  Eiditor,  Union-Sun  and  Journal,  Lock-  |  by  February  l,_196'l  or  earlier^  Write 
Washington.  ;  |)ort.  New  York. 


CITY  EIDI'TOR  for  The  Madison 
Courier,  Madison,  Indiana.  Daily  since 
1849,  circulation  7,081  and  growing! 
Elxcellent  opportunity.  Require  aggres¬ 
sive,  alert  man  who  enjoys  taking  a 
live  interest  in  small-city  affairs.  State 
bacKground,  salary  requirements  and 
l>eisonal  information  in  first  letter. 
Confidential.  This  job  must  be  filled 


EXPEIRIEINCED  MEN  for  daily  am. 
paper  mechanical  deimit  meats,  Cknt 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  MobMi 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Pna 
Association,  7  South  Dearbon,  Ct 
cago. 


MACHINIST  AND 
PERF,  OPERATORS 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Don  Wallis,  ’The  Madison  Courier,  j 
Madison,  Indiana. _ _ 

fXIMBINA’nON  REPORTED  -  PHO-  !  scale  < ommentmt, 

TOGRAPHER  for  small  Illinois  daily.  |  operators  $127.50  dip 


E7ve-day  week ;  iiaid  vacation,  holi¬ 
days;  free  hospitalization  and  life 
insurance.  Elxcellent  opportunity  to 
advance  to  department  head.  L.  H. 
Pilcher,  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel. 
Woo^tock.  Illinois. 


and  $132.50  nighta;  minimum  giM 
operators  400  lines  8  i>oint  per  hesr: 
ITU  shop;  call  collect  Don  Dream. 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denver  t 
Colorado,  KE.  4-4205. 


EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assigiunent.  faat-i>aced  A.M.  news- 
pai^r.  Permanent  job  for  right  man. 
Write,  wire,  ’phone  James  J.  E'ox. 
Managing  Eiditor,  Jamestown  Sun, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Public  RelationM 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


JESUIT  MEN’S  COLLEGE  seeks  Hi- 
rector  of  Public  Information.  Nev! 
bureau,  quarterly  magazine,  fscilu 
newsletter,  general  laiblic  relatiaa 
Write:  Mr.  W.  F.  Bartholome,  Bid. 
hurst  College.  Kansas  City  10,  Mii- 
souri. 


Clip  and  mail! 


Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  New  York 


Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for 
(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION: 

COPY: 


insertions. 


I  Large  daily  has  challenging  opening 
j  for  talented  writer  trained  in  financial 
^  news  work;  must  have  enthusiasm  for 
this  area  of  reporting;  must  be  ca- 
I>able  of  ultimately  assuming  editor’s 
responsibilities;  should  be  college  grad¬ 
uate  between  ages  of  35  and  45;  su- 
I  iterior  salary ;  must  be  available  within 
the  next  three  weeks.  Box  593,  Eiditor 
,  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GElNEaiAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTE21 
with  one  or  two  years  experience,  for 
police  and  courts  on  afternoon  daily 
of  18.0()0.  Good  pay  and  many  fringe 
benefits.  Prefer  Southerner  from  small 
daily.  James  A.  Hodges,  City  Eiditor, 
’The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Publications  Editor 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REPOR’TER  with 
several  years  experience  on  a  weekly 
or  small  daily  newspaper,  and  want 
to  move  to  a  medium  daily,  write 
Eiditor,  Meriden  Record,  Meriden  4 
Connecticut,  your  qualifications.  He’s 
looking  for  a  man  with  a  "nose  for 
news,”  who  can  write  good  plain 
English  and  work  hard  on  a  morning 
newspaper  in  attractive  mid-Connecti¬ 
cut  city  of  .50,000.  Elmployee  benefits 
include  life  insurance,  profit-sharing 
plan. 


nH  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY.  STATE 
Authorizea  BY 


MEa4  AND  WOMEN  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  daily  newspapers  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  ^uth  Dearborn,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


(For  Situaiions  Wanted  Adt.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Classified  Advactisinq  Rate  Box) 


REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEN  who 
seek  opportunity  and  chance  to  display 
ability  on  a  live-wire  Metropolitan 
newspaper  take  note.  We  have  a 
limits  number  of  openings  for  alert, 
ambitious  young  men  with  three  to 
five  years  experience  on  either  small 
or  large  papers.  Reporting  assignmenta 
are  available  in  near-Miami  bureaus ; 
desk  jobs  in  Miami.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  your  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Personnel  Manager,  ’The  Miami 
Herald,  200  So.  Miami  Avenue.  Miami 
3,  Elorida. 


Major  paper  manufac¬ 
turer  in  southeastern  U.S. 
has  opening  for  Publica¬ 
tions  Editor  in  public  re¬ 
lations  department. 
Proven  writing  ability  a 
must;  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Desire 
college  graduate,  age  26- 
30,  who  can  work  effec¬ 
tively  with  executives.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for 
career  development  in 
public  relations.  Senif 
resume  of  qualifications 
and  experience,  selected 
samples  of  writing,  publi¬ 
cations  edited,  photo¬ 
graphic  samples  (which 
will  be  returned),  and 
present  earnings  to  Box 
595,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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n.pi’BLI.'^HFJR.  38,  with  15  yeans 
^-.neace  nil  slepeptmenta.  includinK 
2ihop,  d.-sires  challeniring'  oppor- 
as  (nneral  Manairer  or  Asst. 
fiUaher  in  :i(ttrreBMve  i>aper  with 
-.nth  pofs  ntial.  Proven  record  of 
growth,  production  economy  in 
^(.oiatropoiitan  field.  For  complete 
2imition.  referenceo,  write  Bo.\ 
id  ^tor  &  Publisher. 


jltSONED  NEWSPAPER  EXBCU- 
wyE,  47.  peeks  (reneral  or  business 
^aager  position  25.000  to  60,000  daily. 
•  jean  esiH-rience  all  phases  small 
s  metropolitan.  EiRht  years  general 
juaser  of  10.000-20.000  dailies.  Bo.x 
jM,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


TOUCH  TOP  MAN,  36. 
oitninir  lorporate  vice-presidency. 
Mmer  nationally  known  newspaiier 
aestive,  $16,000,  Box  554.  Editor  & 
htliiher. 


Circulation 


tSSlSTANT  (TIRCUiATION  MANAG- 
B1  IS  years  IHstrict  Manager  most 
ifkiy  competitive  situation  in  Central 
miioia  Promotion;  Little  merchant ; 
Uihenity  graduate:  Integrity.  Box 
iU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CBCULATION  MANAGER  thoroughly 
apoienced  in  all  lineH  of  circulation, 
boicpment  among  carriers,  city  and 
gmtj  dealers.  Extensive  experience 
ii  circulation-promotion.  Now  in  the 
gime  of  life — only  32 — I  believe  I 
ai  get  any  paper  all  the  business 
k  ii  logically  entitled  to  —  and  then 
NBC  I  If  you  are  looking  for  a  "top- 
Mtdier"  charged  with  vigor,  and  un- 
ifnid.  you  ran  realize  on  my  assets, 
hmily  man.  Bachelor  of  Science  De-  i 
pie  in  Business  -Administration.  Vet- 
ns.  Available  immediately,  any- 
vhere.  ^x  364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nPERIENCED  CIRCUL/ATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  morning,  evening,  Sunday,  de- 
artt  change.  ABC,  Little  Merchant, 
Pronotion.  6  Day  Mail,  Sunday  de- 
lincy.  Prefer  small  daily  Chart  Area 
I  or  4.  Available  January  15th.  Write 
Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UTTLE  MERCHANT  SPECIALIST 
operienced  in  morning,  evening  iind 
Sunday  operation.  Immediately  avail- 
ibiel  Telephone  Dubucpie,  Iowa  58 
S4M2. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

14  years  highly  competitive  metro  and 
Mall  daily  experience.  Strong  leader- 
copy,  layout,  promotion.  Age  43. 
(auly,  10  M.,  Box  584,  Editor  A 
Pubiiiher. 


TWO  TOP  ADMEN  will  work  as 
13  years  combined  experience, 
rrwen  producers.  Managerial  experi- 
"®e  and  college  backgrounds.  Pub- 
“W  broke  agreement.  We  desire  a 
®aiilte-  If  your  market  has  potential, 
••will  make  you  money.  Central  or 
Airoem  California  10,000  to  25,000 
«ly  preferred.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  560.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


19-YEAR  OLD  Marquette  University 
journalism  senior  with  a  knowledge  i 
of  Russian  and  French,  searching  for  ; 
challenging  iHMition.  Address  reply  to: 
Bonnie  Domrose,  846  N.  25  St.,  Mil.  3,  ' 
Wis. 


EDITOR,  36,  prize-winning  small 
daily,  wants  challenge.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree,  10  years  experience  in  highly 
competitive  area,  Oan  direct  staff,  write 
editorials,  column,  handle  makeup.  Top 
refereneea  Box  673,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIEa^CBD  NEWSMAN,  all  beats, 
copy  desk,  features,  editorials,  seeks 
spot  on  daily  in  January.  Chart  Area 
12  or  Arizona.  Box  567,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I  HAVE  DISPOSED  of  my  weekly 
and  seek  to  return  to  daily  field.  Elx- 
|>erienced  in  all  positions  on  editorial 
staff.  Can  handle  camera.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Available  Jan.  1.  Robert  M. 
Garsson.  Madison,  Nebraska.  Tele¬ 
phone  GLobe  4-3800. 


SMALL  TO  MEDIUM  daily  editorship 
wanted.  Experienced  16  years  bottom 
to  top,  smallest-largest  city.  Thorough¬ 
ly  trained  ALL  beats,  desks,  wires, 
editorials,  photography,  makeup.  Vet¬ 
eran,  college,  family  man.  32,  con-  . 
servative.  hard  worker,  ncm  tippler.  : 
Permanent.  Box  643,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT!  | 
Hire  a  clever,  witty  columnist  who 
guarantees  readership  interest;  also  { 
good  on  reviews  and  features.  Prefer  ' 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  568,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  NEWSMAN  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  newspaper,  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  public  relations  or  television. 
E\illy  experienced.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  end  of  year.  Box  565. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  —  energetic  i 
rei>orter,  12  years  politics,  features, 
accurate,  steady,  full  or  part-time.  Box 
535,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tVRITEiR- EDITOR  young  woman  seeks  i 
newspaper  or  magazine  job,  oppor-  i 
tunity  for  advancement,  no  strings  at¬ 
tach^.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  i 
Elxperienced  in  editing,  layout,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion,  circulation.  Elxcel-  I 
lent  references.  Box  544,  Editor  A  I 
Publisher.  i 


I  HAVE  DONE  IT!  Produced  qualit  I 
newspaper  with  imaginative  and  thor-  | 
I  ough  local,  wire  coverage.  Now  man-  I 
aging  editor  of  medium-sized  daily, 
step  child  of  2-paper  operation.  13  ' 
I  years  experience  all  fields,  BJ,  Mid-  ; 
{  30s,  married,  stable,  ambitious  for  op-  j 
I  iiortunity,  challenge  of  jiaper  that  is 
'  also  ambitious.  Box  587,  Editor  A  ; 
I  Publisher. 


RELIGIOUS  WRITER  wants  daily  or 
periodical  post.  Box  596,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  poaition  on  medium 
daily.  Two  years  broad  experience. 
College  degree.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  6. 
Box  604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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CAPABLE  YOUNG  AD  MAN,  with 
iw  54,000  daily,  desires  better,  more 
^•rding  iswition,  anywhere.  Excel- 
w  experience  sales,  layout,  coiiy. 
jeferences.  samples.  Box  586,  Editor 
t  Pobliiiier. 


Editorial 


Free  Lance 


FREIE  LANCE  EDITOR 
Precise,  imaginative,  versatile — Copy¬ 
reading,  headlines,  pictures,  makeup. 
Ten  years  on  distinguished  NYC  daily. 
Box  486,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Box 

sher. 


OOL 

uctioa 


.editor  &  REPORTERS  ** 

■National  Clearing  house  for  competent 
j*r*oiuiel  coasbto-coast  at  no  ^arge 
I  T^one,  Write  or  Wire 

H^UNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

»•  W.  65  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


REPORTEai-PHOTOGRAPHER  TEAM 
Will  accept  assignment  in  Central 
New  York  State  from  Trade  Books. 
Agencies.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.  EDITOR,  daily,  with  up- 

idw  and  old-fashioned  work 
•wits,  wishes  to  relocate,  ^x  624, 
•^tor  A  Publisher. 


MOONLIGHTER 

REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN  on  top 
NYC  daily  wants  daytime  side  job. 
E'ast,  bright,  wide-ranging  interests. 
F3ve  years  on  copy  desk  of  same  sheet. 
Box  603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


17,  ^  PUBLISHER  for  December  17,  1960 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  32. 
married,  good  references.  Interested  in  I 
relocating.  Elxperience  66,000  class. 
Box  602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPE31IEINCED  former  small-daily  I 
publisher,  38,  will  invest  15  years  solid 
experience  all  phases,  including  seven  ! 
years  complete  mechanical  background  ' 
in  larger,  growing  newspaper  in  need  i 
or  responsible  production  management. 
Proven  record  of  production,  economy, 
efficiency,  executive  ability.  For  bro¬ 
chure.  references,  write  Box  549.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MEX7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Rotary  and  Daily  experience.  Cost- 
conscious.  References.  Union  or  non¬ 
union.  Box  602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  with  constructive 
ideas  interested  in  creative  and  inter¬ 
pretive  type  work  using  photography 
and  writing  as  the  medium.  De^re 
opimrtunity  to  develop  live  brochures 
and  booklets  for  worthy  causes.  Re¬ 
search  opportunities.  College  level  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  consider  newspaper  roto 
or  magazine  fields.  Single,  27.  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees.  Will  consider  only  re- 
s|M>ctable  positions  in  top  salary  range. 
Bo.x  490,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  College  graduate 
with  BFA  Degree  in  Photography  de¬ 
sires  position  in  Elastem  U.  S.  ElXpe- 
rience  in  advertising  and  industrial 
photography.  Married.  Age  29.  Write 
for  resume.  Box  577,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  $10,000  worth  i)ersonal  equip¬ 
ment.  Want  to  work  for  your  paper 
or  what.  Well  reconunended.  Will  come 
for  interview,  anywhere.  Box  597, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Industrial.  Instructional  and 
Public  Relations  Photography 
SPECIAL  ASSIGNMEarrS  ONLY! 
Box  423  Editor  A  Ehiblisher 


Promotion 


NBWSPAPEK  PROMOTION  JOB 
sought  by  college  grad  with  2  years 
newrs  experience.  EJx-Army  PR  staff 
member.  Box  592,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Rdations 


COLLEGE  PUBUC  RELATIONS  job 
sought  by  capable  news,  promotion 
man,  34.  G.  A.  Denholm,  164  Sunset 
Drive,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  conununications 
people  on  file.  Send  ua  your  job  specs. 
Weil  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  67  EL  Madison  St..  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

Young,  dynamic  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  with  15  years  experience  in  com¬ 
munications  seeks  job  which  will 
utilize  his  energy  and  experience.  At 
present.  Director  of  Public  Relations 
with  international  firm.  Age,  38.  Mar¬ 
ried,  three  children.  Prrfers  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  or  3.  Write  Box  571,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EUROPELVN  EXPERIENCE  totaling 
18  years  as  editorial  department  execu¬ 
tive  on  famous  American  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Paris  plus  eight 
years  on  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Seek  Public  Relations  poaition 
in  Europe.  Many  years  also  in  radio 
reporting  from  Paris  to  national  net¬ 
work  in  the  United  States,  American 
citizen  and  college  graduate.  Available 
after  January  1.  .Still  in  Paris,  but 
returning  to  the  United  States  for  two 
weeks  in  mid-January  and  will  be 
available  for  interviews.  Box  588,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


"I'm  not .  .  ." 

a  tailor,  ’tho  I  weave  words  to  clothe 
ideas:  a  seamster,  but  I  untwine 

knotty  problems :  brilliant — I  rely 
more  on  imagination.  Just  seeking  se¬ 
curity,  but  a  challenging  EJurope-based 
public  relations  job:  to  thread  the 
needle  with  your  present  program  or 
tailor  it  to  .suit  new  growth  patterns. 
Box  601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  —  Sports  Pub¬ 
licity  .  .  .  Desires  Chicago  area  relo¬ 
cation.  U.  of  Illinois  journalism  gradu- 
kte.  Age  41.  Ebcperienced  and  full  de¬ 
sire.  Box  689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 


FREIE  SAMPX£ 

BUSINESS  REIVIEIW  PAGE 
Sold  for  62  weeks — commission  basis 
USTER  LAZARUS 
52  Cutler  St.  Winthrop,  Mass. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Timothy  G.  Turner 

The  Old  Masters 

When  newspapermen  get  to¬ 
gether  they  are  apt  to  discuss 
the  decline  in  journalism.  Why 
don’t  newspapers  (and  maga¬ 
zines  too)  crusade  any  more? 
Why  do  editorials  re.semble 
dishwater,  and  thin  dishwater  at 
that?  Why  have  the  editor  and 
the  reporter  become  so  much 
like  messenger  hoys,  however 
talented  they  may  be? 

Especially  is  the  lack  of  cru¬ 
sading,  even  if  it  is  yellow, 
lamented.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  question,  affecting  our 
whole  political  and  economic 
life. 

There  are  only  two  ways  that 
the  public  can  be  informed  about 
skullduggery  at  the  crossroads, 
by  the  press  and  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigating  com¬ 
mittees.  The  latter  fortunately 
are  functioning,  but  they  cannot 
cover  everything.  They  are  be¬ 
littled  because  they  are  used  by 
politicians  to  get  in  the  lime¬ 
light  and  appear  as  the  people’s 
friend  and  defender,  with  the 
next  election  in  view.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  we  can  expect  in 
this  .sad  world  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  bad  reason. 

Succewful  at  RaiMing  Hvll 

The  most  common  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  press  has  de¬ 
clined  in  its  influence  is  that 
newspapers  have  become  big 
business  and  thus  align  them¬ 
selves  with  big  business,  being 
conserv'ative  not  through  out¬ 
side  influence  but  because  they 
themselves  have  become  con¬ 
serv'ative. 

This  explanation  does  not 
hold  water.  A  study  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  journalism  shows  that 
the  old  masters  at  raising  hell 
were  successful  too;  that  rela¬ 
tively  they  made  as  much  money 
out  of  their  publications  as  the 
newspapers  do  today.  Their 


Until  he  retired  recently, 
Timothy  G.  Turner  was  for  20 
years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  specializing  in  interviews 
and  writing  a  column.  Before 
that  he  did  much  the  same  kind 
of  work  for  the  old  New  York 
Herald.  Farther  back  he  helped 
to  cover  the  Mexican  Revolution 
for  AP.  He  is  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  writers  and  editors  in 
his  family.  His  father  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 


methods  were  different  and,  I 
think,  they  were  more  intelli¬ 
gent  men  than  the  publishers  of 
today. 

I  have  read  a  dozen  books 
about  the  old  masters  and  they 
all  are  eloquent  that  their  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  one  thing — in¬ 
dependence.  If  they  felt  like  it 
they  attacked  the  traction  com¬ 
panies,  the  big  corporations  and 
the  government,  even  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sometimes  in  time  of 
war,  and  that  accounts  for  their 
large  circulation  and  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

Today  they  vvould  want  to  put 
an  editor  in  jail  if  he  attacked 
the  government  in  time  of  war 
as  the  elder  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  did  in  his  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  and  Horace  Greeley  in  his 
New  York  Tribune,  though  Ben¬ 
nett  was  against  Negro  libera¬ 
tion  and  enfranchisement  while 
Greeley  was  for  it.  Greeley  at¬ 
tacked  President  Lincoln  during 
the  war  as  being  too  moderate. 

Nobody  today  would  dare  at¬ 
tack  the  government,  including 
the  army,  with  the  humorous 
vitriol  Finley  Peter  Dunne  used 
in  his  “Mr.  Dooley”  column  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  war. 
It  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Journal  and  widely  syndicated. 

In  those  days  the  doctrine  of 
bipartisanship  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented.  Today  it  is  invoked  not 
only  during  hot  wai-s  but  dur¬ 
ing  our  never-ending  cold  war. 
To  put  it  bluntly  bipartisanship 
is  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
electorate  from  voting  on  an  is¬ 
sue  or  the  press  from  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion.  It  is  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  in  American  history. 

Slarled  on  a  Shoestring 

To  understand  why  this 
change  has  taken  place  we 
should  note  what  the  old  hell- 
raisers  had  in  mind  about  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper;  what  made 
them  such  notable  successes. 
The  master  of  them  all  was  the 
elder  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
who  came  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  a  young  man  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  became  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  He  started 
the  New  York  Herald  on  a  shoe¬ 
string. 

It  was  the  first  modem  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  with  crime 
news,  society  news,  financial 
news,  ship  news,  often  yellow 
but  always  accurate  and  influ¬ 
ential.  He  was  the  first  to  use 
illustrations,  then  wood  blocks. 


"Don't  get  excited,  these  are  just  Christmas  cards  from  your  PR  (rieids.' 


The  only  thing  he  did  not  invent 
was  newspaper  “comics,”  to  my 
mind  no  loss. 

Bennett’s  journalism  was 
based  on  absolute  independency. 
He  never  belonged  to  anything, 
owned  nothing  except  the  Her¬ 
ald  building,  and  thus  was  above 
any  influence.  He  was  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  a  hog  on  ice  and 
hated  by  the  “better  people” 
who  all  read  his  newspaper. 
Bennett  held  that  the  function 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  expose,  to 
shock,  not  to  educate,  to  uplift. 
He  left  that  to  the  preachers 
and  the  school  teachers. 

As  for  the  advertisers,  it  was 
Bennett’s  theory  that  they  came 
last.  First  came  the  circulation, 
then  the  advertisements  would 
follow.  He  had  no  advertising 
solicitors.  He  said  that  if  he 
wanted  to  buy  something  he 
would  go  to  a  store  to  buy  it, 
and  so  the  advertiser  should 
bring  his  copy  to  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice.  He  demanded  and  got  cash 
in  advance  for  advertisements. 

Such  was  the  extreme  that 
Bennett  went  to  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
dependent.  And  they  were  hec¬ 
tic  days.  The  Civil  War  was 
coming  on,  and  when  it  came 
the  Herald  paid  the  highest  sal¬ 
aries  to  its  correspondents  with 
the  Union  Army  and  got  the 
best.  The  reporter  was  king. 

Horace  Greeley  was  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  could  be  from  Bennett. 
Bennett  was  suspicious  of  every¬ 
body  and  everything,  coldly  cyn¬ 
ical.  Horace  Greeley  was  a  do- 
gooder,  and  joined  everything. 
He  was,  to  put  it  bluntly,  a 
crank.  But  this  made  his  Trib¬ 
une  interesting  and  influencial 
in  its  opposition  to  the  Herald. 

Greeley  was  everything  that 
then  made  him  a  crank.  He  was 
an  abolitionist;  not  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  really  until  after 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  did 
Negro  slavery  abolition  and 
franchise  have  general  approval 
in  the  North,  even  in  ^ton, 
except  among  such  “crack  pots” 
as  Emerson. 

Greeley  was  a  Socialist.  He 
got  Karl  Marx,  then  resident  in 
London,  to  send  the  Tribune  ar¬ 
ticles.  Greeley  was  a  vegetarian. 
He  was  a  spiritualist.  And  he 
was  a  little  touched  in  the  head. 
Finally  he  went  quite  insane 
and  died  in  a  strait- jacket. 

There’s  a  Lesson 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  in 
this.  It  may  be  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  should  be  at  least  a 
little  crazy.  For  Greeley  was  a 
success,  and  also  a  character, 
more  famous  with  the  people 
than  Bennett.  Greeley  wore  a 
long  linen  duster,  and  funny 
looking  whiskers.  His  desk  was 
covered  with  papers  and  news¬ 
papers.  He  had  a  huge  pair  of 
scissors  suspended  over  his  desk, 
on  a  cord  which  ran  to  a  pulley 
in  the  ceiling  and  thence  to  an¬ 
other  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
the  other  end.  Thus  he  could 
grab  the  scissors  and,  lettinf 
them  go,  they  would  return  to 
their  position  over  his  desk.  A 
great  editor!  He  was  known  af¬ 
fectionately  as  Uncle  Horace. 

Perhaps  Greeley  shows  that 
the  newspaper  business  is  some 
thing  like  the  show  business.  It 
is  certainly  as  unpredictable, 
and  not  like  commercial  busi¬ 
nesses  at  all. 

Today  newspapers  are  ^ 
like  grocery  stores,  a  sayinf 
among  newspapermen.  Thu 
comes  from  Frank  Munsey  who 
had  been  a  wholesale  grocer 
and  started  buying  and  amal¬ 
gamating  New  York  City  news- 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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F(tr  defense?  For  industrial  grnwth  — space  research  — 
liighwass— the  prosperity  and  health  »)f  the  |)eople?  Most 
Americans  would  answer,  “For  all  of  them."’ 

And  then  comes  the  question.  ‘"Are  there  enough  bil¬ 
lions?’"  Much  depends  on  whether  the  needs  call  for  gov¬ 
ernment  billions  that  come  nut  of  taxes  — or  billions  that 
will  jtrotlure  taxes  to  help  pay  for  government  spending. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  investment  by  the  independ¬ 
ent  elec  tric  companies  for  new  electric  power  capacity,  one 
of  the  essentials  In  keeping  America  strong  and  growing. 
-SSO  billion  is  the  amount  that  these  companies  and  their 
owners  plan  to  invest  in  the  l*A60"s. 

PLENTY  OF  POWER 

Thes«‘  billions  will  double  the  companies’  supply  of  power 
—  which  now  goes  to  4  out  of  5  of  all  homes  and  businesses. 
They  will  help  raise  the  standard  of  living  all  over  .America 
. . .  keep  the  power  supply  well  ahead  of  fast-grow  ing  needs. 

•And  they  will  about  double  the  taxes  the  ele«  tric  com¬ 
panies  produce,  which  now  run  over  •S2  billion  a  year. 

In  fact,  the  independent  electric  companies  and  their 
millions  of  investors  are  ready  and  able  to  pro\  ide  all  the 
additional  ele<  tric  power  the  nation  can  conceivably  need 
in  the  future. 


H OH  ever,  some  fteople  still  propose  that  the  federal 
government  spend  multi -billions  more  on  government- 
otvned  electric  plants  and  lines.  That  hind  of  a  drain  on 
tax  funds  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary. 

BOOKLET  GIVES  FACTS  ANO  FIGURES 

A  new  booklet  shows  how  this  kind  of  g»)vernment  s()ending 
could  affect  people  through  their  earnings.  j)ensions  and 
other  interests.  This  coupon  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  113S-R 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
the  material  checked  below: 

□  “The  American  Worker’s  Stake 
in  the  Electric  Power  Picture" 

□  Names  of  companies  that 
sponsor  this  message 


Name 


'Pte»s«  prinU 


Address 


AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


:  y 
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1928  WAS  THE  YEAR  Louis  B.  Seltzer  became  editor  of  The  Press— the  paper  he  had  started  with  as 
an  office  boy  when  he  was  just  about  outgrowing  short  pants.  Until  he  took  the  reins,  he  had  done  every¬ 
thing  on  The  Press,  including  stints  as  reporter,  political  editor  and  city  editor.  Louis  Seltzer  has  lived  in 
and/or  Cleveland  since  he  was  born  there.  He’s  the  “home  town  boy  who  made  good”  in  his  own  home  town. 


Cab  drivers,  politicos,  clergymen,  cops, 
bankers— nearly  every  Clevelander  knows 
him  as  “Louie"— even  the  racketeers  he 
battles.  Why? 

Achievement!  In  ’59,  his  fight  against 
liquor  sales  to  minors  which  started  an 
outcry  for  tavern  clean-up.  In  '56,  during 
the  slaughter  in  Hungary,  The  Press- 
sponsored  mercy  flight  with  clothing  for 


Hungarian  refugees.  In  wartime,  V-Mail 
letters  (condensed  news  and  sports  items) 
which  readers  could  clip  and  mail  to  GIs. 
There  was  also  development  of  freeways, 
improvement  of  public  transportation,  flu¬ 
oridation.  The  list  is  endless. 

It  is  a  sparkling  record  that  reflects  The 
Press’  dedication  to  serving  the  interests 
of  Greater  Cleveland. 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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